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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


'  Can  it  be  wondered  at  (says  Mr.  GifFord) 
that  Shakspeare  should  swell  into  twenty  oi; 
even  twice  twenty  volumes,  when  the  latest 
editor  (like  the  wind  Cecias)  constantly  draws 
round  him  the  floating  errors  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors.' Upwards  of  twenty  years,  ago,  when 
the  evil  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  since  be- 
come, Steevens  confessed  that  there  was  an 

*  exuberance  of  comment,'  arising  from  the 
^  ambition  in  each  little  Hercules  to ,  set  up 
pillars  ascertaining  how  far  he  had  travelled 
through  the  dre^try  wilds  of  black  letter;'  so 
that  there  was  some  danger  of  readers  being 

*  frighted  away  from  Shakspeare,  as  the  sol- 
diers of  Cato  deserted  their  comrade  when 
lie  became  bloated  with  poison — crescens 
fugdre  cadaver.'  He  saw  with  a  prophetic 
eye  that  the  evil  must  cure  itself,  and  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  some  of  this  ivy 
must  be  removed,  which  only  served  to/  hide 
the  princely  trunk,  and  .suck  the  verdure  out 

of  it; 

yoL.  I.  a 
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This  expUFgatory  task,  has  been  more  than 
once  undertaken,  but  has  never  hitherto,  it  is 
believed,  been  executed  entirely  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  admirers  of  our  great  Poet :  and 
the  work  has  even  now  devolved  upon  one 
who,  though  not  wholly  unprepared  for  it  by 
previous  studies,  has  perhaps  manifested  his 
presumption  in  undertaking  it  '  with  weak 
and  unexamined  shoulders.'  He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the 
laboars  of  his  predecessors,  but  would  rather 
solicit  that  equitable  mode  of  being  judged; 
and  will  patiently,  and  with  all  becoming 
submission  to  the  decision  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  abide  the  result. 

As  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  Editor  should  ex- 
plain the  ground  of  his  pretensions.  The 
object  then  of  the  present  publication  is  to 
aiford  the  general  reader  a  correct  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  accompanied  by  an  abridged 
commentary,  in  which  all  superfluous  and 
refuted  explanations  and  conjectures,  and 
all  the  controversies  and  squabbles  of  con- 
tending critics  should  be  omitted  ;  and  such 
elucidations  only  of  obsolete  words  and  ob- 
scure phrases,  and  such  critical  illustrations 
of  the  text  as  might  be  deemed  most  generally 
nseful  be  retained.  To  eflect  this  it  has  been 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  compression,  to 
condense  in  some  cases  several  pages  of 
excursive  discussion  into  a  few  lines,  and 
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often  to  blend  together  the  information  con- 
veyed in  the  notes  of  several  conunentators 
into  one.  When  these  explanations  are  mere 
transcripts  or  abridgments  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
observation  of  his  own,  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  Editor  intends  to  imply 
by  sUent  '  acquiescence  that  he  has  nothing 
better  to  propose.'  Fortune,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  propitious  to  his  labours,  for  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  been  enabled  in 
many  instances  to  present  the  reader  with 
more  satisfactory  explanations  of  difficult 
passages,  and  with  more  esact  definitions  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  than  are  to  bo 
foand  in  the  notes  to  the  variorum  editions. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  over- 
whelm the  pages  of  Shakspeare  with  super- 
fluous notes  are  many ;  but  Steevens,  though 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
evil.  He  has  indeed  been  happily  designated 
'nr  the  Puck  of  commentators :'  he  frequently 

rote  notes,  not  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
'  the  Poet,  but  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
Malone,  and  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
ing against  him  that  playfid  ridicule  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  direct.  Steevens,  like 
Malone,  began  his  career  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
old  copies,  but  when  ho  once  came  to  eotei 
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tain  some  jealousy  of  Malone's  intrusion  into 
his  province,  he  all  at  once  shifted  his  ground, 
and  adopted  maxims  entirely  opposed  to 
those  -which '^jded  his  rival  editor.  Upon 
a  recent  perusal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  correspondence  between  them,  one  letter 
seemed  to  display  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  interruption  of  their  intimacy  in 
so  clear  a  light,  and  to  explain  the  causes 
which  have  so  unnecessarily  swelled  the  com- 
ments on  Shakspe are,  that  it  has  been  thought 
not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  The 
letter  has  no  date : — 

'  Sir, — I  am  at  present  so  much  harrassed 
with  private  business  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  afford  you  the  long  and  regular 
answer  which  your  letter  deserves.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  desert  order  and  propriety, 
replying  to  your  last  sentence  first. — I  assure 
you  that  I  only  erased  the  word  friend  be- 
cause, considering  how  much  controversy 
was  to  follow,  that  distinction  seemed  to  be 
out  of  its  place,  and  appeared  to  carry  with 
it  somewhat  of  a  burlesque  air.  Such  was 
my  single  motive  for  the  change,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  believe  I  had 
no  other  design  in  it. 

'  As  it  is  some  time  since  my  opinions  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  coincide  with  yonrs  in 
the  least  matter  of  consequence,  I  begin  to 
think  so  indifferently  of  my  own  judgment. 
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that  I  am  r^ady  to  give  it  up  without  reluc; 
tance  on  the  present  occasion. — You  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  out  whatever  parts  of  my 
note  you  please.  However  we  may  privately 
disagree,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
make  sport  for  the  world,  for  such  is  the  only 
effect  of  publick  controversies ;  neither  should 
I  have  leisure  at  present  to  pursue  such  an 
undertaking,  I  only  meant  to  do  justice  to 
myself ;  and  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  your  reiterated  contradictions  in 
their  natural  order,  on  account  of  your  per- 
petual additions  to  them;  I  thought  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  of  being  impotently  silent 
in  regard  to  objections  which  I  had  never 
read  till  it  was  too  late  for  any  replication  on 
my  side  to  be  made.  You  rely  much  on  the 
authority  of  an  editor;  but  till  I.  am  con- 
vinced that  volunteers  are  to  be  treated  with 
less  indulgence  than  other  soldiers,  I  shall 
still  think  I  have  some  right  at  least  to  be 
disgusted ;  especially  after  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  truth,  not  victory,  was 
the  object  of  our  critical  warfare. 

*  As  for  the  note  at  the  conclusion  of  The 
Puritan,  since  it  gives  so  much  oflFence  (an 
offence  as  undesigned  as  unforeseen),  I  will 
change  a  part  of  it,  and  subjoin  reasons  for 
my  dissent  both  from  you  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt* 
You  cannot  surely  suspect  me  of  having 
wished  to  commence  hostilities  with  either  of 
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yon;  bnt  yon  have  made  a  vsry  sin^lar 
comment  on  this  remark  indeed.  Because  I 
have  said  I  could  overturn  some  of  both  your 
arguments  on  other  occasions  with  ease,  you 
are  willing  to  infer  that  I  meant  all  of  them. 
Let  me  ask,  for  instance  sake,  what  would 
become  of  his  "  undertakers,"  &c.  were  I  to 
advance  all  I  could  on  that  subject.  I  will 
not  ofiFend  you  by  naming  any  particular 
position  of  your  own  which  could  with  suc- 
cess be  disputed.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
adding,  that  had  I  followed  every  sentence  of 
yonr  attempt  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the 
plays,  with  a  contradiction  sedulous  and  un- 
remitted as  that  with  which  you  have  pursued 
my  Observations  on  Shakspeare's  Will  and  his 
Sonnets,  you  at  least  would  not  have  found 
yonr  undertaking  a  very  comfortable  one.  I 
was  then  an  editor,  and  indulged  you  with 
even  a  printed  foul  copy  of  your  work,  which 
you  enlarged  as  long  as  you  thought  fit. — 
The  arrival  of  people  on  business  prevents 
me  from  adding  more  than  that  1  hope  to  be 
still  indulged  with  the  correction  of  my  own 
notes  on  the  Y[orkshire]  T[ragedy].  I  ex- 
pect almost  every  one  of  them  to  be  disputed, 
but  assure  you  that  1  will  not  add  a  single 
word  by  way  of  reply.  I  have  not  returned 
you  so  complete  an  answer  as  I  would  have 
done  had  I  been  at  leisure.  You  have,  how- 
ever, the  real  sentiments  of  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  G,  Steevens.' 
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The  temper  in  which  this  letter  was  written 
is  obvious.  Steevens  was  at  the  time  assist- 
ing Malone  in  preparing  bit)  Supplement  to 
Shakspeare,  and  had  prc-viously  made  a  libe- 
ra! present  to  him  of  his  valuable  collection 
of  old  plays;  he  afterwards  called  himself 'a 
dowager  editor/  and  said  ho  would  never 
more  trouble  himself  about  Shakspeare.  This 
is  §;athered  from  a  memorandum  by  Malone, 
but  Steevens  does  in  effect  say  so  in  one  of 
his  letters;  adding,  '  Nor  will  snch  assist- 
ance as  I  may  bo  able  to  furnish  ever  go 
towards  any  future  gratuitous  publication  of 
the  same  author:  ingratitude  and  imperti- 
nence from  several  booksellers  have  been  my 
reward  for  conducting  two  laborious  editions, 
Ijoth  of  which,  except  a  few  copies,  are 
already  sold.' 

In  another  letter,  in  reply  to  a  remonstranc^e 
about  the  suspension  of  his  visits  to  Malone, 
Steevens  says : — '  I  will  confess  to  you  with- 
out reserve  the  cause  why  I  have  not  made 
even  my  business  submit  to  my  desire  of 
seeing  you.  I  readily  allow  that  any  dis- 
tinct and  subjoined  reply  to  my  remarks  on 
your  notes  is  fair;  but  to  change  (in  conse- 
quence of  private  conversation)  the  notes 
that  drew  from  me  those  remarks,  is  to  turn 
ray  own  weapons  against  me.  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  is  unnecessary  to  let  me  continue 
building  when  you  are  previously  determined 
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to  destroy  my  very  foundations.  As  I  ob- 
served to  you  yesterday,  the  result  of  this 
proceeding  would  be,  that  such  of  my  stric- 
tures as  might  be  just  on  the  tirst  copies 
of  your  notes,  must  often  prove  no  better 
than  idle  cavils  when  applied  to  the  second 
and  amended  edition  of  them.  I  know  not 
that  any  editor  has  insisted  on  the  very  ex- 
tensive privileges  which  you  have  continued 
to  claim.  In  some  parts  of  my  Dissertation 
on  Pericles,  I  am  almost  reduced  to  combat 
with  shadows.  We  bad  resolved  (as  I  once 
imagined)  to  proceed  without  reserve  on 
either  side  through  the  whole  of  that  contro- 
versy, but  finally  you  acquainted  me  with 
your  resolution  (in  right  of  editorship)  to 
have  the  last  word.  However,  for  the  future, 
I  Ijeg  I  may  be  led  to  trouble  you  oidy  with 
observations  relative  to  notes  which  are  Jixed 
ones.  I  had  that  advantage  over  my  pre- 
decessors, and  you  have  enjoyed  the  same 
over  me ;  but  I  never  yet  possessed  the  means 
of  obviating  objections  before  they  could  be 
ciTectually  made/  &c. 

Here  then  is  the  secret  developed  of  the 
subsequent,  unceasing,  and  unrelenting  op- 
position with  which  Steevena  opposed  Ma- 
lone's  notes :  their  controversies  served  not 
'  to  make  sport  for  the  world,'  but  to  annoy 
the  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  by  overloading 
tiis  page  with  frivolous  contention.  Steevens 
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had  undoubtedly,  as  he  says  of  himself  on 
another  occasion — 

*  Falleii  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  made ;' 

and  in  some  instances  contested  the  force 
and  propriety  of  his  own  remarks  when  ap- 
plied by  Malone  to  parallel  passages;  or, 
as  Malone  observes :  '  They  are  very  good 
remarks,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  his;  but 
when  used  by  me  are  good  for  nothing;  and 
the  disputed  passages  become  printers'  blun- 
ders, or  Hemingisms  and  Condelisms/  Hence 
his  unremitted  censure  of  the  first  folio  copy, 
and  support  of  the  readings  of  the  second 
folio,  which  Malone  treats  as  of  no  authority; 
— ^his  affected  contempt  for  the  Poems  of 
Shakspeare,  &c. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  judiciously  characterised 
Steevens: — ^  With  great  diligence,  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  early  literature,  and  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory:  he  was  be- 
sides, as  Mr.  GifFord  has  justly  observed,  "  a 
wit  and  a  scholar."  But  his  wit  and  the 
sprightliness  of  his  style  were  too  often  em- 
ployed to  bewilder  and  mislead  us.  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  satirical  powers  made 
him  much  too  fond  of  exercising  them  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice.  He  was  infected 
to  a  lamentable  degree  with  the  jealousy  of 
authorship ;  and  while  his  approbation  was 
readily  bestowed  upon  those  whose  competi- 
tion he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  dread,  he 
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■was  fretfully  impatient  of  a  brother  near  Ihc 
throne :  his  clear  understanding  would  g^ene- 
rally  have  enabled  him  to  discover  what  was 
right ;  but  the  spirit  of  contradiction  could  at 
any  time  induce  him  to  maintain  what  was 
wrong.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  ex- 
plain how  any  one,  possessed  of  his  taste  and 
discernment,  could  have  l)rought  himself  to 
advocate  so  many  indefensible  opinions,  with- 
out entering  into  a  long  and  ungracious 
history  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced.' 

Malone  was  certainly  not  so  happily  gifted ; 
though  Mr.  Boswell's  partiality  in  deline- 
ating his  friend,  presents  us  with  the  pic- 
ture of,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  scholar.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  want  of  grasp  in  his  mind  to  make  proper 
rise  of  the  accumulated  materials  which  his 
unwearied  industry  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
had  placed  within  his  reach :  his  notet^  on 
Sh^speare  are  often  tediously  circumlocu- 
tory and  ineffectual:  neither  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  deficient  in  that  jealousy  of  rival- 
ship,  or  that  pertinacious  adherence  to  his 
own  opinions,  which  have  been  attributed  to 
his  competitor. 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  enlarge  on  this 
topic,  for  the  merits  and  defects  of  Johnson, 
Steevens,  and  Malone,  as  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  and  the  characters  of  those  who 
preceded  them,  the  reader  will  find  sketched 
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with  a  masterly  pen  in  the  Biographical 
Preface  of  Dr.  Sjrmmons,  which  accompanies 
this  edition.  The  vindication  of  Shakspeare 
firom  idle  calumny  and  ill  founded  critical 
animadversion^  could  not  have  been  placed 
in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  vindi- 
cator of  Milton ;  and  his  eloquent  Essay  must 
afford  pleasure  to  every  lover  of  our  immortal 
Bard.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Editor, 
in  his  adoption  of  readings^  differs  in  opinion 
on  some  points  from  his  able  coadjutor^  with 
whom  he  has  not  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acquaintance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
part  of  the  work  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Symmons  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Plays 
were  printed ;  or  the  Editor  and  the  Public 
would  doubtless  have  benefited  by  his  ani- 
madversions and  suggestions  in  its  progress 
through  the  press.  The  reader  will  not  there- 
fore be  surprised  at  the  preliminary  censure 
of  some  readings  which  are  still  retained  in 
the  text. 

Dr.  Johnson's  far  famed  Preface — ^which 
has  so  long  hung  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
reputation  of  our  great  Poet,  and  which  has 
been  justly  said  to  look  like  ^  a  laborious 
attempt  to  bury  the  characteristic  merits  of 
his  author  under  a  load  of  cumbrous  phra- 
seology, and  to  weigh  his  excellencies  and 
defects  in  equal  scales  stuffed  full  of  swelling 
figures  and  sonorous  epithets/ — will,  for  ob- 
vious reascms,  form,  no  part  of  this  publica- 
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tion.  His  brief  strictures  at  the  end  of  each 
play  have  been  retained  in  compliance  with 
custom,  but  not  without  an  occasional  note 
of  dissent.  We  may  suppose  that  Johnson 
himself  did  not  estimate  these  observations 
very  highly,  for  he  tells  us  that  *  in  the  plays 
which  are  condemned  there  may  be  much  to 
be  praised,  and  in  those  which  are  praised 
much  to  be  condemned' !  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  undervalue  or  speak  slightingly  of  our 
great  moralist;  but  hi§  most  strenuous  ad- 
mirers must  acknowledge  that  the  construc- 
tion of  his  mind  incapacitated  him  from 
forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  creations  of 
one  who  was  ^  of  imagination  all  compact/ 
no  less  than  his  physical  defects  prevented 
him  from  relishing  the  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious in  nature  and  art. 

'  Quid  valet  ad  surdas  si  cantet  Phemius  aures ,? 
Quid  csecum  Thamyram  picta  tabella  juvat  V 

It  has  been  the  studious  endeavour  of  the 
Editor  to  avoid  those  splenetic  and  insulting 
reflections  upon  the  errors  of  the  commen- 
tators, where  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
detect  them,  which  have  been  sometimes  too 
captiously  indulged  in  by  labourers  in  this 
field  of  verbal  criticism.  Indeed  it  would 
ill  become  him  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
those  who,  with  all  their  defects,  have  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  the  age;  for  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  Tyrwhitt, 
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Wartan,  Percy,  Steevens,  Farmer,  and  their 
successors,  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  our  early  literature 
affords;  and  no  one  will  affect  to  deny  that  a 
recurrence  to  it  has  not  been  attended  with 
beneficial  effects,  if  it  has  not  raised  us  in 
the  moral  scale  of  nations. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  selection,  abridg- 
ment, and  concentration  of  the  notes  of  others^ 
precluded  the  necessity  of  affixing  the  names 
of  the  commentators  from  whom  the  informa- 
tion  was  borrowed;  and,  excepting  in  a  few 
cases  of  controversial  discussion,  and  of 
some  critical  observations,  authorities  are 
not  given.  The  very  curious  and  valuable 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  by  Mr.  Douce 
have  been  laid  under  frequent  contribution ; 
the  obligation  has  not  always  been  expressed ; 
and  it  is  therefore  here  acknowledged  with 
thankfulness. 

,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Editor  has  not 
thought,  with  some  of  his  predecessors,  that 
the  text  of  Shakspeare  was  *  fixed'  in  any 
particular  edition  '  beyond  the  hope  or  pro- 
bability of  future  amendment.'  He  has  rather 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
'  that  those  would  deserve  well  of  the  public 
who  should  bring  back  some  readings  which 
Steevens  discarded,  and  reject  others  which 
he  has  adopted.' 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  formed 
upon  those  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  occa- 
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sionally  compared  with  the  early  editions ; 
and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  a  rejection 
of  modern  unwarranted  deviations  from  the 
old  copies  has  not  unfreqncntly  been  the 
reward  of  this  labour. 

The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play  arc 
augmented  with  extracts  from  the  more  recent 
writers  upon  Shakspeare,  and  generally  con- 
tain brief  critical  observations,  which  are  in 
many  instances  opposed  to  the  dictum  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  these  arc  extracted 
from  the  Lectures  on  the  Drama,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished German  critic,  A.  W.  Schleghel,  a 
writer  to  whom  the  nation  is  deeply  indebted, 
for  having  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  the  great  Poet  of  nature, 
in  an  eloquent  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
criticism;  which,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  thought  a  little  tinctured  mth  mystical 
enthusiasm,  has  dealt  out  to  Shakspeare  his 
due  meed  of  praise;  and  has,  no  doqbt, 
tended  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  some 
neighbouring  nations  who  have  been  too  long 
wilfully  blind  to  his  merits. 

Mr.  Gifford,  as  it  appears,  once  purposed 
to  favour  the  public  with  an  edition  of  Shak-  ■ 
speare:  how  admirably  that  excellent  critic 
would  have  performed  the  task  the  world 
need  not  now  be  told.  The  Editor,  who  has 
been  frequently  indebted  to  the  remarks  on 
the  language  of  our  great  Poet  which  occur 
in  the  notes  to  the  works  of  Bon  Jonson  and 
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Massinger^  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate 
the  public  regret  that  these  humble  labours 
were  not  prevented  by  that  more  skilM  hand. 
As  it  is,  he  must  console  himself  with  haying 
used  his  best  endeavour  to  accomplish  the 
task  which  he  was  solicited  to  undertake ; 
had  his  power  equalled  his  desire  to  render 
it  useful  and  acceptable,  the  work  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour, 
and  of  the  Poet  whom  he  and  all  unite  in 
idolizing — 


The  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 


Of  genius  fruitful  and  of  soul  sublime, 
Who,  from  the  flowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores, 
But  gold,  to  matchless  purity  refin'd. 
And  stamped  with  all  the  godhead  in  his  mind ; 
He  whom  I  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint/ 

JoT^NAL,  Sat,  tii.    Mr,  Gifford*$  Translation* 


MICKLEHAM, 
Dec,  3,  1825. 
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itteiR3[&g  upon  Us  iSiantalic  SQnttaQS. 


Wherever  anj  cxlraordiDarf  diaplu;  DThnman  intel- 
lect has  been  made,  there  will  liuman  curiosity,  at  ooo 
period  or  the  other,  bo  busy  to  obtain  some  personal 
acquaintSDce  with  the  distinguished  raurtnl  whom  Ilea- 
Tcn  had  been  pleased  to  endow  witli  a  larger  portion  o( 
its  own  etherial  eaei^y.  If  the  favonred  man  walked 
on  the  high  places  of  tile  world ;  if  he  were  conversant 
with  conrts ;  if  he  directed  the  movements  of  armies  or 
of  states,  and  thns  held  in  his  hand  the  fortunes  and  tho 
lives  of  mnltitadea  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  iolereal, 
which  he  e^tcites,  will  be  immediate  and  strong:  he 
stands  on  an  eminence  where  lie  is  the  murk  of  many 
eyes;  and  dark  and  nnlettered  indeed  must  be  Ihe  age 
in  which  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life  will  not  be 
noted,  and  the  record  of  them  he  preserved  for  the  in- 
stmction  or  tho  entertainment  of  unborn  generations. 
But  if  his  course  were  through  the  vale  of  life;  if  he 
were  nnmingled  with  the  factions  and  the  cuoleats  of 
tho  great:  if  tho  powers  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  Ihe 
silent  pursuits  of  literature — to  tho  converse  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  Muse,  the  posseagor  of  the  etherial  trea- 
sure may  excite  little  of  the  attention  of  his  contcmpo- 
taries;  may  wslk  quietiy,  with  a  veil  over  his  gloriest,  to 
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tbc  fprave ;  »nd,  iD  cftbct  Itmes,  when  Iho  expansion  of 
hisintcllcctDalRrc^l^eVs  has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  too  Mlff'to  inquire  for  bis  bislory  as  a  man. 
The  bright  tnvclr.of  his  genius  indelibly  remains;  but 
the  trace  oC  t^^  liiortal  Tootslcp  is  soon  obliterated  Tor 
ever.  lidmet  la  now  only  a  name — a  solitary  name, 
which  aswir^s  us,  that,  at  soroo  utiaseertained  period  in 
thealHials  of  mankind,  a  mig-hly  mind  was  indnlged  tu 
a  li|imaii  being,  and  gate  its  wonderful  productions  to 
tfi^.^'rpeliial  admiration  of  men,   as  tliey   spring  in 

-  ^nseession  in  the  path  of  lime.  Of  Homer  himself  wo 
actually  know  nolbing;  and  wc  see  only  an  arm  of 

.  immense  power  thrust  forth  from  a  mass  of  impene- 
trable darkness,  and  holding  up  the  hero  of  liis  song  to 
the  applauses  ofnever-dyinj;  fame.  But  it  may  he  su[i- 
posed  that  the  refolulion  of,  perhaps,  thirty  centuries 
has  colleeted  the  cloud  which  thns  witlidraws  the  father 
of  poesy  from  our  sight.  Little  more  than  two  ccDturies 
has  elapsed  Since  William  Shakspearc  conversed  with 
our  tongue,  and  trod  the  selfsame  soil  with  ourselves ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  records  kept  by  our  Church  in 
its  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  we  should 
at  this  moment  be  as  personally  ignorant  of  tho  "  sweet 
swan  of  Avon'  as  we  are  of  the  old  minstrel  aod  rhap- 
sodist  of  Meles.  That  William  Shakspearc  was  born 
in  Stratlord  upon  Avon;  Iliat  be  married  and  bad  three 
children;  that  be  wrote  a  certain  number  of  dramas  ; 
that  be  died  before  he  had  attained  to  old  age,  and  was 
buried  in  his  native  town,  are  posilfvely  the  only  facts,  in 
the  personal  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  which 
we  are  certainly  possessed;  and,  if  we  should  be  solicit- 
ons  to  fill  up  this  bare  and  most  unsatisfactory  oullinc,  we 
must  haverecoursc  to  the  vague  reports  of  unsubstantial 
tradition,  or  to  the  still  more  shadowy  inferences  of  law- 
less and  vagabond  conjecture.  Of  Ibis  remarkable  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  with  intellect 
of  the  human  species,  who  ran  bis  mortal  race  in  our 
own  country,  and  who  stands  separated  from  ns  by  no 
very  great  intervei^ion  of  lime,  Ihc  causes  may  not  be 
[lilhcult  to  be  asccrluincd.    Wtlbaniiibak4|ieurc  was  an 
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actor  Bud  s  writer  of  plajs ;  in  neither  of  tthicli  nbariwi- 
ters,  however  he  mi^ht  excel  in  them,  coalil  he  be  Ultcil 
bigb  in  the  estimalioD  of  his  coDtemporaries.  He  was 
bononred,  indeed,  wilh  the  frientlship  of  nobles,  and  the 
patronage  of  mooarcbs:  his  Iheatro  was  frequented  by 
(he  wits  of  Ibe  metropolis;  and  he  aBSocialcd  with  tlio 
most  intellectaal  of  bis  times.  But  llie  spirit  of  the  tgo 
was  against  him ;  and,  in  opposition  lo  it,  he  could  not 
become  the  subject  of  an;  general  or  comprehensive  In- 
terest. Tbe  nation,  in  short,  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  him.  During  bis  life,  and  for  some  years  after  his 
death,  inferioi  dramatists  outran  him  in  tlie  race  of  po- 
pularity ;  and  then  tbe  Hood  of  puritan  fanaticism  swept 
him  and  the  stage  together  into  temporary  obUvion.  On 
Ibe  restoration  of  tbe  monarchy  and  tlie  theatre,  tbe 
school  of  France  perverted  our  taste,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  last  century  was  somewhat  advanced  that  Wil- 
iiam  Shakspeare  arose  again,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb, 
in  all  his  proper  majesty  of  light.  He  then  became  the 
subject  of  solicitons  and  learned  inquiry:  but  inquiry 
was  then  loo  late;  and  all  that  it  coutd  recover,  from 
the  ravage  of  time,  were  only  a  few  human  rra^^oicnts, 
which  could  scarcely  be  united  into  a  man.  To  these 
causes  of  our  personal  igtiorance  of  the  great  bard  of 
England,  must  be  added  his  own  slrango  iudiSerence  lo 
the  celebrity  of  genius.  When  he  had  produced  his 
admirable  works,  ignorant  or  heedless  of  their  valuf,  Im 
abandoned  them  with  perfect  indifference  to  oblivion  or 
to  fkme.  It  surpassed  his  thought  Ibat  he  coutd  grow 
into  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  curiosity  of  future  ages,  in  which  he  could 
not  ooQceivo  himtelf  to  possess  an  interest,  be  was  con- 
tented lo  die  in  tbe  arms  of  obscurity,  as  an  unlaurelled 
burgher  of  a  provincial  town.  To  this  combination  of 
causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  scantiness  of  our  mate- 
rials for  the  Life  of  William  Shakspeare.  His  works  are 
in  myriads  of  bands :  he  constilntes  tbe  delight  of  my- 
riads of  readers:  his  renown  is  coextensive  with  tbe 
civil  iiialion  of  man ;  and,  striding  across  tbe  ocean  from 
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Europe,  it  occapics  the  wide  rrgiuii  of  transatlantic  eDi' 
piro:  buIlieisliiinselfoDl^  a  shadow  which  ilisappuiols 
niir  grasp ;  an  undefined  form  which  is  rather  iiitimaleil 
than  discovered  to  the  keenest  searcliinss  or  our  eyv. 
or  the  little  howefcr,  4]aostionablc  or  certaio,  which 
can  be  lold  of  him  we  mast  now  proceed  to  moke  the 
)>est  use  in  our  poner,  to  write  what  hj  courtesy  may  be 
called  his  life ;  and  we  have  outy  to  lantcot  that  the  re- 
sult of  our  labour  must  greatly  disappoint  the  curiosity 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  graudcur  of  his  rcpata- 
tion.  The  alight  narrative  of  Howe,  founded  on  the  in- 
formation ohtained,  in  the  beginningof  the  last  century, 
by  the  iuquirics  of  Bctterlon,  the  famous  autor,  will  ne- 
cessarily supply  us  with  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
with  which  we  aro  to  work, 

William  Shakspeahe,  or  Shakspf.rr,  (far  the  float- 
ing ortbograplij  of  the  name  Is  properly  attached  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  Taricties)  was  baptized  in  the 
cbarch  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  as  is  ascertained  by  the 
parish  register,  on  the  26th  of  April  1564;  and  he  is 
Bald  to  have  heen  born  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, . 
the  day  consecrated  tothe  tutelar  saint  of  England.  His 
parents,  John  and  Mary  Shakspeare.  were  not  of  equal 
ranks  in  the  community ;  for  the  former  was  only  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  whose  ancestors  cannot  be  traced 
into  gentility,  whilst  the  latter  belonged  to  an  ancient 
ftnd  opulent  house  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  being  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  The 
family  of  the  Ardeus  (or  Ardcrnes,  as  it  is  written  in  all 
the  old  deeds,)  was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  im- 
portance, some  of  them  having  served  as  high  sheriRa 
of  their  county,  and  two  of  them  (Sir  John  Arden  ani 
bis  nephew,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shakspeare,)  having 
enjoyed  each  a  station  of  honour  in  the  personal  esla- 
hlishment  of  Henry  Vll.  The  yonngcr  of  these  Ardcns 
was  made,  by  his  sovereign,  keeper  of  the  park  of  Al- 
dcrcar  and  baitifr  of  the  lordship  of  Codnore.  He  nb- 
iHJned,  also,  from  the  crown  a  valuable  grunt  in   the 
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lease  of  IhetflanomrYoxsal  in  SlulTordaliire,  consisling' 
of  more  llinn  4,600  Hcres,  at  a  runt  i>r  427.  M>r;  Ardcu 
did  not  come  dowcrlcss  to  her  pltbeiao  huBband,  for 
she  broQglit  to  him  a  small  freehold  estate  called  A  shies, 
and  tlie  sum  of  Gl.  13*.  4rf.  in  money.  The  freohold  con- 
sisted of  a  house  and  flftj-rour  seres  of  land ;  and,  as 
far  as  It  appears.  It  was  the  lirst  piece  of  landed  pro- 
perty which  was  ever  possessed  bji  the  Sfaakspeares, 
Of  this  marriage  the  offspring  was  four  sons  and  four 
daughters;  of  whom  Joan  (or,  according  to  the  orlhO' 
graphy  of  that  time,  Jone,)  and  Margaret,  the  eldest  of 
Iho  children,  died  one  in  infancy  and  one  at  n  some- 
what more  adianced  age;  and  Gllhert,  whose  birth  im- 
mediately sncceeded  to  that  of  eiir  Poet,  is  supposed  hy 
some  not  to  hare  reached  his  mntarity,  and  by  others 
lo  have  attained  to  considerable  longevity.  Joan,  Iho 
eldest  of  the  four  remaining  children,  and  named  after 
her  deceased  sister,  married  William  Hart,  a  halter  in 
her  native  town;  and  Edmund,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  adopting  the  profession  of  an  actor,  resided  in 
St.Savioar's  parish  in  London;  and  was  buried  in  SI. 
Saviour's  Chnrch  on  the  la^t  day  of  December  1607,  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  Of  Anne  and  Richard,  whose 
births  intervened  between  those  of  Joan  and  Edmund, 
the  parish  register  tells  the  whole  history,  when  it  re- 
cords that  Ihe  former  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  April 
1379,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  latter  on  the 
4lh  of  February  I(il2-i3,  when  ha  had  nearly  completed 
his  thirty-ninth. 

In  consequence  of  a  document,  discovered  in  the  year 
1770,  in  Ihe  house  in  which,  if  Iradilion  is  to  be  trusted, 
our  Poet  was  bom,  some  persons  have  concluded  that 
John  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  be  had 
risen,  by  the  regular  gradation  of  office,  to  the  chief  dig- 
nity of  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  that  of  high  baililT; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  had  umju  est  ion  ably 
conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
asserted  fact  seemed  not  to  be  very  probable;  and  the 
document  in  question,  which,  drawn  up  in  a  testamen- 
tary form  and  regularly  attested,  zealously  professes  the 
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Roman  faith  of  him  in  whose  name  it  speaks,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  rigid  csamination  by  MaloDv,  has 
been  pronounced  lo  be  spurioas.  The  trade  of  John 
Shakspeare,  as  well  as  his  religious  faitii,  has  recently 
been  made  the  subject  of  controversy.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Rowe,  grounded  on  the  tradition  of 
Stratford,  the  father  of  oar  Puet  was  a  dealer  in  wool, 
or,  in  the  provincial  vocabulary  of  his  country,  a  wool- 
driver  ;  and  such  he  has  been  deemed  by  all  the  biogra- 
phers of  his  son,  till  the  fact  was  thrown  into  doubt  hy 
the  result  of  the  iiiquisiliveuess  of  Malone.  Finding,  in 
an  old  and  obscure  MS.  purporting  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  boihlf 's  court  in  Stratford,  our  John 
Sliakspeare  designated  as  a  glover,  Malone  insults  over 
the  ignorance  of  poor  Kone,  and  assumes  no  small  de- 
gree of  merit  to  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  a  long 
sought  and  a  most  important  hislorio  truth.  If  he  had 
recollected  the  remark  of  the  clown  in  the  Twelfth 
Nigbl*,  that  "  a  sentence  is  but  a  cheverel  glove  to  a 
good  wit  Hotr  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  he  turned 
outwards !"  he  would,  doubtless,  have  pressed  the  obser- 
vation into  his  service,  and  brought  it  as  an  irresistible 
attestation  of  the  veracity  of  his  old  MS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  trade  of  John  Sbak- 
speare,  whether  that  of  wool-merchant  or  of  glover,  it 
seems,  with  the  little  fortune  of  his  wife,  to  have  placed 
hiu  in  a  state  of  easy  competence.  In  1569  or  1570, 
in  consequence  partly  of  hia  alliance  with  the  Ardens, 
and  partly  of  his  attainment  of  the  prime  municipal 
honours  of  bis  town,  be  obtained  a  concession  of  arms 
from  the  herald's  oBice,  a  grant,  which  placed  him  and 
bis 'family  on  the  lile  of  the  gentry  of  England;  and, 
in  1574,  he  purchased  two  houses,  with  gardens  and 
orchards  annexed  to  them,  in  Uonloy  Street  in  SlraU 
ford.  But  before  the  year  1578,  his  prosperity,  from 
causes  not  now  ascertainable,  had  certainly  declined; 
for  in  that  year,  as  wo  hnd  from  the  records  of  his 
borough,  he  was  excused,  in  condescensiou  lo  his  po- 
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ttnlj,  rrom  the  maiety  of  a  very  moderate  assessment  or 
six  sbillings  atiil  cit;htpCDCe,  made  by  tlie  members  of 
the  corporation  oo  Ibemsetves;  at  tbe  same  time  that 
be  was  altogether  exempted  from  his  contribution  to  the 
rehef  of  the  poor.  During  the  renuiiiing  years  of  his 
life,  bis  fortunes  appear  not  to  bavo  recovered  them- 
selves; for  be  ceased  to  attend  tbe  meetings  of  t be  cor- 
poration hall,  where  he  bad  once  presided ;  and,  in  1586, 
another  person  was  substituted  as  alderman  in  his 
place,  in  coaaequcncc  of  his  mtigisterial  inefficieney. 
He  died  in  tbe  September  of  1601,  when  his  ilkistrious 
son  bad  already  attained  to  high  celebrity ;  and  bis  wjfe, 
Mary  Sbakspeare,  snriiving  him  for  seven  years,  de- 
ceased in  the  September  of  160B,  the  burial  of  the  for- 
mer being  registered  on  the  eighth  and  Ibut  of  tbe  latter 
on  the  nioth  of  this  monib,  in  each  of  these  respective 

On  the  30th  of  June  1664,  when  our  Poet  had  not  yet 
been  three  months  in  this  breathing  world,  his  native 
Stratford  was  Visited  by  the  plague;  and,  dnriug  tbesix 
succeeding  mouths,  the  ravaging  disease  is  calculated 
to  have  swept  to  the  grave  more  than  a  sevcnlb  part  of 
the  nholo  popnlalion  of  the  place.  But  the  favoared 
infant  reposed  in  security  in  his  cradle,  and  breathed 
health  amid  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence.  The  Genius 
of  England  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  the  arm  of 
the  destroyer,  and  not  to  have  permitted  it  to  fall  on  the 
consecrated  dwelling  of  his  and  Natnrc's  darling.  Tbe 
disease,  indeed,  did  not  overstep  his  charmed  threshold ; 
for  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  not  lo  be  found  in  the 
register  of  deaths  througbout  that  period  of  accelerated 
mortality.  That  he  survived  this  desolating  calamity  of 
bis  townsmen,  is  all  Ibnt  we  know  of  William  Shak- 
speare from  tbe  day  of  his  birth  till  be  wus  sent,  as  ne 
are  informed  by  Rowe,  to  the  free-scliool  of  Stratford ; 
and  was  stationed  there  in  the  course  of  bis  education, 
till,  in  consequence  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  father,  he  was  recalled  to  the  paternal  roof.  As  we 
are  not  told  at  what  ago  he  was  sent  to  school,  we  can- 
not form  any  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  he  re- 
mained Ihera.    But  if  he  was  placed  under  bis  master 
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when  be  wasais  fearaoltl,  hcBiiglilliBTecontinned  in  a 
stale  of  iastmclion  Tor  seven  or  even  for  eight  years ;  n 
terra  sufficient!]'  long  for  anj^  boy,  not  an  absolute  block- 
head, to  acquire  something  more  tban  the  mere  elements 
of  the  classical  languages.  We  are  too  Ignorant,  how- 
ever, of  dates  in  these  instances  to  speak  with  an;  con- 
fidence on  the  subject;  and  we  can  onl;  assert  that 
floten  or  eight  of  the  fonrleen  years,  which  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  our  Poet  in  1564  and  the  known 
period  of  his  father's  diminished  fortune  in  1578,  might 
very  properly  have  been  given  to  the  advantages  of  the 
free-school.  But  now  the  Important  question  is  to  bo 
asked — What  were  the  attainmcntsof  our  young  Shak- 
spcare  at  thiis  seat  of  youthful  institution  T  Did  he  re- 
turn to  his  father's  house  in  a  state  of  otter  ignorance  of 
classic  literature?  or  was  he  as  far  advanced  in  his 
school -studies  as  hoys  of  his  age  (which  1  take  to  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen)  usually  are  in  the  common  progress 
of  our  public  and  more  reputable  schools?  That  his 
scholastic  attainments  did  not  rise  to  the  point  of  learn- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  bis  con- 
temporaries ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  am  willing  to  assent. 
But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  was  entirely  nn- 
Rcquaiiited  with  the  classic  tongues ;  or  that,  as  I'armer 
and  his  followers  labour  to  convince  ns,  he  could  re- 
ceive the  Inslmctions,  even  for  three  or  four  years,  of  a 
school  of  any  charauter,  and  could  then  depart  without 
any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  Latin  accidence. 
The  most  accomplished  scholar  may  read  with  pleasure 
the  poetic  versions  of  the  classic  poets;  and  the  less 
advanced  proficient  may  consult  bis  indolence  by  apply- 
ing to  the  page  of  a  translation  of  a  prose  classic,  when 
accuracy  of  quotation  may  not  be  required  :  and  on  evi- 
dences of  this  nature  is  supported  the  charge  which  bas 
been  brought,  and  which  is  now  generally  admitted, 
against  our  immortal  bard,  of  more  than  school-boy  ig- 
norance, lie  might,  indeed,  from  necessity  apply  to 
North  for  the  interpretation  of  Plutarch;  but  he  read 
Ooldlng's  Ovid  only,  as  I  am  satisfied,  for  the  enter- 
lainmont  of  its  English  poetry.  Ben  Jonson,  who  must 
have  been  intimately  convcrsnnt  with  his  friend's  classic 
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Acqolsil !«■)»,  Iclla  iia  i'>pre3slj  llial,  "  Ho  linil  smnir 
Lalin  and  less  Greek."  But,  according  lo  tlio  usual 
plan  or  Instruction  in  our  scliools,  he  must  have  trn- 
versed  k  congiderabte  extent  of  the  langunge  of  Rome, 
bprore  he  could  touch  even  the  conliiies  o{  that  of 
Greece.  He  mnsf  in  short  hsve  read  Ovid's  Mdumor- 
phoses,  and  a  part  at  toast  of  Virgil,  heroro  he  could 
open  the  grammar  of  the  more  ancient,  and  copious,  anil 
complex  dialect.  This  1  conceive  to  bo  n  fair  statement 
of  the  case  in  the  question  respecting  Shakspeare's 
learning.  Bejond  coatroTersy  he  was  not  a  scholar; 
bat  he  had  not  profited  so  little  bj  the  hours,  which  he 
hod  passed  in  school,  as  not  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  more  easy  Roman  authors  without  the  assistance  of 
a  translation.  If  he  himself  had  been  asked,  on  the  sub- 
ject, lio  might  have  parodied  his  own  Falstaff  and  have 
answered,  "  Indeed  I  am  not  a  Soaliger  or  a  Budseus, 
but  yet  no  blackhead,  friend."  I  believe  also  that  he 
was  not  wholly  unacijuainted  with  the  popular  laiigusRes 
of  Prance  and  Italy.  Ho  had  abundant  leisure  to  ac- 
qnire  them ;  and  the  activity  and  the  curiosity  of  bis 
mind  were  sufficiently  strong  to  urge  him  to  thoir  acqui- 
sition. Bnf  to  discuss  this  much  agitated  question 
would  lead  mo  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed 
to  me;  and,  contenting  myself  with  declaring  that,  in 
my  opinion,  both  parties  are  wrong,  both  they  who  con- 
tend for  our  I'oet's  learning,  and  they  who  place  his 
illiteracy  on  a  level  with  that  of  John  Taylor,  the  cele- 
brated water-poet,  I  must  resume  my  humblu  and  most 
dehcient  narrative.  The  classical  studies  of  William 
Shakspeare,  whatever  progress  he  may  or  may  not  have 
made  in  them,  were  now  suspended;  and  ho  was  re- 
placed in  bis  father's  house,  when  he  had  attained  his 
(liirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  to  assist  with  his  hand  in 
(he  maintenance  of  the  family.  Whether  he  continued 
in  this  situation  whilst  he  remained  in  iiis  single  state, 
has  not  been  told  to  us,  and  cannot  therefore  at  this 
period  be  known.  But  in  tho  absence  of  information, 
conjecture  will  he  busy;  and  will  aoon  cover  the  bare 
desert  wilh  unprofitable  vcgclalton.     Whilst  Malone 
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sarmiscs  that  the  young  Pocl  passed  llic  interval,  till 
his  marriage,  or  a  large  portion  uf  it,  in  the  office  of  an 
altomej,  Aubrej  stations  him  during  the  same  tcmi  at 
tlie  head  of  a  couDlry  school.  But  tiie  surmises  of  Ma- 
luno  arc  not  universall;  happy;  and  to  the  assertions  of 
Auhrey  ■  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  mure  credit  than 
was  attached  to  them  by  Anthony  Wood,  who  knew  the 
old  gossip  and  was  competent  to  appreciate  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  more  proliable  t bat  tlie  necessity,  whicb  hrooght 
yoaog  Shakspcare  from  his  school,  retained  him  with  fais 
Tather's  occupation  at  home,  till  the  acquisition  or  a  wife 
made  it  convenient  for  him  to  remove  to  a  separate  faa- 
bitalioo.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  mind  like 
fais,  ardent,  excursiTe,  and  "  all  compact  of  Imagina- 
tion," would  not  he  satisfied  nilb  entire  inactivity ;  but 
would  obtain  knowledge  where  it  could,  if  not  from  the 
stores  of  the  ancients,  from  those  at  least  which  were 
supplied  to  lijm  by  the  writers  of  bis  own  country. 

In  I5S3,  beforo  he  had  completed  bis  eighteenth  year, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daugliter,  as  Rowe  in- 
forms us,  of  a  substantial  yeoman  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford.  Wc  are  unacquainted  with  the  precise 
period  of  their  mnrriage,  and  with  the  churcb  in  which 
it  WHS  solemnized,  for  in  the  register  of  Stratford  there 
is  no  record  of  the  event;  and  we  are  made  certain  of 
the  year,  in  which  it  occurred,  only  hy  the  baptism  of 
Susanna,  the  first  prodnce  of  the  union,  on  the  26th  of 
May  1583.  As  young  Sbakspeare  neither  increased  his 
fortune  by  this  match,  though  be  probably  received 
some  money  with  his  wife,  nor  raised  himself  by  it  in 
Ibe  uommunily,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  induced 
to  It  by  inclination,  and  the  impulse  of  love.  But  tha 
youthful  poet's  dream  of  happiness  docs  not  seem  to 
■  Wkal  credit  can  be  due  to  Ihis  Mr.  Aabrej,  oba  picked  np 
ID  on  the  hi^wmj  md  acBtlered  it  every  nbere  as  au- 
vho  whipped  Hilinn  at  CambridgB  in  violation  of  Iba 
'  sUlules  ;  and  who,  making  oor  joong  Sbakapeare  a 
boj,  coald  embrDefaia  bauds  in  Ibe  blood  ol  Qalvea,  and 
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have  been  rcaliEod  by  the  rcanlt  Tlie  bride  was  cijfht 
years  older  Ibaa  the  bridegroom;  and  whatever  charms 
she  migbl  possess  lu  Uscinate  (he  eyes  of  bcr  boy-lover, 
she  probably  was  deficient  in  Ihoso  powers  which  are 
requisite  to  impose  a  durable  fctler  on  tbe  heart,  and.lu 
hold  "  in  sweet  capli?ilj  "  a  mind  of  the  very  highest 
order.  No  charge  is  iiiliniated  against  the  lady:  hul 
she  is  left  in  Stratford  by  bur  biiaband  during;  his  luiifc 
residence  in  the  metropolis;  aod  on  his  deulh.  she  is 
found  to  be  only  sligblly  and,  as  It  were,  casaally  re- 
membered in  his  wilt.  Her  secoud  pregnancy,  which 
was  productive  of  twins,  (Hamnet  and  Judith,  baptized 
on  the  2d  of  February  1584-5,)  terminated  hur  pride  us 
a  motheri  and  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  lier 
than  that,  Burvivlng  her  illustrious  consort  by  rather 
more  than  acTcn  years,  she  was  bnricd  on  tbe  81h  of 
August  1623,  being,  as  we  are  told  by  (he  inscription 
on  bcr  tomb,  of  the  age  of  sixty- seven.  Kespectiug  the 
tiabits  of  life,  or  the  occupation  of  our  young  I'oet  by 
which  he  obtained  his  subsistence,  or  even  the  place  of 
his  residence,  subsequently  to  his  marriage,  not  a  lloat- 
ing  syllable  lias  been  wafted  to  us  by  tradition  for  Ihu 
gratiGcution  of  our  cariosity  j  and  the  history  of  this 
great  man  is  a  perfect  blank  till  the  occurrence  of  an 
event,  which  drove  bim  from  bis  native  town,  and  gave 
Ills  wonderful  intellect  to  break  out  in  its  full  lustre  on 
the  world.  From  the  frequent  allusions  in  his  writings 
to  tbe  elegant  sport  of  falconry,  it  has  been  suggested 
Ibaf  this,  possibly,  might  be  one  of  his  favorite  amuse- 
menls:  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  from  the 
active  season  of  his  life,  and  bis  Gxed  habitation  in  the 
country,  than  his  strong  and  eager  passion  for  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  field.  As  a  sportsman,  in  bis  rank  of 
life,  he  would  naturally  become  a  poaoher;  and  then  it 
is  highly  probable  that  be  would  fall  into  the  acquaint- 
auco  of  poachers ;  and,  associating  with  them  in  his  idler 
hours,  would  occasionally  be  one  of  tbeir  fellow-ma- 
rauders on  the  manors  of  their  rich  neighbours.  In  one 
I  .of  these  licentious  excursions  on  the  grounds  of  Sir 
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Thamas  Lncy  of  Cliarliicotc,  in  llie  immcdiatD  vicinity 
of  Slnitrord,  for  Ibo  purpose  aa  it  is  said  oT sleaiia^  Ills 
deer,  our  yomi^  bard  was  delected ;  and,  havlDg  farlher 
imialed  ttie  knittbl  by  aflixing  a  salitlcal  ballad  on  him 
to  the  g-afes  n(  Charlccote,  he  iras  compelled  to  fly  be- 
fore the  comity  of  bis  powerful  adversary,  aud  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  capital.  Maloae*,  wlio  Is  prone  to 
doubt,  wishes  to  question  the  truth  of  this  whole  narra- 
tive, and  to  ascribe  the  flight  of  young  Shakspeare  from 
)iia  native  country  to  the  embarrassment  of  bis  circuni' 
stances,  and  the  persecation  of  his  creditors.  But  the 
story  of  the  deer-stealing  rests  upon  the  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  Stratford,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
SirT.  Lucy,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  rigid  pre- 
server of  liis  game ;  by  the  enmity  displayed  against  his 
memory  by  Shakspeare  in  liis  succeeding  life ;  and  by  a 
part  of  tbe  oOensive  ballad-j-  itself,  preserved  by  a  Mr. 
Junes  ofTarbick,  a  Ullage  near  to  Stratford,  who  ob- 
tained it  from  those  who  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  (ho  fact,  and  who  coald  not  be  biased  by  any  in- 
terest or  passion  to  falsify  or  misstate  it.  Besides  the 
objector,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  it 
was  easier  to  escape  from  the  resentment  of  an  offended 
proprietor  of  game  than  from  the  avarice  of  a  creditor; 
that  whilst  the  former  might  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
mofal  of  the  delinqueut  to  a  situation  tvherc  he  coaJd 
no  longer  iufcst  his  parks  or  bis  warrens,  the  latter 
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wonid  pnrSDC  his  debtor  wlierevcr  batlin'scouMlinil  iind 
writs  oould  attach  him.  On  cvtrj-  acuaunl,  tJicreforc, 
I  believe  the  tradition,  recorded  I13'  Kowe,  tliat  our  foet 
retired  from  Stratford  boriire  the  exasperated  power  of 
Sir  T.  Lucy,  and  found  a  refage  in  London,  not  possi- 
bly bejrond  the  reach  ofihe  arm,  but  beyond  the  hostile 
pnrposea  of  his  provincial  antagonisl. 

The  time  of  this  eTeotful  flight  of  the  great  hard  of 
England  cannot  now  be  accurately  delermiued  :  but  we 
niay  somewhat  confidently  place  it  between  the  years 
1585  and  1588 ;  for  in  tbe  former  of  these  we  may  con- 
clnde  him  to  have  beet)  present  with  his  family  at  Ihc 
baptism  of  his  twins,  Hamnet  aad  Judith ;  and  than  tbo 
latter  of  them  we  cannot  well  aaaign  a  later  dale  for  his 
arrival  in  London,  since  we  know  *  that  before  16U2  ho 
bad  not  only  written  two  long;  poems,  Ihe  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrccc,  but  had  acijuired  no 
small  degree  of  celebrity  as  an  actor  and  a  dramatic 

At  this  agitating  crisis  of  his  life,  the  situation  of 
young  Sbakspeare  was  certainly,  in  its  obvious  aspect, 
severe  and  even  IcTrific.  Without  friends  to  protect  ot 
assist  him,,  ho  was  driven,  under  the  frown  of  exaspe- 
rated power,  from  liis  profession ;  from  his  native  fields ; 
from  the  companions  of  bis  childhood  and  his  youth; 
from  bis  wifo  and  his  infant  olfspriog.  Tbe  world  was 
spread  before  bim,  lilts  a  dark  ocean,  in  which  no  tbrtu- 
nale  isle  could  be  seen  to  glitter  amid  the  gloomy  and 
sufleo  tide.  But  he  was  blessed  with  joolb  and  health : 
his  conscience  was  unwoundcd,  for  the  adventure  for 
which  be  suffered,  was  regarded,  in  the  estimation  of 
his  times,  as  a  mere  boy's  frolick,  of  not  greater  guilt 
than  the  robbing  of  an  orchard  ;  and  his  mind,  rich  be- 
yond example  in  the  gold  of  heaven,  could  throw  lustre 
over  tlie  black  waste  before  him,  and  could  people  it 
with  a  beautiful  creation  of  her  own.   We  may  imagine 
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bim,  tbcD,  departing  froni  his  home,  not  indeeil  like  the 
great  Homaii  captive  as  he  is  described  by  tlie  poet — 


bat  touched  with  some  feelings  of  natural  sorrow,  yet 
with  an  unfalleriDg  step,  and  with  hope  vigorons  at  his 
heart.  It  was  impossible  that  he  shontd  despair;  aud  if 
he  indulged  io  sanguloe  expectation,  the  event  proved 
him  not  to  be  a  visionary.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  exile  of  Stratford  became  the  associate  oFwils,  the 
friend  of  nobles,  the  favorite  of  moaarchs ;  and  in  a  pe- 
riod, which  sliil  left  him  not  in  sight  of  old  age,  he  re- 
turned to  his  birth-place  in  affluence,  with  honour,  and 
with  the  plaudits  of  the  judicious  and  the  noble  resonnd- 
ing  in  his  ears. 

U is  immediate  refuge  in  Ihe  metropolis  was  the  stage; 
to  which  his  access,  as  Jt  appears,  was  easy.  Stratford 
was  fond  of  theatrical  representations,  which  it  accom- 
modated with  its  town  or  guildhall ;  and  had  frequently 
been  visited  by  companies  of  players  when  our  Poet  was 
of  an  age,  not  only  to  eujoy  their  performances  but  to 
'form  an  acquaintance  with  their  members.  Thomas 
Greene,  who  was  one  of  their  distinguished  actors,  has 
been  considered  b;  some  writers  as  a  kinsman  of  onr 
author's ;  and  lliough  he,  possibly,  may  have  been  con- 
founded by  them  with  another  Thomas  Greene,  a  bar- 
rister, who  was  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
Shakspeares,  be  was  certainly  a  fellow  townsman  of 
OUT  fugitive  bard's;  whilst  Heminge  and  Burbage,  two 
of  the  leaders  of  the  company  in  qneslioii,  belonged 
either  to  Stratford  or  to  its  immediate  neigh  boa  rbood. 
With  the  door  of  the  theatre  thus  open  to  him,  and 
under  the  Impulse  of  his  own  theatrical  bias,  (for  how- 
in  aricr  life  he  may  liave  lamented  his  degradation 
professional  actor,  it  must  lie  concluded  that  he 
felt  a  Strong  attachment  to  the  stage,)  it  is  not 
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woodeiful  that  young  Shaksponre  should  solicil  tbis 
Bsylani  in  his  distress;  or  that  \ic  sboulil  ho  kiiidlj'  re- 
ceived bjr  men  who  knew  him,  and  some  of  whom  wtrc 
CDDnected,  if  not  with  his  family,  at  least  with  his  iialive 
town.  Tho  Gompaay,  to  which  he  united  himscH',  was 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Queen's ;  which  had  ub- 
taiaed  the  royal  license  in  1574.  The  place  of  its  per- 
fortnaaces,  when  our  Puet  became  enrolled  among  its 
members,  was  the  Globe  oti  the  Bankside ;  and  its  ma- 
nagers sabaequenlly  purchased  the  theatre  or  Black- 
friars  (the  oldest  theatre  in  London),  which  they  had 
previously  rented  for  some  years ;  and  at  these  two 
theatres,  the  first  of  which  was  open  in  the  centre  lor 
summer  represenlalions  and  the  last  covered  for  those 
of  winter,  were  acted  all  the  dramalio  productions  of 
Sfaakspeare.  That  he  was  at  first  received  into  the  com- 
pany in  a  very  subordinate  situation  may  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  probable,  but  as  certain:  that  he  ever 
oarried  a  link  to  light  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  or 
ever  held  their  horses,  must  be  rejected  as  an  absurd 
tale,  fabricated,  no  doubt,  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvcl- 
loDs,  who  were  solicitous  to  obtain  a  contrast  In  the  hu- 
mility uf  his  first  to  the  pride  of  his  subscqoent  fortunes. 
The  mean  and  servile  occupation,  thus  assigned  to  him, 
was  incompatible  with  his  circnm stances,  even  in  their 
present  afflicted  stale :  and  his  relalions  and  connexions, 
tbough  far  from  wealthy,  were  yet  too  remote  from  abso- 
lote  poverty,  to  permit  him  to  act  for  a  moment  in  such 
a  degrading  situation.  He  was  certainly,  therefore,  im- 
mediately admitted  within  the  theatre ;  but  in  what  rank 
or  character  cannot  now  be  known.  This  fact,  however, 
BfMU  became  of  very  little  consequence ;  for  he  speedily 
raised  himself  into  consideration  aniong  his  new  fellows 
by  the  exertions  of  his  pen,  if  not  by  his  proficiency  as 
an  aolor.  When  be  began  his.carecr  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
what  degree  of  excellence  he  attained  in  his 
sonation  of  dramatic  characters,  are  questions  which 
been  frequently  agitated  without  any  satisfactory 
"  I  publications,  which  appeared   toward 

of  1592,  we  know,  or  at  least  wc  are  induced 
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strongly  to  iiirer  that  at  that  period,  either  as  tho  cortec- 
tor  of  old  or  as  tbe  writer  of  original  dramaa,  lje  had 
supplied  the  stage  with  a  copiousnesfi  of  materials.  We 
learn  also  Trom  the  same  doeaineots  Iliat,  in  his  jirofes' 
gIod  of  actor,  lie  trod  the  boards  not  without  Ilic  acqui- 
sition of  applause.  The  two  publications,  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Robert  Greene's  "  Groatsworth  of  Wil  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  and  Henry  Chettle's 
"  Kind  Hart's  Dream."  In  the  former  of  these  works, 
which  was  published  by  Cliettle  subsequently  to  tbc  un- 
happy author's  decease,  the  writer,  addressing  bis  fellow 
dramatists,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Lodge,  says,  "  Yes! 
trust  them  not"  (the  managers  of  tbe  theatre);  "for  there 
is  an  npatart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  bide,  supposes 
be  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the 
best  of  yon  ;  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac- 
lulum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
country."  As  it  could  not  be  doubtful  against  whom 
this  attack  was  directed,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare  should  be  hurt  by  II :  or  that  he  should  expostu- 
late on  the  occasion  rather  warmly  with  Chettle  as  tbe 
editor  of  the  offensive  matter.  In  consequence,  as  it  Is 
probable,  of  this  expression  of  resentment  on  tbe  part  of 
Sliakspcare,  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Chettle  called 
"  Kind  Hart's  Dream"  issued  Tiom  the  press  before  the 
close  of  tbe  same  year  (1592),  which  had  witnessed  the 
publication  of  Greene's  posthumous  work.  In  this  pam- 
phlet, Chettle  acknowledges  his  concern  for  bating 
edited  any  thing  which  bad  given  pain  to  Sbakspeare,  of 
whose  character  and  accomplishments  he  aTons  a  very 
favorable  opinion.  Marlowe,  as  well  as  Sbakspeare, 
appears  to  have  been  offended  by  some  passages  in  this 
prodnclion  of  poor  Greene's:  and  tobotb  of  these  great 
dramatic  poets  Chettle  refers  iu  the  short  citation  which 
we  shall  now  make  from  bis  page:  "  With  neither  of 
them  that  take  offence  was  1  acquainted,  and  with  one 
of  them"  (concluded  to  be  Marlowe,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter was  unhappily  not  good)  "  I  care  not  if  1  never 
bo.    The  other "  (who  must  necessarily  be  Shakspcarc) 
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'*  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  mnch  spare  fts  since  I 
wish  I  had ;  for  that,  as  I  have  moderated  the  hate  of 
living  authors,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion,, 
(especially  in  such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead,)  that 
I  did  not  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been 
my  fault:  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil  than  he  is  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes. 
Besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness 
of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty ;  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.''  Shakspeare 
was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  this  testimony 
of  a  contemporary,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  himself  an  actor,  in  favour  of  his  moral  and  his  pro- 
fessional excellence,  must  be  admitted  as  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  now  written  for 
the  stage ;  and  before  he  entered  upon  dramatic  com- 
position we  are  certain  that  he  had  completed,  though  he 
had  not  published,  his  two  long  and  laboured  poems  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  We  can-r 
not,  therefore,  y^ate  his  arrival  in  the  capital  later  than 
1588,  or,  perhaps,  than  1587 ;  and  the  four  or  five  years 
which  interposed  between  his  departure  from 'Stratford 
and  his  becoming  the  object  of  Greene*s  malignant  at- 
tack, constituted  a  busy  and  an  important  period  of  his 
life.  Within  this  term  he  had  conciliated  the  friendship 
of  the  young  Thomas  Wriothesly^  the  liberal,  the  high- 
sonled,  the  romantic  Earl  of  Southampton ;  a  friendship 
which  adhered  to  him  throughout  his  life ;  and  he  had 
risen  to  that  celebrity,  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  which 
placed  him  with  the  first  wits  of  the  age,  and  subse- 
quently lifted  him  to  the  notice  and  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  as  they  successively  sate  upon  the 
throne  of  England. 

At  the  point  of  time  which  our  narrative  has  now 
reached,  we  cannot  accurately  determine  what  dramatic 
pieces  had  been  composed  by  him :  but  we  are  assured 
that  they  were  of  sufficient  excellence  to  excite  the  envy 
and  the  consequent  hostility  of  those  who,  before  his 
rising,  had  been  the  luminaries  of  the  stage.  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  curiosity  if  the  feat  were  possible,  to 
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Hiljust  wilb  any  precision  tbe  orUci  in  whicb  bis  won" 
derful  produclioDS  issued  from  his  btain.  Bill  tbe  at- 
tempt has  more  than  once  been  tnailc,  and  never  yet 
with  entire  success.  Wc  know  only  that  bis  connexion 
wilb  tbe  stage  oontinucd  for  about  twenty  years  (Ibougb 
the  duration  even  of  tbia  term  cannot  bo  Bctllcd  with 
precision}  and  that,  williin  this  period  he  composed 
either  partiitlly,  ns  working  on  tbe  ground  of  olhers,  or 
educiog  then)  altogether  from  his  own  fertility,  tliirly- 
fivo  or  (if  that  wretched  thing,  Pericles,  iq.  consequence 
of  Dryden's  testimony  in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  and 
of  a  few  touches  of  the  golden  FEN  being  discoverable 
in  its  last  scenes,  mtist  be  added  to  Ibc  number)  thirty- 
six  dramas;  nnd  that  of  these  it  is  probable  that  su  oh  as 
were  founded  on  tbe  works  of  preceding  authors  were 
the  first  essays  of  bis  dramatic  talent ;  and  such  as  were 
more  perfectly  his  own,  and  are  of  the  first  sparkle  of 
excellence,  were  among  ttie  last.  While  1  should  nut 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  station  "  Pericles,"  the  three  parts 
of"  Henry  VI."  (for  I  cannot  see  any  ryson  for  throw- 
ing the  first  of  these  parts  from  the  protection  of  our 
aathor's  name),  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  "The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  "  The  Taming'  of  the  Shrew,"  "  King  John," 
and  "  Richard  II.,"  among  his  earliest  productions,  I 
should,  with  equal  confidence,  arrange  "  Macbeth," 
"  Lear,"  "  Othello,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  Tbe  Tem- 
pest," with  bis  latest,  assigning  them  to  that  season  of 
his  life,  when  his  mind  exulted  in  the  conscious  pleni- 
tude of  power.  Whatever  might  be  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  this  illustrious  family  of  genius  sprang 
into  existence,  they  soon  attracted  notice,  and  speedily 
compelled  the  homage  of  respect  from  those  who  were 
the  most  eminent  for  their  learning,  their  talents,  or  their 
rank.  Jonson,  Selden,  Beaamont,  Fletcher,  and  Donne 
were  the  associates  and  the  intimates  of  our  Poet :  the 
Earl  of  liioutbampton  was  his  especial  friend :  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  of  Montgomery  were  avowedly  his  ad- 
mirers and  patrons :  Queen  Elizabeth  distinguished  him 
lb  her  favour;  and  her  successor,  James,  with  hi^ 
band,  honoured  the  great  dramatist  with  a  letter  of 
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thanks  fur  the  compliment  paid  in  Macbeth  to  the  royat 
faoiily  or  the  Stuarts  *. 

The  circumslance  which  first  brought  the  two  lords  of 
the  stag;e,  Shakspeare  and  J  on  eon,  it)  to  that  embrace  of 
friendship  which  continued  indissoluble,  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  dnriog  the  permission  of  mortality,  is 
reported  to  have  been  tlie  kind  assistance  givca  by  the 
former  lo  the  latter,  when  be  was  offering  one  of  his 
plaja  (Evcrj  Man  in  his  Humour)  for  the  beneSt  uf 
representation.  The  mnnuacript,  as  it  Is  said,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  rejected  and  relnrncd  witli  a  rude 
answer,  when  Shakspeare,  fortunately  glancing  his  eye 
over  its  pHsi's,  immediately  discovered  its  merit;  and, 
with  his  inflncnoe,  obtained  its  introduction  on  the  stage. 
To  this  slorj  some  specious  objections  have  been  raised ; 
and  there  cannot  be  an;  necessity  for  coiilendiiig  Ibr  it, 
as  no  lucky  accident  can  be  required  lo  account  for  the 
indncemout  of  amity  between  two  men  of  high  genins, 
each  treading  the  same  broad  path  lo  fame  and  fortune. 
yet  each  with  a  character' so  peculiarly  bis  own  that  he 
might  attain  his  object  without  wounding  Ibe  pride  or 
invadinf;  the  interests  of  the  other.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Shak- 
speare excited  the  envy  and  the  consequent  enmity  of 
Jonson.  It  is  well  that  of  these  aesorted  facts  no  evi- 
dences can  be  adduced.  The  friendship  of  these  great 
men  seems  to  have  been  unbroken  during  tho  life  of 
Shakspeare;  and,  on  his  death,  Jonson  made  an  offering 
lo  bis  memory  of  high,  just,  and  appropriate  panegyric. 
Ue  places  him  above  not  only  the  modern  but  the  Greek 
dramatists;  and  he  professes  for  him  admiration  short 
only  of  idolatry.  They  who  can  discover  any  penuri- 
gnsness  of  praise  in  the  surviving  poet  must  bo  gifled 
with  a  very  peculiar  vision  of  mind.  With  the  flowers, 
which  he  strewed  upon  the  grave  of  bis  friend,  there  cer- 
tainly was  not  blended  one  poisonoas  oi  bitter  leaf.    If, 

*  The  «iiatcnce  n(  Ihis  ro.vHl  letter  of  Ihsnks  I,  SHierlfd  db 
Ibe  iDthorilj  of  SbetGeld  Duke  of  BuckinglmiD,  nliu  sm  it  ia  the 

El  of  Ditenuit.    The  csQse  of  the  liionka  ii  aasicneil  on 
BTobabU  eonjeotutE. 
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tliereroTe,  he  was,  as  be  is  rcpreseated  to  bavo  been  b; 
an  impartial  and  able  judge,  (UrummoDd  ofUawIliorii- 
deo)  "  a  great  tover  and  praiscr  of  hitDself;  a  conlctnner 
niiil  Eoortier  of  olbcrs;  jealous  ofeverj^  word  and  action 
of  tJioso  about  him,  Bt.c.  Sec.,"  bow  can  we  otherwise  ac- 
count for  ibe  uDinternipted  barmuDy  of  his  intercourse 
with  our  bard  tlinn  by  supposing  that  Ihe  frailties  of  his 
nature  were  overruled  by  that  preerninence  of  mental 
power  in  his  friend  which  precluded  competition;  and 
by  his  friend's  sweetness  of  temper  and  geotleDess  of 
manners,  which  repressed  every  feeling  of  hostility. 
Uetween  Sbnkspeare  and  Thomas  Wriotbesly,  tlie  mu~ 
niiiocnt  and  the  noble  Earl  of  Southampton,  distin- 
guisfaed  in  history  by  bis  inviolalile  atlachmeot  to  Ibe 
rash  and  the  anfortanBte  Esies,  the  friendship  was  per- 
manent and  ardent.  At  its  commencement,  in  1593, 
wlicn  Sbakspearo  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Soatb- 
amplon  was  not  wore  than  nineteen ;  and,  with  the  love 
of  general  literature,  be  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre.  His  attention  was  hrst  drawn 
to  Sbakspeere  by  the  poet's  dedication  to  him  of  the 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  that  "  first  heir,''  as  the  dedicator 
calls  It,"  uf  bis  iuTeDlioa;"  and  the  acquaintance,  once 
begun  between  characters  and  hearts  like  theirs,  would 
soun  mature  into  intimacy  and  friendship.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1594)  Shakspeare's  second  poem,  "  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,"  was  addressed  by  Mm  to  his  noble 
patron  in  a  strain  of  less  distant  timidity;  and  we  may 
infer  from  it  that  the  poet  had  then  obtained  a  portion  of 
the  hvour  whiob  he  sought.  That  his  fortunes  were 
euentiully  promoted  by  the  munificent  patronage  of 
Soathamplon  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 
told  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  surely  p 
the  means  of  knowing  Ihefact,  tliat  thepeergave  atone 
time  to  bis  favoured  dramatist  the  magnificent  present 
of  ft  thousand  pounds.  This  is  rejected  by  MoJone  as 
an  extravagant  exaggetallon;  and  because  the  donation 
is  said  to  have  been  ihade  fur  the  purposeiof  enabling 
Jw  poet  to  complete  a  purchase  which  be  had  llicn  in 
iontctnplation ;  and  because  no  purchase  of  an  adequate 
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Hhagnitade  seems  to  have  been  accomplisbed  by  btm, 
the  critic  treats  the  whole  story  with  contempt;  and  is 
desirous  of  sabstitating  a  dedication  fee  of  odc  hundred 
pounds  for  the  more  princely  liberality  which  is  attested 
by  Davenant.  Bat  surely  a  purchase  might  be  within 
the  view  of  Shakspeare,  and  eventually  not  be  effected ; 
^nd  then  of  coarse  the  thousand  pounds  in  question 
would  be  added  to  his  personal  property ;  where  it  would 
just  complete  the  income  on  which  be  is  reported  to  have 
retired  from  the  stage.  As  to  the  incredibility  of  the 
gift  in  consequence  of  its  value,  have  we  not  witnessed 
a  gift,  made  in  the  present  day,  by  a  noble  of  the, land 
to  a  mere  actor,  of  ten  times  the  nominal  and  twice  the 
effective  value,  of  this  [uroad  bounty  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Southampton's*  to  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
baman  race  f  ? 

Of  the  d^ree  of  patronage  and  kindness  extended  to 
Shakspeare  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
we  are  altogether  ignorant :  but  we  know,  from  the  dedi* 

*  As  the  patron  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Thomas  Wri- 
othesly.  Earl  of  Soothampton,  is  entitled  to  oar  especial  attention 
and  respect.  Bat  I  cannot  admit  his  eventful  historj  into  the 
text,  witboat  breaking  the  unity  of  my  biographical  narrative  ; 
and  to  speak  of  him  within  the  compass  of  a  note  will  be  only  to 
inform  my  readers  that  he  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October  1578 : 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  mad  attempts  of  his  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Essex/  against  the  government  of  Elizabeth  :  that,  in  conse* 
qaence,  he  was  con6ned  during  her  life  by  that  Queen,  who  was 
so  lenient  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  friends  : 
that,  immediately  on  her  death,  he  was  liberated  by  her  sncoes* 
■or,  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  enmities  of  the  murderess  of  his 
mother :  that  he  was  promoted  to  honoars  by  the  new  sovereign ; 
and  that,  finally,  being  sent  with  a  military  command  to  the  Low 
Coontries,  he  caught  a  fever  from  his  son,  Lord  Wriothesly ;  and, 
sarviving  him  only  five  days,  conoladed  his  active  and  honorable 
career  of  life  at  Bergen-op-zoom,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1624* 
It  may  be  added,  that,  impoverished  by  his  liberalities,  he  left 
his  widow  in  sach  circamstances  as  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
the  erown. 

t  The  late  Doke  of  Northomberland  made  a  present  to  Jdha 
Kemble  of  10,000/. 
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cfltion  of  his  works  lo  lliem  by  Hcminge  and  Condell, 
that  the)'  bad  distinguished  IhemsclTes  as  his  admirers 
and  friendH.  That  Eie  numbered  many  raore  oftiie  nobi- 
iitj  or  his  day  among  the  faomiigers  of  his  traasceadent 
geoias,  we  may  consider  as  a  specious  probability.  Sat 
wc  must  not  indnlge  in  conjectures,  when  we  can  gra- 
tify ourselTes  with  the  reports  of  tradition,  approaching 
vet;  nearly  to  certainties.  DlisEubctli,  as  It  is  conSdeatly 
said,  honoured  our  illnstrious  dramatist  with  tier  espe- 
cial notice  and  regard.  She  was  □□  question  ably  fond  of 
Ibeatric  exhibitions;  and,  with  her  literary  miod  and  facr 
discrimlDating  eye,  it  Is  impossible  thai  she  should  over- 
look; and  that,  not  overlooking,  slie  should  not  appre- 
ciate the  man,  whose  genius  formed  the  prime  glory  of 
ber  reif^n.  It  is  aOirmed  that,  delighted  will)  the  charac- 
ter of  Falstaff  as  drawn  in  the  two  paria  of  Henry  IV., 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  gross  and  dissolute 
knigbt  andcr  the  influence  of  love ;  and  that  the  result 
of  our  Poet's  compliance,  with  the  desire  of  his  royal 
mistress,  was  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  *."  Fa- 
voured, however,  as  our  Poet  seems  to  have  been  by 
Elizabeth,  and  notwtthslauding  the  fine  incense  which 
he  offered  to  ber  vanity,  it  does  noi  appear  that  be  pro- 
fited in  any  degree  by  ber  bonnty.  She  could  distinguish 
and  could  smile  upon  genius :  but  unless  it  were  imme- 
diately serviceable  to  her  personal  or  her  polilical  inte- 
rests, she  had  not  the  soul  to  reward  it.     However  ia- 

*  Aumsled  Be  Ibjs  comcdj  is  wilh  macb  •liatincl  ddineatian 
urdmracler,  it  CBDnot  be  prODODDOeii  lo  be  unwerlby  of  its  great 
lUlhnr.  But  it  evioces  tbe  dinicalLy  o!  ncitidg  upoD  i  prescribed 
BDbjeoI,  Slid  gf  working »ilbefl«Dt  under  the  coDtroll  orauathEr 
niai.  As  be  tporled  Id  tbe  scenes  of  Heor;  IV.,  FntalaiFwss 
JQSUSceplible  of  love:  and  tbe  egregioas  dnpe  of  Wiodsor, 
dusked  aiid  cudgelled  bb  be  wbs,  CBBnot  be  tbe  wit  nf  EbsI- 
cheap,  or  Ibe  goeit  aS  Sliallow,  or  the  mililar^  cammaiider  on  Ibe 
Geld  of  Shrewabary.     Bat  eien  (he  genius  at  Sbakspeare  conld 
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ferior  to  lier  in  the  arts  of  govominent  and  in  some  of 
tfae  great  characters  of  mind  might  be  her  ScoUisJj  snc- 
cessocr  he  rescmhled  her  id  his  love  of  letters,  and  in  his 
own  callivation  of  learning,  lie  was  a  scholar,  and 
even  a  poet:  his  altachment  lo  the  general  cause  of 
literature  was  strong;  and  his  love  of  the  drama  and  the 
theatre  was  particularl;  warm.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  he  had  writton,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Shakapcare,  ac- 
knowledging, as  it  is  supposed,  the  compliment  paid  lo 
him  in  the  noble  scenes  of  Machelh  ;  and  scarcely  had 
the  crown  of  England  fallen  upon  his  head,  when  he 
granted  his  rojal  patent  to  our  Poet  and  his  company  of 
the  Globcj  and  thus  raised  thorn  from  being  the  Lord 
Chnmherlain's  servants  to  he  the  servants  of  the  King. 
The  patent  is  dated  on  the  191b  of  May  1603,  and  Ihe 
name  of  William  Shakspcaro  stands  second  on  Ihe  list 
of  the  patentees.  As  the  demise  of  Etiiiabeth  had  oc- 
curred on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  March,  this  early 
attention  of  James  to  the  company  of  the  Globe  may 
be  regarded  as  highly  complimenlary  to  Shakspeare'a 
theatre,  and  as  strongly  demonstrative  of  the  new  sove- 
reign's partiality  for  the  drama.  But  James's  patronage 
of  our  Poet  was  not  in  any  other  way  beneficial  lo  his 
fortunes.  If  Ehzabetb  were  too  parsimonious  for  an 
etfective  patron,  by  his  profusion  on  his  pleasures  and 
his  favorites,  James  soon  became  too  needy  to  possess 
the  means  of  bounty  for  the  reward  of  talents  and  of 
learning.  Honour,  in  short,  was  all  that  Shakspeaic 
gained  by  the  favour  of  two  snccessivc  sovereigns,  each 
of  them  versed  in  literature,  each  of  them  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  each  of  them  capable  of  appreciating  tlie 
Iraosccndency  of  bis  genius. 

It  wonld  be  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  exiiihlt  lo 
onr  readers  some  portion  at  least  of  the  personal  history 
of  this  illustrious  man  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
capital; — to  announce  the  names  and  characters  of  bis 
associates,  a  few  of  which  only  we  can  obtain  from  Ful* 
\et;  to  delineate  his  habits  of  life;  to  record  his  convi- 
1!  the  books  which  he  read; 
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and  to  narabcr  hia  compositioDS  as  Ihej  dropped  in  snc~ 
cession  from  his  pen.  But  no  power  of  Ibis  natnrc  la 
indulfced  lo  us.  All  that  active  and  ellicient  portion  of 
his  mortal  existence,  wbich  constitnied  cooelilerably 
marc  tban  a  third  part  of  it,  is  an  unknown  region,  not 
to  t>e  penetrated  b;  our  tnost  zcalons  and  intelii^nt 
researches.  It  may  be  regarded  bj  us  as  a  kind  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  wbich  our  reason  assures  its  to  be  glowing 
with  fertility  and  alive  with  population;  but  which  is 
abandoned  in  onr  maps,  from  the  ignorance  of  our  geo- 
graphers, lo  the  death  of  barrenness,  and  the  silence  of 
sandy  desolation.  By  the  Stratford  register  we  can 
ascertain  that  bis  only  son,  Hamnot,  was  buried,  in  tbo 
tnelrihyear  of  his  age.on  thelltb  of  August  1596^  and 
that,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  eleven  years,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  lo  John  Hall,  a  physi- 
cian, on  tbe  5th  of  Juno  1G07.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  purchases  made  by  him  at  Stratford,  one 
of  Ibem  being  that  of  New  Place,  which  he  repaired  and 
oroaraeuted  tor  his  future  residence,  tbe  two  entries 
which  we  have  now  extracted  from  tbe  roister,  are 
positively  all  that  we  can  relate  with  conlidence  of  oat 
gte»t  Poet  and  bis  family,  during  the  long  term  of  his 
connexion  with  the  theatre  and  the  metropolis.  We 
may  fairly  conclude,  indeed,  that  bo  was  present  at  each 
of  tho  doioeslic  events,  recorded  by  the  register :  that  he 
attended  bis  son  to  tbe  grave,  and  his  daughter  to  tbe 
altar.  We  may  believe  rIso,  from  its  great  probability, 
even  on  Ihe  teslimony  of  Aubrey,  that  he  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  hia  native  town ;  whence  bis  family  were  never 
removed,  and  wbich  he  seems  always  to  have  contem- 
plated as  the  restiog  place  of  bis  declining  age.  He 
probably  had  nothing  more  than  a  lodging  in  London, 
and  this  be  might  occasionally  change:  but  in  15!>6  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  somewhere  near  to  tbe  Bear-Garden 
in  Santhwark. 

ncs  procured  from  the  continent  a  large 

importation  of  mulberry  trees,  with  a  view  to  llie  csta* 

blisbroent  of  tbe  silk   manufactory  in  his  dominions) 

id,  either  in  Ibis  year  or  in  the  following,  Shakspeare 
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enriched  Lis  fardcn  at  New  PUoe  with  ouo  of  lhe«o 
esotic,  and  at  Ibal  lime,  very  rare  trc«a.  This  pUnI  uC  iiis 
band  took  rool,  aod  Qourisbed  till  the  ;i:ar  IT&2,  wbeu 
it  was  destroyed  by  llie  barbarous  axe  of  one  Francis 
Gastrell,  a  clergjmaa,  iuto  whose  worse  (ban  Uolliic 
bands  New  i'lacc  bad  most  nnfortuaalelj  I'allm. 

As  we  are  tiot  told  the  jirecise  lime,  when  Shakspearo 

retired  from  Ibe  stage  and  the  mclTopolis  to  enjoy  Ilia 

traD([uillity  of  life  in  his  natiTe  town,  we  cannot  pretend 

to  determine  it.   As  he  is  said,  however,  lo  bavc  passed 

some  years  in  his  establishment  at  New  I'lace.  we  may 

conclnde  that  his  removal  took  place  eilht^rlti  IfilSor  in 

1S13,  when  he  was  yet  in  the  vi^nr  of  lile,  bdnn;  not 

more  than  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years  old.     Me  bad 

ceased,  as  it  is  probable,  lo  tread  the  stage  as  an  aclor 

at  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  the  list  of  actors,  preflxod  to 

the   Volpono  of  B.  Jonson,   performed   at  the  Ulnbo 

theatre,  and  pablisbed  in  1605,  the  name  of  W.  Shak- 

■peare  is  not  to  be  foand.   However  versed  he  might  bo 

ce  of  acting,  (and  that  be  was  versed  in  it 

e  are  assured  by  his  directions  tu  the  players  in  Him- 

l>t)  a«d,  however  well  he  might  acquit  himself  in  Bumo 

if  the  subordinate  characters  of  the  drama,  it  does  not 

f.jt^eai  that  he  ever  rose  to  tbe  higher  honours  of  his 

I  fnifession.  But  if  Ibey  were  above  his  attainment,  they 

1  ««ein  not  to  have  been  tbe  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  (ur 

L|lj  one  of  his  sonnets*  we  find  that  bo  lamented  the 

~  itime  wbicb  bad  devoted  him  to  the  stage,  and  that  he 

msklered  himself  as  degraded  by  snch  a  pnblic  exhi- 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  actors  were  to 

'  be  the  companions  of  princes :  when  their  lives,  as  uf 

ttlnsliioos  men,  were  to  be  whiten ;  and  when  statues 

were  lo  be  ercetcd  to  them  by  public  contribution  ! 

Tbe  amonnt  of  tbe  fortnne,  on  which  Shakspeare  re- 
tired from  the  busy  world,  has  been  the  subject  ofaomo 
iliscnssioo-  By  Gildon,  who  I'urbcars  to  stale  bis  uulliu- 
rity.  Ibis  fortnoe  is  valued  at  300/.  a  year ;  and  liy 
B^one,  who,  calculating  our  Poet's  real  properly  irurn 
nlbentic  documents,  assigns  a.  random  value  lo  his 
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personal,  it  is  redaced  ta  200^  Of  these  two  Talaations 
orshakspeare's  property,  we  conceive  lliat  GiidoD's  ap- 
pniacbes  the  more  nearly  to  the  truth :  for  if  to  Malone'a 
conjeclaral  eslimnte  of  llie  personal  properly,  of  which 
he  profeBSes  to  lie  wholly  ignorant,  be  added  the  thou- 
sand ponads,  given  by  Soalhamplon,  (an  actofinnDiG- 
ceoce  of  which  we  entertain  not  a  doubt)  the  precise 
total,  as  money  then  bore  an  interest  of  lOJ.per  cent.,  of 
the  three  hnndred  pounds  a  year  will  be  made  ap.  On 
the  smallest  of  these  incomes,  however,  when  money 
was  at  least  of  five  times  its  present  value,  inisht  onr 
Poet  possess  the  comforts  and  the  liberalities  of  life: 
and  in  the  socioly  of  his  family,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  conciliated  by  the  amiableness  of  his  manners 
and  the  pleasantness  of  his  conTcrsalion,  he  seems  to 
have  passed  his  few  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  and  respect.  So  exquisite,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  his  relish  of  the  quiet,  which  was  his  por- 
tion within  the  walls  of  New  Place,  that  it  induced  a 
complete  oblivion  of  all  that  had  engaged  his  attention, 
and  had  nggrandizcd  his  name  in  the  preceding  scenes 
of  his  life.  Without  any  regard  to  his  literary  fame, 
either  present  or  to  come,  he  saw  with  perfect  unconcern 
some  of  his  immortal  worlts  brought,  mutilated  and 
deformed,  in  surreptitious  copies,  before  the  world ;  and 
others  of  them,  with  an  equal  indifference  to  their  late, 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  their  unrevised  or  interpolated 
MSS.  in  the  hands  of  the  theatric  prompter.  There  is 
not,  probably,  in  the  whole  compass  of  literary  history, 
Hucli  another  instance  of  a  proud  supcriorily  to  what  has 
been  called  by  a  rival  genius, 

"  The  last  inlirmily  of  nobb  minds," 
as  that  wliioh  was  now  cxiiihited  by  our  illustrious  dra- 
matist and  poet.    He  seemed 

■'  An  if  hx  conia  nol  or  he  would  na(  Rnd, 
How  nioah  his  wDrlb  iranecended  nil  his  bind  *." 
With  a  privilege,  rarely  indulged  even  to  the  sons  of 
EpilB|i!i  an  a  Fair  Alaidcn  Lad^,  by  Drjden. 
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genius,  he  liRd  proilaced  his  admirable  irorks  without 
any  tbioea  or  labonr  of  the  mind :  they  hud  obtnined  fof 
him  ftll  (hat  lie  had  asked  Trora  ihem.—the  palronagc  of 
the  great,  tbe  applause  of  the  vfiUj,  and  >  competency 
of  fortune  adequate  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires- 
Having  Talfilled  or,  possibly,  exceeded  bis  expectations, 
they  had  discharjEed  their  dnty;  and  ho  threw  tbem 
altogether  from  his  thought;  and  whether  it  were  their 
destiny  to  emerge  into  renown,  or  to  perish  in  tlic  drawer 
of  a  manager;  (o  be  brought  to  light  in  a  ttlale  of  inte- 
grity, or  to  reintil  the  glimpaei  i^  tht  moon  with  a  Ihovland 
mortal  murderi  on  tAeir  head,  engaged  no  part  of  his  soli- 
citude or  interest.  They  had  given  to  him  the  nicans  of 
easy  life,  and  he  sought  from  them  nothing  more.  This 
insensibility  in  our  Author  to  tbe  olTspring  of  bis  brain 
may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder  or  admiration :  but 
its  consfqueoccs  have  been  calamitous  to  those  wiio  in 
utter  times  have  bung  with  delight  over  his  pBgct>.  On 
the  intellect  and  the  temper  of  these  ill-l'aled  mortals  it 
has  inflicted  n  heavy  load  of  punishment  In  the  dulness 
and  the  arrogance  of  commentators  and  illustrators— 
in  tbe  conceit  and  petulance  of  Theobald ;  the  imhe- 
cilUty  of  Capell;  tbe  pert  and  tasteless  dogmatism  of 
Steeveos  ;  tbe  ponderous  Jittleness  of  Malone  and 
of  Drake.  Some  superior  men,  it  is  true,  have  on- 
listod  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare.  Rowo, 
Pope,  Warburlon,  Hanmer,  and  Johnson  have  succes- 
sively been  his  editors ;  and  have  profcHsed  to  give  bis 
scones  in  their  original  purity  to  the  world.  Hut  from 
some  cause  or  other,  which  it  is  not  our  present  busi- 
ness to  explore,  each  of  these  uditors,  in  his  turn,  has 
disappointed  tbe  just  e?ipectalions  of  the  public:  and, 
with  an  inversion  of  Nature's  general  rule,  the  little 
men  have  finally  prevailed  against  the  groat.  The  block- 
heads have  booted  the  wits  from  the  licld:  and,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  tbe  mighty  body  of  Shakspeare,  like 
barnacles  to  the  hull  of  a  proud  man  of  war,  they  are 
prepared  to  ploogb  with  him  the  vast  ocean  of  time; 
and  thus,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  to  snatch 
Ibcmsclves  from  that  oblivion  to  which  Nature  bad  dc- 
d2 
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voted  Ihcm.  It  would  be  unjust,  Iiowe»cr,  to  defrnud 
these  gBotitmta  ol'  tbcir  proper  praise.  Thi?y  have  read 
for  ineD  of  la[enta;  and,  bj  their  gross  labour  in  the 
mine,  they  have  accnmulated  materials  to  be  arranged 
and  polished  by  the  hand  of  the  finer  artist.  Some  apo- 
logy may  be  necessary  for  this  short  digression  from  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  mj  biography.  But  the 
three  or  foar  years,  which  were  passed  by  Shakspeare 
iu  the  peaceful  retirement  of  New  Place  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  traditionary  anecdote  deserviDg  of  our 
record  ;  and  the  chasm  may  not  improperly  he  supplied 
with  whatever  stands  iu  contignity  with  it.  I  should 
pass  in  silence,  as  too  trilling  for  notice,  the  story  of  our 
Poet's  extempore  and  jocalar  epitaph  on  John  Combe,  a 
rich  townsmau  of  Stratford,  and  a  noted  money-lender, 
if  mj  readers  would  not  object  to  me  that  1  had  omillod 
an  anecdote  which  had  been  honoured  witi)  a  place  in 
every. preceding  biography  of  my  author.  As  the  cir- 
cumstance is  related  by  Rowe,  "  Iu  a  pleasant  conver- 
sation among  tbeir  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told 
Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he 
intended  to  write  his  epitaph  if  be  happened  to  outlive 
him;  and,  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said 
of  him  when  be  was  dead,  he  desired  it  might  bo  done 
immediately :  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him  these 
four  verses : 

Ten  m  the  handred  lies  bere  ingraved  : 


Hd  !  Uo  1  rjaalh  Ihe  deiil,  'tis  my  Juhd  a  Combe. 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the 
man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it,"  By  Aubrey 
the  story  is  dilTcrenlty  told ;  and  the  lines  in  question, 
with  some  alterations,  which  evidently  make  them 
worse,  are  said  to  have  been  written  after  Combe's 
death.  Steevens  and  Malone  discredit  the  whole  tale. 
Tbe  two  first  lines,  as  given  to  us  by  Rowe,  are  unques- 
tionably not  Shakspeare's ;  tmd  tfcat  any  lasting  cnmily 
subsisted  between  these  two  burghers  of  Stratford  is 
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disproved  bj  the  respective  nills  or  the  parties,  John 
Combe  bequeathing  five  pounds  to  our  Pi>et,  and  our  Poet 
leavinghisswordlo  JohnCombe'Biicpbeir  and  residuHry 
legatee,  John  Combe  bimaclfbeing  at  ibat  time  deceased. 
With  the  two  commentators  a  hove  mentioned,  1  am  in- 
clined, thererore,  on  the  whole,  to  reject  the  story  as  a 
fabrication ;  though  I  cannot,  with  Slecvens,  convict 
the  Hues  of  malignity ;  or  think,  with  him  and  with  Ma- 
lone,  that  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  sapposi- 
tion  of  his  being  their  author,  conld  require  any  laboured 
vindicaliou  to  clear  it  from  staio.  lu  the  anecdote,  as 
related  by  Rowe,  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  whimsical 
sally,  breaking  I'roio  the  mind  of  one  friend,  and  of  a 
nature  to  excite  a  good-humoured  smile  on  the  cheek  of 
the  other.  In  Aubrey's  hands,  the  transaction  assumes 
a  somewhat  darker  complexion ;  and  the  worse  verses, 
as  written  after  the  death  of  theu-  subject,  may  justly  bo 
branded  as  malevolent,  and  as  discovering  enmity  in 
the  heart  of  their  writer.  Hut  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
upon  a  topic  which,  in  trnth,  is  undesprving  of  a  sylla- 
ble; Bad  if  1  were  to  linger  on  it  any  longer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  Malone's  reasons  for  bis  preference 
of  Aubrey's  copy  of  the  epitaph  to  Rowe'a,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  single  Ho  in 
the  last  line  of  Aubrey's,  as  Ho  is  the  abbreviation  of 
Hobgoblin,  one  of  the  names  of  Robin  Good-fellow,  tho 
fairy  servant  of  Oberon,  my  readers  would  have  just 
canse  lo  complain  of  me  as  sporting  with  their  time  and 
their  patience. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1614,  Stratrord  was  ravaged  by  a 
fire,  which  destroyed  fifty-four  dwelling-liouses  besides 
bams  and  ant-offices.  It  abstained,  however,  from  the 
property  of  Shakspeare ;  and  be  had  only  to  commiserate 
the  losses  of  bis  neighbours. 

With  ilia  various  powers  of  pleasing;  his  wit  and  his 
bumonri  the  gentleness  of  his  manners;  tbeflowofhis 
spirits  and  his  fancy;  the  variety  of  anecdote  with  which 
his  mind  must  liave  been  stored ;  his  knowledge  of  the 

orld,  and  his  intimacy  with  man,  in  every  gradation  of 

e  Boiuety,  from  the  prompter  of  a  playhouse  lo  the 


peer  and  the  sovereign,  Sbakspeare  muat  haVe  been  a 
deliglitl'ul — nay,  a  t'ascioaliiig  cumpanion;  and  bis  >c- 
qiiainlan(;e  must  necessarily  have  been  courted  by  all 
Ibe  prime  inhabifaots  of  Stratford  aod  ila  vicinily.  But 
over  this,  as  over  the  preceding  periods  of  his  life,  biood 
silence  and  oblivion;  and  in  our  total  ignorance  of  bis 
intimacies  and  friendships,  we  must  apply  to  our  ima- 
gination to  furnish  out  his  convivial  board  where  intel- 
Ject  presided,  and  delight,  with  admiration,  gave  the 
applause. 

Go  the  2d  of  Febrnary  16I&-1Q,  he  married  hifl 
yoangcst  daughter,  Judith,  then  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  her  ago,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford  ; 
and  on  the  251b  of  the  succeeding  month  he  executed 
his  will.  Ho  was  then,  aa  it  would  appear,  in  tlie  full 
vigour  and  enjoyment  of  life;  and  we  are  not  iniiirmed 
that  his  constitution  hdd  been  previously  weakened  by 
the  attack  of  any  malady.  But  his  days,  or  rather  bis 
hours,  were  now  all  numbered ;  for  he  breathed  his  last 
on  the  23d  of  the  ensuing  April,  on  that  anniversary  of 
his  birth  which  completed  bis  fifty'second  year.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  our  curiosity  to  know  something 
of  the  disease,  which  thus  prematurely  terminated  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  man:  bat  the  secret  is  withheld 
from  Ds ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it. 
We  may  becertainthatDr.Hall,  who  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  eminence,  attended  his  father-in-law  in  his 
last  illness;  and  Dr.  Hall  kept  a  register  of  all  the  re- 
markable cases,  with  their  symptoms  and  treatment, 
which  ill  the  course  of  his  practice  had  fallen  under  his 
observation.  This  curious  MS,,  which  had  escaped  the 
enmity  of  time,  was  obtained  byMalone:  but  the  re- 
corded cases  in  it  most  unfortunately  began  with  the 
year  1G17;  aud  the  preceding  part  of  the  register,  which 
most  probably  had  been  in  esistence,  could  nowhere 
be  fouDiI.  The  mortal  complaint,  therefore,  of  William 
Shakspearc  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unknown ;  and, 
as  darkness  hud  closed  upon  his  path  through  life,  so 
darkness  now  gatliered  round  his  bed  of  death,  awfully 
to  cover  it  from  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations. 
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On  the  25th  of  April  1616,  two  days  after  his  de- 
cease, he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  chorch  of 
Stratford ;  and  at  some  period  within  the  seven  sobse- 
quent  years  (for  in  1623  it  is  noticed  in  the  verses  of 
Leonard  Digges)  a  monument  was  raised  to  his  me- 
mory either  by  the  respect  of  his  townsmen,  or  by  t^e 
piety  of  his  relations.  It  represents  the  Poet  with  a 
countenance  of  thought,  resting  on  a  cushion  and  in  the 
act  of  writing.  It  is  placed  under  an  arch,  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  which  are  gilt.  The  face  is  said,  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  not  on  any  adequate  authority,  to  have  been 
modelled  from  the  face  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  whole 
was  painted  to  bring  the  imitation  nearer  to  nature. 
The  face  and  the  hands  wore  the  carnation  of  life :  the 
eyes  were  light  haael ;  the  hair  and  beard  were  auburn : 
a  black  gown,  without  sleeves,  hung  loosely  over  a  scar- 
let doublet  The  cushion  in  its  upper  part  was  green : 
in  its  lower,  crimson ;  and  the  tassels  were  of  gold  co» 
lour.  This  certainly  was  not  in  the  high  classical  taste ; 
though  we  may  learn  from  Pausanias  that  statics  in 
Greece  were  sometimes  coloured  after  life;  but  as  it 
was  the  work  of  contemporary  hands,  and  was  intended, 
by  those  who  knew  the  Poet,  to  convey  to  posterity  some 
resemblance  of  his  lineaments  and' dress,  it  was  a  mo- 
nument of  rare  value;  and  the  tastelessness  of  Malone, 
who  caused  all  its  tints  to  be  obliterated  with  a  daubing 
of  white  lead,  cannot  be  sufficiently  ridiculed  and  con-r 
demned.  Its  material  is  a  species  of  free-stone ;  and  as 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  was  most  probably  under  the 
guidance  of  Doctor. Hall,  it  bore  some  promise  of  like- 
ness to  the  mighty  dead.  Immediately  below  the 
cushion  is  the  following  distich : — 

Jodicio  Folium ;  genio  Socratem ;  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit ;  popalns  mceret ',  Oljmpas  faabet. 

On  a  tablet  underneath  are  inscribed  these  lines : — 

Stay,  passenger,  ^hy  dost  tbon  go  go  fast  7 

Read,  if  tboo  can'st,  whom  envioas  death  has  placed 
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Witbin  Ifaii  monumcnl—Shakipaire  ;  nitb  wlion 
Quick  Niiara  died ;  whose  Durne  dolh  deck  lb«  i 
Far  more  Iban  aoal  :  since  ell  Ibal  be  balb  wiil 


Far  more  Iban  coal  :  sir 
Leaves  liiing  art  but  page 


and  Ihe  fiat  stone,  covering  tbe  grave,  holds  out.  in  verr 
irregular  cbaraclers,  a  supplicHtion  to  tbe  readpr,  witb 
tie  promise  of  a  blessing  and  tbe  menace  of  u  curse : 


The  Inst  of  tiiese  inacriptioDS  may  liave  been  nritten  by 
Shakspcaru  himself  under  Ihi;  apprehension  of  bis  bones 
being  tambied,  with  those  of  many  of  bis  townsmen, 
into  the  cbamel-house  of  the  parish.  Hut  his  dust  has 
oontinued  uuvlulated,  and  is  likely  to  Temain  in  its  holy 
repose  till  the  last  awful  scene  of  our  perishable  globe. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  two  preceding  inscriptions 
were  more  worthy,  than  Ihey  are,  of  the  tomb  lo  which 
they  ate  sltnched.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could 
give  any  faith  to  tlie  tradilinn,  which  asserts  that  the 
bust  of  this  monument  was  sculptured  from  a  cast 
moulded  on  tbe  face  of  the  departed  pool ;  for  then  we 
might  assnre  ourselves  that  wo  possess  one  authentic 
resemblance  of  this  preeminently  iutellecttial  mortal.  Eut 
the  cast,  if  taken,  most  have  been  taken  immediately 
after  bis  death ;  and  we  know  neither  at  whose  expense 
the  monument  was  constructed ;  nor  by  whose  hand  it 
was  execated ;  nor  at  what  precise  time  it  was  erected. 
It  may  have  been  wrought  by  the  artist,  aciiug  under 
the  recollections  of  the  Shakspeare  family,  into  some 
likeness  of  tbe  great  townsman  of  Stratford ;  and  on  this 
probability,  we  may  contemplate  it  with  no  inconsider- 
a.ble  interest.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that 
the  likeness  could  have  been  strong.  The  forehead,  in- 
deed, is  sufficiently  spacious  and  iutellcclual :  but  there 
is  a  disproportionate  length  in  the  under  part  of  the 
face:  the  mouth  is  weak  ;  and  Ibc  whole  countenance 
is  heavy  and  inert.     Not  having  seen  the  miMinment 
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iteeir,  I  can  speak  of  it  only  from  ils  numcrons  copies 
bjr  the  p^ver ;  and  \>y  these  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be 
deceiyed.  But  it'  we  cnnnot  rely  on  the.  Slrairord  bust  lor 
a  resemblance  of  oar  immortal  dramatist,  where  arc  we 
to  look  witb  B.ay  hope  of  Hiiding  a  trace  of  liis  fealores ! 
It  is  highly  probable  that  no  portrait  of  him  was  painted 
dnrin);  his  life  i  and  it  is  certain  that  no  portrait  of  him, 
with  an  incontestiblo  claim  to  genuineness,  is  at  present 
in  existence.  The  fairest  title  to  anthenticily  seems  to 
be  assignable  to  that  which  is  called  the  Cliandos  por- 
trait; and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Back- 
ingham  at  Stowo.  The  possession  of  this  picture  can 
be  distinctly  traced  up  to  Bettcrlon  and  Davenant. 
Through  the  hands  of  successive  purchasers,  it  becamo 
the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Keok.  On  the  marriage  of 
the  heiress  of  tlic  Keck  family,  it  passed  to  Mr.  Nicholl 
of  Colney'Hatch  in  Middlesex:  on  the  tinion  of  this 
genllemao's  daaghter  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  it 
found  a  place  in  that  uoblem&n's  colleetion ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  mnrriage  of  tlio  present  Duke  of  Backingham 
with  Ihc  Lady  Anne  KliEabeth  Brydges,  the  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Chandos,  it  has  settled  in  the  gallery  of 
Slowe.  This  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Earl  of  Or- 
ford  (Horace  Walpole),  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr- 
Granger,  to  be  tbe  only  original  picture  of  IShakspeare. 
But  two  others,  if  not  more,  contend  with  it  for  the  palm 
of  originality ;  one,  which  in  conseqnence  of  its  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felton  of  Drayton  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Boydells,  has  been  called  the  t'ellon  Shakspeare;  and 
one,  a  miniature,  which,  by  some  connexion,  as  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  family  of  its  proprietors,  found  ils  way 
into  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Sir  James  Lamb,  more  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  known  by  his  original  name  of  James 
Bland  Burgess.  The  first  of  these  pictures  was  reported 
to  have  been  found  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Enstcheap, 
one  of  the  favorite  haunts,  as  it  was  erroneously  called, 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  ;  and  the  second 
by  a  tradition,  in  the  family  of  Somervile  the  poet, 
is  affirmed  to  have  been  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  who 
sate  for  it  at  the  pressing  inslanco  of  a  SomcTvite, 
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ooe  of  ids  RMMt  iptimale  friends.  Bat  Ibe  feniiifi»- 
neas  of  ndtber  of  tbese  piclares  ou  be  snpportcd 
under  a  rigid  inTestigation ;  and  tbeir  pretension»  moat 
^eU  to  those  of  another  ricaJ  porlnit  of  onr  Poet, 
wbkb  wM  once  m  the  possession  of  Mr.  JeuDens  of 
Gopsal  in  Leicesleisbire,  and  is  now  tfae  property  of 
that  liberal  and  literary  nobleroao,  the  Dnke  of  Somer- 
set. For  the  aatbenlicit}'  of  tbis  portrait,  altribaled  to 
tbe  pencil  ofCorneliDsJanseDD,  Mr.  Boaden*  contends 
wilb  mncb  zeal  and  io^epuitj.  KoDwing  that  some  of 
the  ratnil)!  of  Lord  Soathamplon,  Shnkspeaie's  especial 
fi-iend  and  patron,  bad  been  painted  b;  Jansenn,  Mr. 
Boaden  speciously  infers  that,  at  the  Earl's  request,  bis 
favorite  dianiatist  had,  likewise,  allowed  his  Face  lo  tbis 
painter's  imitation;  and  that  the  Gopsal  portrait,  the 
result  of  the  artist's  skill  on  this  occasion,  bad  obtained 
a  dis t in gui shell  place  in  the  pictnre'gallery  of  the  noble 
£arl.  I'his,  however,  is  only  unsapported  assertion,  and 
tbe  mere  idleness  of  conjecture.  It  is  not  pretended  to 
be  ascertained  that  the  Gopsal  portrait  was  ever  in  tbe 
posscisioD  of  Shakspcare's  illustrious  friend;  and  its 
transfers,  daring  the  hundred  and  thirty-seTcn  years, 
which  interposed  between  the  deatli  of  Sonthampton,  in 
1824,  and  the  lime  of  its  emer^ng  from  darkness  at 
Gopsal,  ii]  1761,  are  not  made  tbe  subjects  even  of  a 
random  guess.  On  sncb  evidence,  therefore,  if  evidence 
il  can  be  called,  it  Is  impossible  for  ns  to  receive,  with 
Mr.  Boaden,  Iho  Gopsal  pictnre  as  a  gcnnine  portrait  of 
Sliakspcaro.  Wo  are  now  assnred  that  it  was  from  the 
Chanitofl  portrait  Kir  Godfrey  Kneller  copied  Ihc  painting 
which  he  preseiiled  to  Dryden,  a  poet  Inferior  only  lo 
him  whose  portrait  consliluted  the  giH-  The  beautirul 
verses,  willi  wbir'b  Ihn  poet  requited  the  kind  attention 
of  tbo  ijuintor,  ani  VRry  gRocrally  known :  but  many  may 
lequiro  lo  hi-  iiifoiiiiiil  Ihat  the  present,  made  on  this 
ouciiBiun  liy  III'  ;t(.iI  nimli.r  of  the  pencil  to  the  greater 
muslc'i  III  iIm  |.rn,  1.  hlj  in  existence,  preserved  no 
doubt  li\  III'  I'  |H  f  Ml  II  iij  1,0  due  to  the  united  names 
ufKiicIki,  Dij^li.ii,  ^iidMiukspearc;  and  is  now  in  the 

•  iln  Inqnirj  into  Ih*  Aiillitiilioity  of  Piolarea  aod  Piinta 
ulTiirci)  SI  Hurlraiu  of  Hhikiiinptv,  p.  07— HO. 
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eollection  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth  Castle*. 
The  ori^nal  paiutiog,  from  which  Droeshout  drew  the 
copy  for  his  engraving,  prefixed  to  the  first  fulio  edition 
of  our  Poet's  dramas,  has  not  yet  been  discovered;  and 
I  feel  persuaded  that  no  original  painting  ever  existed 
for  his  imitation ;  but  that  the  artist  worked  in  this  in-» 
stance  from  bis  own  recollection,  assisted  probably  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  Poet's  theatric  friends.    We  are* 
indeed,  strongly  of  opinion  that  Shakspeare,  remarkable, 
a«  he  seems  to  have  been,  fot  a  lowly  estimate  of  him* 
self,  and  for  a  carelessness  of  all  personal  distinction, 
would  not  readily  submit  his  face  to  be  a  painter's  study, 
to  the  loss  of  hours,  which  he  might  more  usefully  or 
more  pleasurably  assign  to  reading,  to  composition,  or 
to  conviviality.    If  any  sketch  of  his  features  was  made 
during  his  life,  it  was  most  probably  taken  by  some 
rapid  and  unprofessional  pencil,  when  the  Poet  was  un- 
aware of  it;  or,  taken  by  surprise,  and  exposed  by  it  to 
no  inconvenience,  was  not  disposed  to  resist  it.     We 
are  convinced  that  no  authentic  portrait  of  this  great 
man  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  that  we  must  not  therefore  hope  to  be  grati- 
fied with  any  thing  which  we  can  contemplate  with  con- 
fidence as  a  faithful  representation  of  his  countenance. 
The  head  of  the  statue,  executed  by  Scheemaker,  and 
erected,  in  1741,  to  the  honour  of  our  poet  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  was  sculptured  after  a  mezzotinto,  scraped 
by  Simon  nearly  twenty  years  before,  and  said  to  be 
copied  from  an  original  portrait  by  Zoust.    But  as  this 
artist  was  not  known  by  any  of  his  productions  in  Eng- 
land till  the  year  1657,  no  original  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare could  be  drawn  by  his  pencil ;  and,  consequently, 
the  marble  chiseled  by  Scheemaker,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Burlington,  Pope,  and.  Mead,  cannot  lay 

*  I  derive  aijr  knowledge  on  this  topic  from  Malone :  for  till 
I  saw  the  fact  asserted  in  his  page,  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
pictare  in  qaestion  had  been  preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  poor 
Drjden's  property.  On  the  authority  also  of  Malone  and  of 
Mr.  Boaden,  1  speak  of  Sir  Godfrejr's  present  to  Drjden  as  of  t 
copy  from  the  Cbaodos  portrait. 
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any  ehim  (o  an  nnthoKscd  rescmblaDco  lo  tlie  man.  Tor 
wliom  it  nas  wroutr'it  Wo  mast  be  satisfied,  thercrore, 
with  kiioniiig,  on  Ibe  authority  of  Aubrey,  tbal  our  Pool 
"  was  a  baadsome,  well-sliaped  mnn;"  aod  otir  imagi'- 
nation  roust  supply  the  expansion  of  his  forehead,  the 
sparkle  and  flasli  of  his  eyes,  the  sense  and  good-temper 
playing  round  his  mouth;  the  inteilectnalily  and  the 
benevolence  mantling-  over  his  whole  connlenance. 

It  is  nell  that  we  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  recti'- 
Inde  of  his  morals,  than  with  the  symmetry  of  his  fea- 
inres.  To  the  integrity  of  his  heart!  the  gentleness  and 
beni^nily  of  bis  manners,  we  bnve  the  positive  testimony 
of  Chetlle  and  Ben  Jonson ;  the  former  of  whom  seems 
to  have  been  drawn,  by  our  Poet's  good  and  amiable 
qualities,  from  the  faction  ofliisdratnatlc  enemies;  and 
the  latter,  in  his  Iotc  and  admiration  of  the  man,  to  have 
lost  all  his  natural  jealousy  of  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  poetic  palm.  1  have  already  cited  Chettle:  let 
me  now  cite  Jonson,  from  whose  pages  much  more  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  nddaced.  "  I  loved,"  he  says 
in  his  '  Discoveries.'  *'  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  hononr 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He 
was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open  and  free  nature;  had  an 
excellent  fancy,  brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions," 
Sec.  &c.  When  Jonson  apostrophizes  his  deceased  friend, 
ho  calls  him,  "  My  gentle  Shakspeare,"  and  the  title  of 
"  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon,"  so  generally  given  to  blm, 
alter  the  example  of  Jonson,  by  his  contemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  given  with  reference  as  macb  to  the 
suavity  of  his  temper  as  to  the  harmony  of  his  verse.  In 
their  dedication  of  his  works  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  his  fellows,  Hcminge  and  Condell, 
profess  that  their  great  object  in  their  publication  was 
■'  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakspeare :"  and  their  preface 
to  the  public  appears  evidently  to  have  been  dictated 
by  tbeir  personal  and  affectionate  attachment  to  their 
departed  friend.  If  we  wish  for  any  further  evidence  in 
the  support  of  the  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  we 
may  find  it  in  tho  friendship  of  Southampton;  we  may 
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extnu^t  it  from  the  pages  of  his  immortal  works.    Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  much  o?er-praised  Preface,  seems  to 
haTe  taken  a  Tiew,  very  different  from  oars,  of  the  mo- 
rality of  our  author's  scenes.    He  says,  *'  His  (Shak- 
speare's)  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed 
inost  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue       >^ 
to  convenience;  and  is'so  much  more  careful  to  please 
than  to  instmct  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any 
inoral  purpose.    From  his  writings,  indeed,  a  system  of 
moral  duty  may  be  selected,"  (indeed !)  *'  but  his  pre- 
pepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him:"  (Would 
the  prefoce-writer  have  wished  the  dramatist  to  give  a 
connected  tr^tise  on  ethics  like  the  offices  of  Cicero  ?) 
"  be  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is 
always  careful  to  shew  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation 
of  the  wicked:  he  carries  bis  persons  indifferently 
tliiongh  right  and  wrong ;  and  at  the  close  dismisses 
them  without  further  care,  and  teaves  their  examples  to 
operate  by  chance.    This  fault  the  barbarity  of  the  age 
cannot  extenuate;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  indepen- 
dent on  time  or  place.'*     Why  this  commonplace  on 
justice  should  be  compelled  into  the  station  in  which  we 
here  most  strangely  find  it,  I  cannot  for  my  life  conjec- 
ture. But  absurd  as  it  is  made  by  its  association  in  this 
place,  it  may  not  form  an  improper  conclusion  to  a 
paragraph  which  means  little,  and  which.  Intending  cen-» 
sqre,  confers  dramatic  praise  on  a  dramatic  writer.    It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  says 
that  a  system  of  moral  duty  may  be  selected  from  Shak- 
speare's  writings,  wished  to  inculcate  that  his  scenes 
were  not  of  a  moral  tendency.    On  this  topic,  the  first 
and  the  greater  Jonson  seems  to  have  entertained  very 
different  sentiments — 

"  Look,  how  the  father's  face 


(says  this  great  man) 

Livea  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Sfiakspeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brigbtlj  shines 

In  his  welL-torned  and  traefiled  lines." 
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Wb  Itiinfc,  inilcpd,  th«t  his  scenes  nre  rich  in  slprtitij 
moritlily,  nail  Ihat  they  maft  hnve  been  Ihc  ciTusiotis  of 
a  moral  mind.  The  only  crimiDation  of  his  morals  mast 
be  drawn  from  a  few  or  his  sonnets;  and  Prom  a  slor; 
first  au^estiid  by  Anton;  Wood,  and  aflerwurds  told 
by  Oldfs  on  the  RUlhorityorBetlerlon  and  fope.  From 
the  Sonnets*  we  can  collect  nothing  more  than  that  llieir 
writer  was  blindly  attached  to  an  nnprincipled  woman, 
who  prererred  a  yunng  and  bcantiful  rnendol'hts  tobiiti- 
fcir.  fint  the  slor;  told  by  Oldya  presents  something 
to  ns  of  a  more  tangible  nature;  and  as  it  possesses 
some  intrinsic  merit  as  a  story,  and  rests,  as  to  its  prin- 
cipal facts,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  who  was  a  nallTo 
of  Oxford  and  a  veracious  man,  we  shall  not  hesitate, 
after  the  example  of  most  of  the  recent  biographers  of 
our  P<wt,  to  relate  it,  and  in  the  very  words  of  Oldjs. 
"  If  tradition  may  be  Irasled,  Shakspeare  oflen  bailed  at 
the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  on  his  jonrney  to 
and  from  London.  The  landlady  was  a  beautiful  wo- 
man and  of  a  sprif^hlly  wit;  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
Davenanl,  (afterwards  mayor  of  that  city)  a  grave,  me- 
lancholy man,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  usfd  much  to 
delight  in  Shahspeare's  [ileasant  company.  Their  son, 
young  Will  Daveuant  (afterwards  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant)  was  then  a  little  schoolboy,  in  the  town,  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  old ;  and  so  fond  also  of  Shak- 
speare that,  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  woald 
Hy  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  townsman, 
observing  the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of 
breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat 
and  hurry.  He  answered,  to  see  his  g'od-l'alher,  Shak- 
speare. There  is  a.  good  boy ;  said  the  other ;  but  have 
a  care  that  you  don't  take  God's  name  in  vain !  This 
story  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table, 
upon  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose  about 
Sliakspeare's  monument,  then  uewly  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey." 

On  these  two  instances  of  his  frailly,  under  the  inHu- 
uf  the  tender  passion,  one  of  them  supportt'd  by 
S(eSaa,14I.144.  14T.  131,  Ui. 
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bis  own  evidence,  and  one  resting  on  authority  which 
seems  to  be  not  justly  questionable,  depend .  all  the 
charges  which  can  be  brought  against  the  strict  per- 
sonal morality  of  Shakspeare.  In  these  days,  of  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  virtue,  he  would  not  possibly  be  admitted 
into  the  party  of  the  saints :  but,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  these  errors  of  his  human  weakness  did  not  dimi- 
nish the  respect,  commanded  by  the  probity  of  his  heart; 
or  the  love,  conciliated  by  the  benignity  of  his  manners ; 
or  the  admiration  exacted  by  the  triumph  of  his  genius. 
I  blush  with  indignation  when  I  relate  that  an  offense, 
of  a  much  more  foul  and  atrocious  nature,^  has  be^ 
suggested  against  him  by  a  critic  *  of  the  present  day, 
on  Ijbe.  pretended  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  his 
sonnets.  But  his  own  proud  character,  which  raised 
him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries^  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  him  from  this  abominable  imputation. 
It  is  admitted  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
little  poems  are  addressed  to  a  male,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  many  of  them  love  is  too  strongly  and 
warmly  identified  with  friendship.  But  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  love  and  friendship  were  almost  synony- 
mous terms.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  t,*  Lorenzo 
speaking  of  Antonio  to  Portia,  says, 

**  But  if  yon  knew  to  whom  yon  show  this  honoar, 

How  trat  a  geotleman  joa  send  relief  to ; 

How  dear  a  hver  of  my  lord,  yoar  hasband/'  &o. 

and  Portia,  in  her  reply,  calls  Antonio  **  the  hosom  lover 
of  her  lord."  Drayton,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  tells  him  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davies 
is  in  love  with  him ;  and  Ben  Jonson  concludes  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Donne  by  professing  himself  as  ever  AtV  true  lover. 
Many  more  instances  of  the  same  perverted  language 
might  be  educed  from  the  writings  of  that.gross  and  in- 
delicate age;  and  1  have  not  a  doubt  that  Shakspeare, 

*  See  Monthly  Review  for  Dec.  1824 ;  article,  Skotiowe's 
Life  of  Sbakapeare. 
t  Act  ill.  sc.  4. 
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withuut  cxpusiug  liimsclf  tu  tlie  hazaril  or  suspicion, 
employed  this  auUiorizcd  dialect  or  Eiis  lime  lo  give  tLo 
greater  glow  lo  these  addresses  to  liisyoung  friend.  But 
wlio  was  lliis  youag  Trieud !  Tlie  questiou  has  Irequenllj 
beeo  uskeU  ;  and  never  once  been  even  speciously 
snswered.  I  would  as  readily  believe,  With  the  late 
Mr.G.  Clialmers,  tliut  this  object  of  oar  aatlior's  poelic 
ardour  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  changed  Tor  lhi!  particular 
purpose,  like  the  Iphis  of  the  Roman  poet,  into  a  man, 
as  I  would  be  Induced  to  think,  with  the  writer  "  On 
Shakspeare  and  his  Times,"  that  these  Tamiliar  and 
fervent  addresses  were  made  to  the  proud  and  the  lofty 
Soutlianiplon.  Neither  can  I  persuade  myself,  with 
Mnlonc,  that  Ihe  frienil  and  the  mistress  arc  the  mere 
rrealures  of  our  Poet's  imagination,  raised  for  the  sport 
of  his  muse,  and  without "  a  local  babilalioii  or  a  name." 
Tliey  were,  anqneslionably,  realities :  but  who  they 
were  must  for  ever  remain  buried  In  inscrnlable  mys' 
tcry.  That  those  addressed  to  his  male  friend  are  nut 
open  to  Ibc  iufamoos  Interpretation,  affixed  to  them  by 
the  Monthly  critic,  may  he  proved,  as  1  persuade  my- 
itelf,  Ifl  demunsl ration.  The  odious  vice,  to  which  we 
allude,  was  always  in  England  held  in  merited  dctcsta- 
lioD ;  and  would  our  Poet  consent  In  be  Ihe  pulilisher  of 
his  own  shame?  to  become  a  sort  of  outcast  from  su- 
ciely !  to  be  made 


L 


To  point  hii  bIdw,  unmoring  Eogec  bI?" 

If  the  sorfhets  in  question  were  not  actually  pnhlished 
by  him,  be  refrained  lo  guard  them  froni  manuscript 
distil bu tion  1  and  lliey  soon,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  their  way  to  the  press ;  whence  they  were  rapidly 
circulated,  to  the  honour  of  his  poetry  and  not  to  the 
discredit  of  liis  morals.  So  pure  was  he  from  the  dis- 
li;<isting  vice,  imputed  to  him,  for  the  lirst  lime,  in  Ihe 
ninetcenlh  ceniary,  that  he  alludes  to  it  only  once  (if 
my  recollection  be  at  aU  accurate)  In  all  his  voluminous 
works ;  and  that  is  where  Ihe  foul-mouthed  Thersitcsi 
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in  Troilus  and  Cressida*^  calls  Patroclus  **  Achilles'^ 
mascaline  whore.''  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  therefore,  that  these  sonnets  should  be  the  effu- 
sions of  sexual  love  is  incredible,  inconceivable,  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  must  turn  away  from  the  injurious  Sug- 
gestion with  honest  abhorrence  and  disdain. 

The  Will  of  Shakspeare,  giving  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Judith,  not  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
piece  of  plate,  which  probably  was  valuable,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  testator^  *'  My  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl,'^ 
assigns  almost  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  husband;  whom  he 
appoints  to  be  his  executo'rs.    The  cause  of  this  evident  ' 
partiality  in  the  father  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  the 
higher  mental  accomplishments  of  the  elder  daughter; 
who  is  reported  to  have  resembled  him  in  her  intellec- 
tual endowments,  and  to  have  been  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  piety  and  the  Christian  benevolence 
which  actuated  her  conduct.    Having  survived  her  esti- 
mable husband  fourteen  years,  she  died  on  the  llth  of 
July  1649;  and  the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  preserved 
by  Dugdale,  commemorates  her  intellectual  superiority 
and  the  influence  of  religion  upon  her  heart.    This  in- 
scription, which  we  shall  transcribe,  bears  witness  also,' 
as  we  must  observe,  to  the  piety  of  her  illustrious 
father. 

Witty  above  ber  sex  -,  bnt  that's  not  all: 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that;  bat  this 
WhoUy  of  him,  vnth  whom  she's  now  in  bliss. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne'er  a  tear 

To  weep  vnth  ber,  that  wept  with  all : 
That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer 

Tbem  ap  with  comforts  cordial.' 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  tboQ  bast  ne'er  a  tear  to  shed. 

As  Shakspeare's  last  will  and  testament  will  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  this  biography,  we  may  refer  our  readers 

**ActV.  8C.1; 
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to  Ih&l  document  for  all  Ibe  minor  lef^acies  which  it 
beqaeatbs;  and  ma;  pass  immediately  tu  an  account  or 
*>ai  great  Poet's  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  given  from 
records  which  are  aulbentio.  Jodilb,  his  yoaoger  daugh- 
ter, bore  to  her  hasband,  Thomas  Quiney,  three  sons; 
.Shakspeare,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  Richard  and  Tho- 
mas, who  deceased,  tbe  first  in  his  21st  jcar,  the  last  in 
his  19tb,  anmarriedand  before Ilicir  mother;  who,  baving 
reached  her  77tb  jear,  expired  in  February  16G1-2 — 
being  buried  on  the  9tb  of  tbat  mouth.  She  appears 
eitlier  not  to  have  received  any  education,  or  not  to  liavo 
profited  by  tbe  lessons  of  ber  teachers,  for  to  a  deed, 
still  in  existence,  she  affixes  her  mark. 

We  bave  already  mentioned  the  dates  of  the  birlb, 
marriage,  and  death  of  Susanna  HalJ.  She  lell  only  one 
daagbler,  Elizabetli,  who  was  bapliged  on  Iho  21st  of 
February  1607-S,  eight  years  before  ber  grandfather's 
decease,  and  was  married  on  the  22d  of  April,  1626,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Nasb,  a  country  gentleman,  as  it  appears, 
of  independent  fortune.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Nasli,  who  was  buried  on  the  5lh  of  April  1647, 
she  married  on  the  51b  of  June  1649,  at  Billealey  in 
Warwickshire,  Sit  John  Barnard,  Knight,  of  Abinglon, 
a  small  village  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Northampton.  She 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Abington,  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1669-70 ;  and,  as  she  left  no  issue  by  cither  of  her 
husbands,  ber  death  terminated  the  lineal  desceiidents  of 
Shakspeare.  His  collateral  lundred  have  been  indulged 
witbainucb  longer  period  of  duration;  the  descendents 
of  his  sister,  Joan,  having  coDlinued  in  a  tegular  succes- 
sion of  generations  even  to  our  days;  whilst  none  of 
tbera,  with  a  single  exception,  have  broken  from  tbat 
Tankin  the  community  in  which  their  ancestors,  William 
Hart  and  Joan  Shakspeare  united  their  un ostentatious 
fortunes  in  tbe  year  1599.  Tbe  single  exception  tu 
which  we  allnde  is  tbat  of  Charles  Hart,  believed,  for 
good  teasDDS,  to  be  the  son  of  William  the  eldest  son  of 
^viiiiain  and  Joan  Hart,  and  consequently  the  grand- 
r  Poet  At  Uie  eatly  age  of  scTontcen, 
Us  Hart,  as  liontcnaut  io  Prince  Rupert's  regi- 
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ttient,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgebill;  and,  snbse- 
quently  betaking  himself  to  the  stage,  he  became  the 
most  renowned  tragic  actor  of  his  time.  "  What  Mr. 
Hart  delivers,*'  says  Rymer,  (I  adopt  the  citation  from 
the  page  of  Malone)  '*  every  one  takes  apon  content: 
their  eyes  are  prepossessed  and  charmed  by  his  action 
before  aught  of  the  poet's  can  approach  their  ears ;  and 
to  the  most  wretched  of  characters  he  gives  a  lustre  and 
brilliancy,  which  dazzles  the  sight  that  the  deformities 
in  the  poetry  cannot  be  perceived."  "  Were  I  a  poet,*' 
(says  another  contemporary  writer)  *'  nay  a  Fletcher  or 
a  Shakspeare,  I  would  quit  my  own  title  to  immortality 
so  that  one  actor  might  never  die.  This  I  may  modestly 
say  of  him  (nor  is  it  my  particular  opinion,  but  the  sense 
of  all  mankind)  that  the  best  tragedies  on  the  English 
stage  have  received  their  lustre  from  Mr.  Hart's  perfor- 
mance: that  he  has  left  such  an  impression  behind  him, 
that  no  less  than  the  interval  of  an  age  can  make  them 
appear  again  with  half  their  majesty  from  any  second 
hand.**  This  was  a  brilliant  eruption  from  the  family  of 
Shakspeare :  but  as  it  was  the  first  so  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last;  and  the  Harts  have  ever  since,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  *'  pursued  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  their  way,"  within  the  precincts  of  their  native  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  soft-flowing  Avon*. 

Whatever  is  in  any  degree  associated  with  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Shakspeare  is  weighty  with  general 
interest.  The  circumstance  of  his  birth  can  impart  con- 

*  By  intelligence,  on  the  accaracy  of  which  I  can  rely,  and 
which  has  only  jast  reached  me,  from  the  birthplace  of  Shak- 
speare, I  learn  that  t^e  family  of  the  Harts,  after  a  coarse  of 
lineal  descents  daring  the  revolation  of  two  handred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction ;  an  aged  woman, 
who  retains  in  single  blessedness  her  maiden  name  of  Hart,  being 
at  this  time  (Nov.  1825)  its  sole  sarviying  representative.  For 
some  years  she  occapied  the  hoase  of  her  ancestors,  in  which 
Shakspeare  is  reported  to  have  first  seen  the  light ;  and  here  she 
obtained  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  showing  the  antiquities 
of  the  venerated  mansion  to  the  namerous  strangers  who  were 
attracted  to  it.    Being  dispossessed  of  .this  residence  hj  tbi^ 
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aeqaence  e»ep  to  a  provincial  town ;  and  we  are  not 
unconcerned  in  the  past  or  Ilie  present  Ibrlunes  of  iho 
place,  over  wi)ic:h  Ijuvnrs  llic  glory  of  lija  name.  £ut 
Ibe  bODSc,  in  whicb  be  passed  tiie  last  three  or  four 
jeare  of  Mb  life,  and  in  wbkh  be  terminated  jjis  mortal 
labours,  la  still  more  engaging  to  our  imaginations,  as  it 
is  more  closely  and  personally  connected  with  biro,  lis 
history,  therefore,  must  not  be  omitted  by  tis  i  and  if, 
in  some  respects,  we  should  dilTer  in  it  from  the  narrar- 
tive  of  Malone,  we  shall  not  be  without  reasons  aaffl- 
cient  to  jastify  the  deviations  in  which  we  indulge. 
New  Place,  tben,  which  was  not  thus  Grst  named  by 
Sbakspeare,  was  built  In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by 
Sir  HughCloplon,Kt,,  the  younger  son  of  an  old  family 
resident  near  Stratford,  who  had  tilled  in  succession  the 
offices  ofSberiffandofLord  Mayor  of  London.  In  1563 
it  was  sold  by  one  of  the  Clopton  family  to  William 
Bott;  and  by  him  it  was  again  sold  in  1570  to  William 
Underbill,  (the  purchaser  and  the  seller  Aieing  both  of 
tbe  rank  of  esquires)  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  our 
I'oet  in  1597.  Hy  hitn  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Susanna  Halt ;  from  whom  it  descended  to  lier  only 
chill).  Lady  Barnard.  In  tbe  Juno  of  1643,  Ibis  Lady, 
with  her  first  husband  Mr.  Nash,  entertained,  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  at  New  Place,  Metirietta  Maria,  the  queen 
of  Charles  L,  when,  escorted  by  Prince  Rupert  and  a 
large  body  of  troops,  she  was  on  her  progress  to  meet 
her  royal  consort,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Oxford. 
On  tbe  death  of  Lady  Barnard  without  children.  New 

rapBoiousnese  of  ill  proprietor,  sbe  settled  berself  In  b  dwelling 
DCBrl;  oppoEile  (a  it.  Here  she  XlII  lifts  ;  and  caDtiaueB  (0 
exbibit  Borne  reliqaci,  not  reptited  lo  be  gennine,  of  tbe  migbtj 


pllj,  DoiDrarmerl,  bb  it  ii  said,  nUb  any  of  Itae  rilalilj  of  g( 

For  Ibis  inrorniBliua  I  bid  indebted  la  Mr.  CharleB  Fello' 

NelliiigbBID  ;  wbo,  witli  tbe  cbBracleristio  kindnesB  of  bis 

ramiij,  lougbl  for  llie  intclligaacB  nblcb  WBB  req 
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Place  was  sold,  in  1675*,  to  Sir  fidwani  Walkfer,  Kt, 
Okrtef  tCing  at  Arms;  by  whom  it  wasf  left  to  his  only 
child,  Barbara,  married  to  Sir  John  Oopton,  Kt.,  of 
Clopton  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  On  his  demise,  it 
became  the  property  of  a  younger  son  of  his,  Sir  Hngh 
Clopton,  Kt.  (this  family  of  the  Gloptons  seem;s  to  havfe 
been  peculiarly  t)rolific  in  the  breed  of  knights),  by  whotti 
it  was  repaired  and  decollated  at  a  very  large  expense. 
Malone  affirms  that  it  was  pulled  down  by  him,  and  it% 
plac^  suppli^  by  a  more  sumptuous  edifice.  If  thift 
statement  were  correct,  the  crime  of  its  subsequent  d<;- 
dtroyer  would  be  greatly  extenuated ;  and  the  hand 
which  had  wielded  the  axe  against  the  hallowed  Aiu)- 
berry  tl'ee.  Would  be  absolved  fVom  the  second  act,  im- 
ptkted  to  it,  of  sacrilegious  violence.  But  Malone'ls 
account  is,  unquestionably,  erroneous.  In  the  May  of 
174!^  Sir  Hugh  entertained  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  De- 
I^ny  under  the  shade  of  the  Shakspearian  mulberry.  On 
the  demise  of  Sir  Hdgh  f  in  the  December  of  1751,  NeW 
Place  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law  and  executor,  Henry 
Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  brother,  to  the 
ReV.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frodsham  in  Cheshire; 
by  whom,  on  some  quarrel  with  the  itoagistrates  on  the 
subject  of  the  parochial  assessments,  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground^  and  its  site  abandoned  to  vacancy.  On 
this  completion  of  his  outrages  J  against  the  memory  of 

*  Malone  gives  a  different  account  of  some  ot  the  transfers  of 
New  Place.  According  to  him,  it  passed  by  sale,  on  the  death 
of  Lady  Barnard,  to  Edward  Nasb,  tbe  coasin-geman  of  that 
Lady's  first  basband;  and,  by  him,  was  bequeathed  to  bis  daagb- 
ter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  Foster';  from  whom  it  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Clopton,  who  gave  it  by  deed  to  bis  youngest 
SOD,  Sir  Hagh.  But  the  deed,  which  conveyed  New  Place  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  is  still  in  existence ;  and  has  been  published  by 
R.  B.  Wheler,  the  historian  of  Stratford. 

t  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  was  knighted  by  George  I.  He  was  a 
barrister  at  law ;  and  died  in  the  December  of  1751,  at  the  ad- 
vaaced  age  of  eighty.    Malone. 

X  Oor  days,  also,  have  witnessed  a  similar  profanation  of  thjB 
relicks  of  genius ;  not,  indeed,  of  genius  equally  hallowed  wi^ 
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Shakspetire,  nliich  bis  nolacky  possession  of  wealth 
enabled  liim  to  commit,  Francis  Gastrell  departed  I'roia 
Stratlbrd,  hooted  out  of  the  town,  and  pursued  bj  Ibe 
«)LccrBlJoiig  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fate  of  New  Place 
hae  been  rather  remarkable.  After  tlie  deraoliiion  of 
tbe  bonse  b]r  Gaslrell,  the  ground,  which  il  bad  occu- 
pied, was  thrown  into  the  contiguous  garden,  and  wns 
sold  by  tbe  widow  of  tbe  clerical  barbarian.  Having 
remained  during  a  certain  period,  as  a  portion  of  a  gar- 
'len,  a  house  was  again  erected  on  it;  and,  in  cuose- 
quence  also  of  some  dispute  about  Ibe  parish  assess- 
menls,  that  bouiie,  like  its  predecessor,  was  pulled 
down;  and  ils  site  was  finally  abandoned  to  Nature, 
for  tbe  production  of  her  fruits  and  her  Dowers:  and 
thither  may  we  imagine  tbe  little  Elves  and  Puries  fre- 
ijuently  to  resort,  to  trace  Ibe  footsleps  of  their  beloved 
poet,  now  obliterated  from  the  vision  of  man;  to  throw 
a  finer  perfume  on  the  violet;  to  unfold  the  first  rose  of 
tbe  year,  and  to  tinge  its  cheek  with  a  richer  blush ; 
and,  in  their  dances  beneath  the  full-orbed  moon,  to 
chant  their  harmonies,  too  subtle  for  the  gross  ear  of 
morlality,  to  the  fondly  cherished  memory  of  Ibcir  dar- 
ling, THE  SWEET  SWAN  OF  *VOV. 

lilt  of  wtiioh  we  b«Te  been  Bpeaking.  for  Nalore  has  not  jet  pro- 


tittelcai  noman,  wba  hsg  endeHronred  to  blot  out  eierj  memorial 
of  Ibe  great  and  moral  poet  from  itiat  spQl,  nliich  bit  occapalion 
had  mide  dasaia,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  fats  coonirj.  lo  the 
raaubililjofall  hnman  things,  and  (he  inevilable  ihifiinga  of  pro- 
perlj,  "  From  joo  to  me,  from  me  lo  Peler  Walter,"  Iheie 
lamentable  denecrationa,  nhioh  mortify  ont  pride  and  waudd  oar 
aeDaibilitiea,  will  of  neoessitj  sometimes  oecar.  The  site  of  the 
TDScalannrCiceromajbecomethehauDtorbaoditti.arbedisgraoed 
ililb  the  walls  of  a  moaaslerj.  The  resideoces  of  a  Sliakspeare 
and  a  Pope  maj  be  deiaelaled  and  defiled  bj  a  Paison  Gaslrell 
'  BarODeiB  Hone,  We  can  onlj  aigfa  orer  the  rain  when  iti 
derormilj  etrikea  upon  oar  ejes ;  and  execrate  (he  bands  bj 
baa  been  iiTigely  aoeompbahed. 
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Of  the  personal  history  of  William  Shakspeare,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  drawn,  even  in  shadowy  existence,  from. the 
obscurity  which  invests  it,  and  of  whatever  stands  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it,  we  have  now  exhibited  all 
that  we  can  collect ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing omitted  a  single  circumstance  of  any  moment,  or 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers.     We  might,  in- 
deed, with  old  Fuller,  speak  of  our  Poet's  wit-combats,  as 
Fuller  calls  them,  at  the  Mermaid  with  Ben  Jonson: 
but  then  we  have  not  one  anecdote  on  record  of  either 
of  these  intellectual  gladiators  to  produce,  for  not  a 
sparkle  of  our  Shakspeare's  convivial  wit  has  travelled 
down  to  our  eyes ;  and  it  would  be  neither  instructive 
nor  pleasant,  to  see  him  represented  as  a  light  skiff, 
skirmishing  with  a  huge  galleon,  and  either  evading 
or  pressing  attack  as  prudence  suggested,  or  the  alert- 
ness of  his  movements  emboldened  him  to  attempt. 
The  lover  of  heraldry  may,  perhaps,  censure  us  for  neg- 
lecting to  give  the  blazon  of  Shakspeare's  arms,  for 
which,  as  it  appears,  two  patents  were  issued  from  the 
herald*^  office,  one  in  16^  or  1570,  and  one  in  1599; 
and  by  him,  who  will  insist  on  the  transcription  of  every 
word  which  has  been  imputed  on  any  authority  to  the 
pen  of  Shakspeare,  we  may  be  blamed  for  passing  over 
in  silence  two  very  indifferent  epitaphs,  which  have 
been  charged  on  him.    We  will  now,  therefore,  give  the 
arms  which  were  accorded  to  him ;  and  we  will,  also, 
copy  the  two  epitaphs  in  question.   We  may  then,  with- 
out any  further  impediment,  proceed  to  the  more  agree- 
able portion  of  our  labours, — the  notice  of  our  author's 
works. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Shakspeare  family  are, 
or  rather  were, — Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting  spear  of 
the  first,  point  upwards,  headed  argent.  Crest,  A  falcon 
displayed,  argent,  supporting  a  spear  in  pale,  or. 

In  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  by  William  Herrick  and 
others,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  is  the  following  epi- 
taph, attributed,  certainly  not  on  its  internal  evidence, 
to  oor  Poet.    Its  subject  was,  probably,  the  member  of 
VOL.  I.  f 
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ft  family  with  the  surname  of  James,  which  olkce  exited 
in  Stratford. 

Wheo  God  was  pleased,  the  world  anwilling  jet, 

Elias  James  to  natore  paid  his  debt, 

Aod  here  reposeth ;  as  he  lived  he  died ; 

The  saying  in  him  stroDglj  verified, — 

Sach  life,  sach  death :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tel1» 

He  lived  a  godly  life  and  died  as  well. 

Wm.  Shakspeake. 

Among  the  monnments  in  Tonge  Chorch,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  is  one  raised  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  Knt.,  who  is  thought  by  Malone  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1600.  With  the  prose  inscription  on 
this  tomb,  transcribed  by  Sir  W*  Dugdale,  are  the 
Terses  which  I  am  about  to  copy,  said  by  Dugdale  to 
have  been  made  by  William  Sbakspeare,  the  late  famous 
tragedian* 

ON  THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  TOMB. 

Ask  who  lies  here,  bnt  do  not  weep : 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  bat  sleep. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  : 

His  fame  is  more  perpetaal  than  these  stones : 

And  his  own  goodness  with  himself  being  gone. 

Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

ON  THE  WEST  END. 

Not  monumental  stone  preserves  o>ur  fame : 

Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands. 

Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacer's  hands. 

When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven. 


As  the  great  works  of  Shakspeare  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  an  active  and  a  learned  century  since  they 
were  edited  by  Rowe,  little  that  is  new  on  the  subject 
of  them  can  be  expected  from  a  pen  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  shoidd  notice  tbeiV) 
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leii  our  readers  should  be  compelled  to  seek  in  another 
page  than  ours  for  that  comnion  iDformation  which  they 
might  conceive  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  expect 
from  us. 

Fourteen  of  his  plays  were  published  separately,  in 
quarto  copies,  during  our  Poet's  life ;  and,  seven  years 
after  his  death,  a  complete  edition  of  them  was  given  to 
the  public  in  folio  by  his  theatric  fellows,  Heminge  and 
Condell.  Of  those  productions  of  his,  which  were  cir- 
culated by  the  press  while  he  was  yet  living,  and  were 
ail  surreptitious,  our  great  author  seems  to  have  been  as 
utterly  regardless  as  he  necessarily  was  of  those  which 
appeared  when  he  was  mouldering  in  his  grave  *,    Wo 

*  Id  his  essay  on  the  chronological  order  of  Shakspeare's 
plajs,  Malone  conolodes  ^ery  properlj  from  the  title-page  of 
the  earliest  edition  of  Hamlet,  whiob  he  believed  then  to  be  ex- 
tant, that  this  edition  (published  in  1604)  bad  been  preceded  by 
another  of  a  less  correct  and  less  perfect  character.  A  copy  of  the 
elder  edition,  in  qaestion,  has  lately  been  discovered;  and  it  is» 
indeed,  far  more  remote  from  perfection  than  its  saccessor,  which 
was  collated  by  Malone.  It  ohyioosly  appears  to  have  been 
printed  from  the  rnde  draagbt  of  the  dram^i,  as  it  was  sketched 
by  the  Poet  from  the  first  suggestions  of  his  mind.  Bat  how 
this  rnde  and  imperfect  draagbt  conld  fall  into  the  bands  of  its 
pablisher,  is  a  qnestion  not  easily  to  be  answered.  Sach,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  antbority  to  be  attached  to  all  the  early  quartos. 
They  were  obtained  by  every  indirect  mean ;  and  the  first  incor- 
rect MS.,  blotted  again  and  again  by  the  pens  of  ignorant  tran- 
ioribers,  and  multiplied  by  the  press,  was  suffered,  by  the  apathy 
of  its  illustrious  author,  to  be  circulated,  without  check,  among 
the  multitude.  Hence  the  grossest  anomalies  of  grammar  bf^TO 
been  considered,  by  his  far-famed  restorers,  as  belonging  to  the 
dialect  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  most  egregioos  infractions  of 
rhythm,  as  the  tones,  of  his  honey-iongued  muse.  The  variations 
of  the  copy  of  Hamlet  immediately  before  us,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1603,  from  the  perfect  drama,  as  it  subsequently  issued 
from  the  press,  are  far  too  numeroas;  to  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
if  indeed  this  place  could  properlj  be  assigned  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. I  may,  however,  just  mention  that  Corambis  and  Montano 
tre  the  names  given  in  this  copy  to  the  Polonius  and  Reynaldo 
of  the  more  perfect  editions ;  and  the  young  lord,  Osrlck,  is 
called  in  it  only  a  braggart  ^entlemta.  ' 
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hnve  alread;  observed  on  the  cstraordiDiiry, — nay  wAn- 
ilerrnl  tndiflerence  of  this  illuslrious  roan  toward  Ihe 
oflspring  of  his  fancy;  and  we  make  it  agein  tbc  subject 
of  our  remark  sulely  for  Ibc  purpose  of  iltDSlratiog  the 
caoae  of  tliose  numerous  and  pernicious  errors  which 
deform  all  Ihe  earlj  editions  of  bia  plays.  He  mast  have 
known  that  many  of  these,  his  intellectual  cbildren,  were 
walking  tbrouj^h  the  community  in  a  slate  of  gross  dis- 
ease,  with  their  limbs  spotted,  hs  it  were,  with  the  leprosy 
or  the  plague.  But  he  looked  on  tbem  without  one 
parental  feeling,  and  stretched  Dot  out  his  hand  for  their 
relief.  They  bad  broken  from  the  cmiltnement  of  the 
players,  to  whose  keeping  he  had  consigned  tbem;  and 
it  was  their  business  and  not  bis  to  reclaim  them.  As 
for  the  rest  of  his  intelleclnal  progeny,  they  were  where 
be  had  placed  Ibem ;  and  he  was  utterly  unconcerned 
about  their  future  fate.  How  fraught  and  glowing  with 
Ihe  principle  of  life  must  have  been  their  nature  to 
enable  tbem  to  subsist,  and  to  force  themselves  into 
im mortality  under  so  many  circDmslancea  of  evil  ] 

7'be  copies  of  the  plays,  published  antecedently  to  his 
death,  were  transcribed  either  by  memory  fVom  Ihcir 
recitation  on  the  stage;  or  from  the  separate  parts, 
written  out  for  the  study  of  the  particnlar  actors,  and 
to  be  pieced  together  by  the  skill  of  the  cditori  or, 
lastly,  if  stolen  or  bribed  access  could  be  obtained  to  it, 
from  the  prompter's  book  itself.  Prom  any  of  these 
sources  of  acquisition  the  copy  would  necessarily  ba 
polluted  with  very  Bagrant  errors ;  and  from  every  edi' 
lion,  through  which  it  ran,  it  would  naturally  contract 
more  pollution  and  a  deeper  stain.  Such  of  the  first 
copies  as  were  fortunately  transcribed  frara  the  promp- 
ter's book,  would  probu.b1y  be  in  a  stale  of  greater  rela~ 
live  correctness:  but  they  are  all,  in  different  degrees, 
deformed  with  inaccuracies;  and  not  one  of  tbem  can 
claim  the  right  to  be  followed  as  an  authority.  What 
Steevena  and  Malone  call  Ihe  restoring  of  Shakspeare's 
text,  by  reducing  it  to  the  reading  of  these  early  quartos, 
is  frequently  Ihe  restoring  of  it  to  error  and  to  nonsense, 
from  which  it  bad  luckily  been  reclaimed  by  the  felicity 
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of  conjectarM  criticisnu  One  instance  immediately 
occurs  to  me,  to  support  what  I  have  affirmed ;  and  it 
may  be  adduced  instead  of  a  score,  which  might  be 
easily  foo0d»  of  these  Taunted  reHaratians. 

In  that  fine  scene  between  John  and  Hubert,  where 
the  monarch  endeavours  to  work  up  his  agent  to  the 
royal  purposes  of  murder,  the  former  says, 


-If  tboa  coaldst 


Hear  me  withoat  thine  ears»  and  make  reply 
WithoQt  a  toogae,  asing  conceit  alone»  &c.  &c. 

Then  in  despite  of  brooded,  watohfal  day, 

I  would  into  thy  boiom  poor  my  thoughts,  &c.  &o. 

The  passage  thus  stood  in  one  of  these  old  copies  of 
authority :  but  Pope,  not  able  to  discover  any  meaning  in 
the  epithet,  brooded,  most  happily  substituted  *'  broad- 
eyed"  in  its  stead.  As  the  compound  was  poetic  and 
Shakspearian  (for  Sbakspeare  has  dull-eyed  and  fire- 
eyed),  and  was  also  most  peculiarly  suited  to  the  place 
which  it  was  to  fill,  the  substitution  for  a  while  was  per- 
mitted to  remain;  till  Steevens,  discovering  the  reading 
of  the  old  copy,  restored  brooded  to  the  station  whence 
it  had  been  felicitously  expelled,  and  abandoned  the 
line  once  more  to  the  nonsense  of  the  first  editor. 

In  1623,  the  first  complete  edition  of  our  authorV 
dramatic  works  was  published  in  folio  by  his  comrades 
of  the  theatre,  Heminge  and  Condeli ;  and  in  this  we 
might  expect  a  text  tolerably  incorrupt,  if  not  perfectly 
pure.  The  editors  denounced  the  copies  which  had  pre- 
ceded their  edition  as  '*  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies, 
maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  in- 
jurious impostors,  that  exposed  them;  even  those  are 
now  offered  to  your  view  cured  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs ;  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he 
conceived  them.''  But  notwithstanding  these  profes- 
sions, and  their  honest  resentment  against  impostors 
and  surreptitious  copies,  the  labours  of  these  sole  pos- 
sessors of  Shakspcare's  MSS.  did  not  obtain  the  credit 

f  2 
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which  tiic;  arrogated ;  and  Ihcy  are  cliarged  with  print- 
iog  from  those  very  quiirtos,  on  which  lliej  had  heaped 
so  luach  well-meriled  abuse.  Thejprinted,  as  there  can- 
iiol  be  a  doDbt,  Trom  their  prompter's  bonk  (for  bj  what 
Icmptatioo  could  they  be  enticed  beyoad  it?),  but  then, 
rrom  the  same  book  were  transcribed  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  Borieptitiuns  quartos ;  and  it  is  not  wonderfnl  that 
transcripts  of  the  same  page  sliould  be  precisely  alike. 
These  editors,  however,  of  the  first  Tulio,  hare  incarred  , 
tlie  heavy  displeasure  of  some  of  our  tnodcrD  critics, 
who  are  zealous  oD  all  occasions  to  depreciate  their 
work.  Wherever  they  differ  from  the  first  quartos, 
which,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  assigned,  they  must  iu 
);enera[  very  closely  resemble,  Malooe  is  ready  to  decide 
aj^ainst  them,  and  tu  defer  to  the  earlier  edition.  Bat  it 
ia  against  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  published  in 
1633,  that  he  points  the  full  storm  of  his  indignation. 
He  charges  this  Inckless  wi^ht,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  and  of  the  I'abrio  of  Shakspeare's  verse;  and 
lie  considers  him  and  Pope  as  the  grand  corrupters 
of  Shakspeare's  text.  Without  reflecting  that  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  lime  was,  in 
the  case  of  this  hapless  editor,  to  bo  ignorant  of  his 
own,  for  he  who  published  in  1632  could  hardly  speak 
with  a  tongue  difierent  from  his  who  died  only  sixteen 
years  before,  Malone  indulges  in  an  elaborate  display 
of  the  unhappy  man's  ignorance,  and  of  his  presumptu- 
nus  alterations.  He  (the  editor  of  the  second  folio)  did 
not  kuow  that  the  double  negative  was  the  customary 
knd  authorized  dialect  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(God  help  him,  poor  man  I  for  if  he  were  forty  years  old 
when  he  edited  Shakspeare,  he  must  have  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  reign  of  the 
maiden  queen);  and  thus  cgregiously  igndraut  (igno- 
nint,  by  the  bye,  where  Shakspeare  bimseif  was  igno- 
ninl,  for  in  his  Twelltli  Night",  the  clown  says,  "  If 
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your  four  negatives  make  yoitr  two  affirmatives— ¥fhy  then 
4lje  Worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes," 
&c.)  but  thus  egregioQsly  ignorant,  instead  of 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe/' 

this  editor  has  stupidly  printed, 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  a  homage  do  I  owe." 

Again,  in  **  As  You  Like  It,"  for  **  I  cannot  go  no  fur- 
ther," this  blockhead  of  an  editor  has  substituted  **  I 
can  go  no  further/*  In  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  for 

**  There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  oar  parpose." 

this  corrupting  editor  has  presumed  to  relieve  the  halt- 
ing metre  by  printing, — 

**  There  will  she  bide  her 
To  listen  to  oar  parpose," 

In  these  instances,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  editor  is 
right,  and  consequently  that  the  critic  is  the  blockhead 
who  is  wrong.  In  what  follows  also,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  scale  inclines  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
'these  deadly  opposites.  The  double  comparative  is 
common  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  says  Malone : — 
true,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow;  but  always,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  consequence  of  the  illiteracy  or  the  careless- 
ness of  the  first  transcriber:  for  why  should  Shakspeare 
write  more  anomalous  English  than  Spenser,  Daniel, 
Hooker,  and  Bacon?  or  why  in  his  plays  should  he  be 
guilty  of  barbarisms  with  which  those  poems  of  his  *, 

*  In  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis/'  and  his  "  Rape  of  Locrece/ 
printed  under  his  immediate  inspection ;  and  in  his  154  Sonnets, 
printed  from  correct  MSS.,  and  no  doubt  with  his  knowledge,  are 
not  to  be  found  any  of  these  barbaroas  anomalies.  **  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim/'  and  "  The  Lover's  Complaint/*  are,  also,  free 
from  them.  Worser  and  lesser  may  sometimes  occur  in  these 
poems :  bat  the  last  of  these  improprieties  will  occasionally  6nd 
a  place  in  the  page  of  modern  composition.     In  the  "  Rape  of 
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Ihat  were  ptiatGd  under  his  own  immeiliale  eye,  arc 
Bltogethcr  unstaiaed!  Bat,  establialiinf;  the  double 
comparalivo  as  one  of  the  peculiar  anomalies  of  Sbak- 
Epeare's  granirattr,  Maloiie  proceeds  to  arraigo  the  un- 
fortanato  editor  as  a  criminal,  for  substituting,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Coriolanus,  more  warthg  for  more  worthier;  in 
Otbello — fur,  "  opiiiien,  a.  sovereign  mistress,  throws  a 
more  lafer  yoice  on  jou,"  "  opinion,  &e.  throws  a  more 
4afe  voice  on  you ;"  and,  in  Hamlet,  iiistend  of  "  Your 
wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer  to  signify  Ibis  to 
(he  doctor,"  "  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  mare 
rith  to  signify  this  to  Ibc  doctor."  Need  I  express  my 
convictioD  that  in  these  passages  the  editor  has  cor- 
rected the  text  into  what  actnatty  fell  from  Shakspeare's 
pen  t  Can  it  be  doubted  also  that  tbe  editor  is  accurate 
in  bis  printing;  of  the  following  passage  in  "  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  V  As  adopted  by  Malonc  it  stands, 


Mj  soul  DDDienU  not  lo  giye  sovoreignlj." 
i,  e.,  says  the  critic,  to  give  sovereignty  to,  &c. — To  be 
sure — and,  wilbuut  the  insertion,  in  tbis  instance,  of  the 
preposition,  tbe  sentence  would  be  nonsense.     As  it  is 
published  by  tbe  editor,  it  is, — 


will  I  grow,  so  liie,  so  die,  mj  lord. 


Having  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  editor's  igno' 
ranee  ofSbakspeare's  language,  let  us  proceed  with  his 
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critic  to  ascertain  his  ignorance  of  Shakspeare's  metre 
and  rhythm.  In  "  The  Winter's  TaieV'  says  Malone, 
we  find, 

"  What  wheels,  racks,  fires ;  what  flajing,  boiling 
In  leads  and  oils  \" 

Not  knowing  that  *  fires'  was  used  as  a  dissyllable,  the 
editor  added  the  word  burning,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
{I  wish  that  he  had  inserted  it  before  *  boiling') — 

'*  What  wheels,  racks,  fires;  what  flajing,  boiling,  burning." 

It  is  possible  that  fires  may  be  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a 
dissyllable,  though  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that, 
otherwise  than  as  a  monosyllable,  it  would  satisfy  an  ear, 
attuned,  as  was  his,  to  the  finest  harmonies  of  verse; 
yet  it  may  be  employed  as  a  dissyllable  by  the  rapid 
and  careless  bard ;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the 
defective  verse  was  not  happily  supplied,  in  that  place 
at  least,  with  the  word,  burning,  yet  I  certainly  believe 
that  Shakspeare  did  not  leave  the  line  in  question  as 
Malone  has  adopted  it,  and  that  some  word  has  been 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  first  transcriber.  In 
the  next  instance,  from  Julius  Caesar,  I  feel  assured  that 
the  editor  is  right,  as  his  supplement  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  sense,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  rhythm.  Malone*s 
line  is, 

"  And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitor's  hooses  :" 
the  editor's 

'*  And  with  the  brands  fire  all  the  traitors'  hoases." 

The  next  charge,  brought  against  the  editor,  may  be 
still  more  easily  repelled.  In  a  noted  passage  of  Mac- 
beth— 

"  I  wonld  while  it  was  smiling  in  mj  face 
Have  plnck'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gams. 
And  dash*d  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn 
As  yon  have  done  to  this.'' 


*  Act  iii.  so.  2. 
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"  Not  p^Tceiving,"  aaja  Malone, "  Ihnt '  sworn'  was  used 
as  a  dUti>llBble,"  (the  devil  it  was  1}  "  He  (the  edilur) 
reads  '  bad  I  bat  bo  sworn.'" — much,  as  nc  lliink,  lu 
tbe  advantage  of  the  sense  as  well  as  afllie  metre;  anil 
Slip  plying,  as  we  conceive,  the  very  word  which  Shak- 
speare  had  wrillen,  and  the  carelessness  or  the  trans- 
criber omitted.  'Charms'  our  Poet  sometimes  uses, 
according  to  Malone,  as  a  word  of  two  sjllahles." — ■ 
No!  impossible!  Our Poel might, occasionalljibe guilt; 
of  nu  impcrrecl  verse,  or  the  omission  of  liis  transcriber 
might  rnrnish  him  with  one:  but  never  conid  he  use 
"  charms"  as  a  word  of  two  sjllables.  We  fpel,  there- 
fore, ohiiged  by  the  editor's  supplying  an  Imperfect  line 
in  "  The  Tempest"  with  the  very  personal  pronoun 
which,  it  is  our  persuasion,  was  at  &rst  inserted  by 
Sbakspeai^.  la  the  most  modern  editions,  the  line  in 
question  stands— "  Cursed  bo  1  that  did  sol  all  the 
charms,"  &c.  but  the  second  folio  reads  with  nnques- 
tionable  propriety,  "  Cursed  be  I  that  /  did  so  1  all  the 
charms,"  &c.  As  '  hour'  has  the  same  prolonged  sound 
with  Gre,  sire,  &c.  and  as  it  is  possible,  thoogh,  wilh  re- 
ference to  the  fine  ear  of  Shakspearc,  1  think  moat  im- 
probable, that  it  might  sometimes  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  of  two  syllables,  I  shall  pass  over  tho  in- 
stance from  "  Richard  11."  in  which  Malone  triumplis, 
fliougb  without  cause,  over  his  adversary ;  as  1  shall  also 
pass  over  that  from  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  in 
which  a  defective  line  has  been  happily  supplied  by  our 
editor,  in  consequence  of  his  not  knowing  that  '  sire' 
was  employed  as  a  dissyllable.  In  tho  first  part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  "  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English," 
is  prolonged  by  the  editor  wilh  a  syllable  which  he 
deemed  necessary  because  ho  was  ignorant  that  tho 
word,  *  English,'  was  used  as  a  trissyllablc.  According 
to  him  the  line  is — ■'  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  Eng- 
lish viohet."  We  rejoice  at  this  result  of  tho  editor's 
ignorance;  and  we  wish  to  know  who  is  there  who  can 
believe  that '  English'  was  pronounced,  by  Shakspeare 
or  bis  contemporaries,  as  Engerlith,  or  even  as  £ng- 
le'uh,  with  three  syllables!    Again,  not  knowing  that 
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*  Gharles*  was  nsed  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  (and  he 
was  safficiently  near  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare  to  know 
his  pronancialion  of  snch  a  commoii  word:  bat  the 
blockhead  could  not  be  taagbt  the  most  common 
things),  this  provoking  editor  instead  of 

*'  Orlean0  the  bastard,  Charlen,  Burgaodj/' 

has  printed, 

<*  Orleanit  the  bastard,  Charles,  and  Bavf^ndj" 

In  tbe  next  instance,  I  mast  confess  myself  to  bo  igno- 
rant of  Malone*s  meaning.  '*  Astrsea  being  used,"  lie 
says,  **  as  a  word  of  Mr^e  syllables''  (I  concinde  that  he 
intended  to  say,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables,  the  dip- 
thong  being  dialytically  separated  into  its  component 
parts,  and  the  word  written  and  pronoanoed  Astra'ea), 
for  **  Divinest  creatare,  Astrsea's  daughter,''  the  editor 
has  given,  **  Divinest  creature,  hrigkt  Astraea's  daugh- 
ter."— Shameless  interpolation  I  Not  aware  that  *  sure' 
IS  used  as  a  dissyllable,  this  grand  corrupter  of  Shak- 
«peare's  text  has  substituted,  *'  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to 
thy  dear  cost,  be  sure,^'  for  *'  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to  thy 
t»>st,  be  sure.** — Once  more,  and  to  conclude  an  exami- 
nation which  I  could  extend  to  a  much  greater  length  m 
favour  of  this  much-injured  editor,  but  which  I  feel  to 
be  wow  becoming  tedious,  for, 

**  And  so  to  arms,  Tiotorioas  father," 

as  the  line  is  sanctioned  by  Malone, '  arms,'  being  used, 
as  he  asserts,  for  a  dissyllable  (arms  a  dissyllable  1), 
the  second  folio  presents  us  with' — 

"  And  so  to  arms,  yictorioas,  noble  father." 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  my  readers  of  the  falsity 
of  the  charges  of  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance,  brought 
by  Malone  against  the  editor  of  tbe  second  folio  edition 
of  our  Poet's  dramatic  works.  I  am  far  from  assuming 
to  vindicate  this  editor  from  the  commission  of  many 
flagrant  errors:  but  he  is  frequently  right,  and  Was 
mnquestioiiably  oonversant,  let  Malone  assort  what  he 
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pleases,  wilhbiiaatlior'H  language  and  melre.  ItwaBnot; 
Iherefore,  williout  cause  tlist  Steevens  belli  ins  labuur^ 
in  much  esIimatioD.  Malunu  wels  aa  intnluable  col- 
lector of  lacls:  bis  iodnstr;  was  iudcfaligable ;  bia  re* 
aearcbes  were  deep:  bis  puraait  of  IrntEi  was  aiucere 
and  ardent:  but  be  wanted  tbe  taleuts  aud  llie  lusle  a[ 
a  critic;  and  of  all  tbe  editors,  b;  wliom  Sliakspeare 
bna  suDcred,  I  must  consider  liim  as  tbe  moat  pernici- 
ous. Neither  tbe  indulged  fancy  of  Pope,  nor  the  fond- 
ness for  itinoTalion  in  Hanmer,  nor  the  arro^nl  anil 
headlong  aelf-confideuce  of  Warbnrlon  bas  inlllcttfd 
such  cruel  wounds  on  tbe  text  of  Sfaakspeare,  as  tbe 
assuming  dulness  of  Malone.  Burbarism  aud  brokeu 
rlijthm  dog  bim  at  the  heels  wherever  be  treads. 

In  praise  of  tbe  third  aod  the  fourth  folio  edillons  of 
oar  author's  dramas,  printed  respectively  in  1664  and 
1685,  nothing  can  be  advanced.  Each  of  these  edi- 
tions implicitly  followed  its  immediate  predecessor,  and, 
adopting  all  its  errors,  increased  them  to  a  frightful  ac- 
cumnlatiun  with  its  own.  Wilb  the  text  of  Shaltspeare 
in  Ibis  disorder,  the  pnbiic  of  llritain  remained  salislied 
during  many  years.  From  tbe  period  of  bis  deatb  be 
bad  not  enforced  that  popularity  to  which  his  title  was 
undeniable.  Great,  (bough  inferior,  men,  Junson,  ¥\cU 
diet,  Massinger,  Shirley,  Ford,  &c.  got  possession  of 
tbe  stage,  and  retained  it  till  it  ceased  to  exi^^t  under 
tbe  puritan  domination.  Oo  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  1660,  tbe  theatre  indeed  was  again  opened; 
but,  under  tbe  influence  of  the  vicious  taste  of  the  netr 
monarch,  It  was  surrendered  to  a  new  school  (the  French 
school)  of  the  drama;  and  its  mastery  was  held  by  Dry- 
den,  with  man;  subordinates,  daring  a  long  succession 
ofyears.  Throughout  ibis  wboleperlod,Shakspeare  was 
nearly  forgotten  by  his  ungrateful  or  blinded  country- 
men. His  splendor,  it  is  true,  was  gleaming  above  the 
horizon ;  and  bis  glory,  resting  in  purple  and  gold  upon 
(he  hill-snmmits,  obtained  tbe  homage  ofa  select  bnuil 
nfhis  worshippers:  but  it  was  still  bidden  from  tbe  eyes 
of  (he  multitude;  and  it  was  long  before  it  gained  its 
"  tneridiaa  lower,"  whence  it  was  to  throw  its  "  glittex- 
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10^  shafts''  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  At  length, 
abdat  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Britain 
began  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  excellency  of  her  illas- 
triousson,  thb  great  poet  of  Nature,  and  to  discover 
a  solicitude  for  the  integrity  of  his  works.  A  new  and  a 
more  perfect  edition  of  them  became  the  demand  of  the 
public ;  and,  to  answer  it,  an  edition,  under  the  super** 
intendence  of  Rowe,  made  its  appearance  in  1709. 
Rowe,  however,  either  forgetting  or  shrinking  from  the 
high  and  laborious  duties,  which  he  had  undertaker*, 
selected,  most  unfortunately,  for  his  model,  the  last  and 
the  worst  of  the  folio  editions;  and,  without  collating 
either  of  the  first  two  folios  or  any  of  the  earlier  quartos, 
he  gave  to  the  disappointed  public  a  transcript  miich  too 
exact  of  the  impure  text  which  lay  opened  before  him. 
Some  of  its  grosser  errors,  however,  he  corrected ;  and 
he- prefixed  to  his  edition  a  short  memoir  of  the  life  of 
his  author ;  which,  meagre  and  weakly  written  as  it  is, 
still  constitutes  the  most  authentic  biography  that  we 
possess  of  our  mighty  bard. 

On  the  failure  of  this  edition,  after  the  pause  of  a  few 
years,  another  was  projected ;  and  that  it  might  be  more 
adequate  to  the  claims  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Britain, 
the  conduct  of  it  was  placed,  in  homage  to  his  just  cele- 
brity, in  the  hands  of  Pope.  Pope  showed  himself  more 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  task,  and  more  faithful  id 
his  execution  of  it  than  his  predecessor.  He  disclosed 
to  the  public  the  very  faulty  state  of  his  author's  text, 
and  suggested  the  proper  means  of  restoring  it :  he  col- 
lated many  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  he  cleared  the 
page  of  Shakspeare  from  many  of  its  deformities:  but 
his  collations  were  not  sufficiently  extensive;  and  he 
indulged,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  much  in  conjectural 
emendation.  This  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  the 
petty  and  minute  critics ;  and,  the  success  of  his  work 
falling  short  of  his  expectations,  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted that  enmity  to  verbal  criticism,  which  actuated 
him  during  the  remaining  days  of  his  life.  His  edition 
was  published  in  the  year  1725.  Before  this  was  under- 
taken, Theobald,  a  man  of  no  great. abilities  and  of  little 
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leaniing,  bad  projected  tiie  restorilion  or  Sbakspeara; 
but  his  Uboors  bad  been  anspcnded.  ottbeir  result  hsd 
been  witbheld  from  the  press,  till  the  issue  of  Pope's 
attempt  was  RSocrtained  by  its  accamplishmeDt,  and 
pnblication.  Tbe  Shakspearo  of  Theobald's  editiuK  was 
Dot  given  to  tbe  world  before  the  year  1733;  when  it 
obtained  more  of  tbe  public  regard  than  its  illustrious 
predecessor,  in  consequence  of  its  being  drawn  from  • 
somewhat  wider  Geld  of  collation;  and  of  its  less  fre- 
quent and  presumptuous  admission  of  conjecture.  Tlioo- 
bald,  indeed,  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  conjecture: 
but  the  palm  of  conjectural  criticism  was  placed  much 
too  high  for  the  reach  of  bis  baud. 

To  Theobald,  as  an  editor  of  Sliakspeare,  succeeded 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who,  in  1744,  published  a  snpcrb 
edition  of  the  great  dramatist  from  the  press  of  Oxford. 
But  Hanmer,  baildin^  bis  work  on  that  of  Pope,  and 
indnlging  in  the  wildest  and  most  wanton  iunovatlona, 
deprived  his  edillon  of  all  prctensioas  to  authenticitf 
and  consequently  to  merit. 

Tbe  bow  of  Lliysses  was  ncKt  seized  by  a  mighty 
hand— by  the  hand  of  Warburton ;  whose  Sbakspeare 
was  publiilied  in  1747.  It  failed  of  success;  fur,  con- 
ceiving that  the  editor  intended  to  make  bis  author  hi> 
showman  to  exhibit  his  erudition  and  iuteltectual  power, 
the  public  quickly  neglect«d  his  work ;  aud  it  soon  dis- 
appeared from  circulation,  though  some  of  its  proffered 
■nbstitntions  mast  be  allowed  to  be  happy,  and  some  of 
its  explanations  to  be  just. 

After  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  Sbakspearo  ob- 
laiaed  once  more  an  editor  of  great  name,  and  seem- 
ingly in  every  way  accomplished  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Ilia  aulhor.  In  1T65  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  presented 
the  .world  with  his  long-promised  edition  of  our  drama- 
tist: and  the  public  expectation,  which  had  been  highly 
raised,  was  again  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  JohnsoH 
bad  a  powerful  intellect,  and  was  perfectly  conversant 
with  human  life:  but  he  was  not  sulBcienlly  versed  in 
lilack-letter  lore ;  and,  deficient  in  poetic  taste,  he  was 
unable  to  accompany  our  great  bard  in  the  higher  flights 
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ot  his  in)af;rDiition.  The  public  in  g^nnral  were  nut 
satisfied  willi  liis  commentary  or  his  text:  but  lo  liis 
preface  tbey  gave  tlie  most  unlimited  applause.  The 
array  and  glitter  of  its  worda;  Ihc  regular  and  pompous 
march  of  its  periods,  with  its  pervading  alTcuUIiun  of 
deep  tLoughl  and  of  sentenlious  remark,  seem  to  liave 
fascinated  llie  popular  mind;  and  to  bave  withdrawn 
from  the  common  observation  its  occasional  poverty  of 
meaning;  Ibe  inconsisfency  of  its  praise  and  censure; 
the  falsity  in  some  instances  of  its  critical  remarks;  and 
its  defects  now  and  then  <:ven  with  respect  to  composi- 
tion. It  has,  however,  its  merits,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  not  be  just  to  theni.  It  gives  a  right  view 
of  the  dItlicultieB  lo  bo  encountered  by  the  edilor  of 
Shakspenre;  it  speaks  modestly  of  himself,  and  candidly 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  path  which  ho 
was  treading:  it  assigns  to  Pope,  Hanmer,  and  War- 
burton,  those  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  minute  criticii, 
their  due  proportion  of  praise:  it  is  honorably  just,  in 
short,  to  all,  who  come  within  the  scope  of  ils  observa- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  editor's  great  author 
alone.  To  hlra  also  the  editor  gives  abundant  praise ; 
bnt  against  it  he  arrays  such  a  frightful  host  of  censure 
as  to  command  the  licld ;  and  to  leave  us  to  wonder  at 
our  ad  mi  ration  of  an  object  so  little  worthy  of  it,  though 
he  has  been  followed  by  the  admiration  of  more  than 
two  enlire  centuries.  But  Johnson  was  of  a  detracting 
and  derogating  spirit.  He  looked  at  mediocrity  with 
kindness:  but  of  proud  superiority  he  was  impatient; 
and  he  always  seemed  pleased  to  bring  down  the  man 
of  the  etherial  soul  to  the  mortal  of  mere  clay.  His 
maxim  seems  evidently  to  have  been  that,  which  wrs 
recommended  by  the  Roman  poet  to  his  countrymen,- — 

"  Partrere  snbjeElis  el  debellate  sopethcu." 
In  the  preeminence  of  intellect,  when  it  was  Imme- 
diately in  his  view,  there  was  something  which  excited 
his  spleen;  and  he  exulted  in  its  abasement.  In  his 
page,  "  Shakspeare,  in  his  comic  scenes,  is  seldom  snc- 
cessful  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations 
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of  smartness  and  coolests  or  sarcasm :  their  jcSIs  are 
oommoiil]'  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licentious.  In 
tragedy,  his  perrormaace  seems  lo  be  eonstanlly  worse 
Bs  his  labour  is  more.  The  eSasions  of  passion,  wliitli 
exi^eDoe  forces  out,  are,  far  the  mott  part,  striking  and 
energetic:  but  wbeuevcr  be  solicits  his  invention  or 
strains  his  factillies,  the  offspring  ol'  his  throes  is  tu- 
mour, meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity  1  In  nar- 
ratiou  he  afleota  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction,  aud 
awearisometrain  of  circumlocution,  Itc.&c.  Hisdccla- 
mations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold  and  weak, 
for  hit  poKer  wot  the  power  of  Nature !  when  he  endon- 
voured,  like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opporlunilies 
of  amplification ;  and,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  bis  stores  of 
knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without 
tlie  pity  or  reiwntment  of  bis  readetV  "  But  Iho  ad- 
mirers of  Ibis  great  poet  have  never  less  reason  to  in- 
dulg^e  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  he 
seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mol- 
lify them  with  tender  eoiotians  by  the  fall  of  greatness, 
the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  He  is 
not  long  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  conceit  or 
contemptible  eqaivocalioo.  lie  no  sooner  moves  than 
he  counteracls  himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are 
rising  in  the  mind,  arc  checked  and  blasted  with  sudden 
frigidity  1"  The  egregious  editor  and  critic  then  pro- 
ceeds to  confound  his  author  with  his  last  and  most 
serious  charge,  that  of  an  irreclaimable  attachment 
to  the  olTeuse  of  verbal  conceit.  This  charge  the  edi? 
tor  illustrates  and  enforces,  to  excite  our  attention 
and  to  make  an  irresisliblo  assault  on  our  assent, 
wilb  a  variety  of  figurative  and  magnificent  allusion. 
First,  "  a  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  va- 
pours (a  Will  o'  the  wisp)  are  to  travellers:  he  follows 
it  at  all  adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  bira  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  ingulf  bim  in  Ihe  mire.  It  has  some, 
malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  ils  fascinations  are 
irresistible,"  &c.  It  then  becomes  a  partridge  or  a  phea- 
sant; for  "  ivbalcvtr  be  the  dignity  or  Ihe  profundity 
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of  his  disqnUilion,  iic,  &i*.  let  but  u  quibble  spring  up 
i^ore  Aim  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfiniBbed.''  llpexlia 
the  golden  apple  ofAtalanta: — "  A  ifuibble  is  to  Sliak- 
speare  the  golden  apple  for  which  lie  will  always  turn 
aside  (torn  bis  career,  or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A 
({nibble,  poor  and  bnrren  as  it  is,  gate  bim  such  delight 
that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  bj  Ibe  sacrilice  of 
reason,  propriety,  and  trutb  j"  and,  lastly,  the  meteor, 
the  bird  of  game,  and  the  golden  apiilo  arc  converted 
into  the  renowned  qnccn  of  Egypt ;  for  "  a  quibble  is  to 
him  (Shakspeare)  the  fatal  Cleopatra,  fur  wbich  he  lost 
Ifae  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it!"  Sh^kspeare  lost 
the  world!  He  won  it  in  an  ago  of intelleotuat giants — 
the  Anakims  of  mind  were  then  in  the  land  ;  and  in 
what  suct-'ceding  period  has  he  lost  it?  But,  not  to  take 
advantage  of  an  idle  frolic  of  the  editor's  imagination, 
can  the  things  be  which  be  asserts?  Can  the  nnthur, 
whom  ho  thus  degrades,  be  the  man,  wliom  the  greater 
lonson,  of  James's  reign,  hails  as,  "  The  pride,  the  joy, 
the  wonder  of  the  age!"  Nol  it  is  impossible !  and  if 
we  come  to  a  close  examination  of  wbat  our  preface- 
writer  has  here  alleged  against  his  author,  of  which  1 
have  transcribed  only  a  part,  we  shall  find  that  one  half 
of  it  is  false,  and  one,  something  very  like  nonsense, 
disguised  in  a  garb  of  tinsel  embroidery,  and  covered,  as 
il  moves  statclily  along,  witli  a  cloud  of  words : — 


i- 
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discover  the  falsity  or  the  inanity  oflbe  ideas,  which 
Strnt  in  our  editor's  sentences  against  the  fame  of  his 
author,  we  have  only  to  strip  them  of  the  diction  wbich 
envelopes  them;  and  then,  with  a  Shakspeare  in  our 
hands,  to  confront  them,  in  their  nakedness,  with  the 
troth  aa  it  is  manifested  in  his  page.  Bot  we  have  de- 
viated from  our  straight  path  to  regard  our  editor  as  a 
critic  in  bis  preface,  when  wo  ought,  perhaps,  to  con- 
eider  him  only  in  his  notes,  as  a  commentator  to  cx- 
fttaa  the  obscurities ;  or,  as  an  experimentalist  to  assay 
of  his  author's  text.     As  nn  iinfolder  of  intii- 
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calc  ao6  perplexed  passages,  Johnson  must  be  allowed 
10  excel.  His  explanalions  are  always  perapicuoUBj 
nnd  Ills  prolfered  amendmenls  of  a  corrupt  text  are 
flometlmes  succcssrul.  Bui  the  expectalions  of  the 
world  had  been  too  lilghly  raised  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
performaDce ;  and  It  was  onl;  to  the  most  excepliniiable 
part  of  i(,  the  mighty  preface,  that  Ihcy  gave  Iheir  un- 
mingled  applause.  In  the  ;ear  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  edition,  in  1766,  George  Sleevens  made 
bis  lirst  appearance  as  a  commenlatOT  on  Sbakspeare; 
and  he  showed  himself  to  be  deeply  conversant  with 
that  anliqnarlan  reading,  of  nbicb  bis  predecessor  had 
been  too  ignorant.  In  176B,  an  edition  of  Sbakspeare 
was  given  to  the  public  by  Capell ;  a  man  fondly  attached 
to  his  author,  bnl  much  ton  weak  for  the  weighty  task 
which  he  undertook.  He  had  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  bis  life  to  the  collection  of  his  materials:  he  was  an 
iniluslrious  collator,  and  all  the  merit,  which  be  pos- 
sesses,  tnnst  be  derived  from  the  extent  and  the  fidelity 
of  bis  collations.  In  1773  was  poblished  an  edition  of 
our  dramatist  by  tbe  associated  labours  of  Johnson  and 
Sleevens;  and  Ibis  edition,  in  which  were  united  the 
native  powers  of  tbe  former,  with  the  activity,  tbe  saga- 
city, and  the  antiquarian  leiu'nlng  of  tbe  latter,  still  forms 
tbe  standard  edition  for  the  publishers  of  our  Poet.  In 
ITdOMalone  entered  tbe  lists  against  them  as  a  com- 
petitor fur  the  editorial  palm.  After  this  publication, 
Malone  seems  to  have  devoted  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  to  the  studies  requisite  for  the  illustration  of  bis 
aulbor;  and  at  his  death  be  bequeathed  the  voluminous 
papers,  which  be  had  prepared,  to  bis  and  my  friend, 
James  Boswell,  (be  yoonger  son  of  the  biographer  of 
Juhnaon;  and  by  him  these  papers  were  published  in 
twenty  octavo  volumes,  just  before  tbe  close  of  bis  own 
'  life.  That  the  fund  of  Shakspcarian  informa- 
len  enlarged  by  this  publication,  cannot  rea- 
I  doubted :  Ibat  the  text  of  Sbakspeare  has 
id  by  it,  may  confidently  be  asserted.  As  my 
•  Malone,  as  an  annotator  on  Sbakspeare,  bas 
r«a(]y  expressed,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
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repeat  it.  His  stores  of  anijquariati  knowledge  nere  at 
least  equal  to  those  ofSteevcna ;  but  he  waa  not  etjunlly 
endowed  bj  Nature  willi  that  popular  commenlalor : 
Malone's  intellect  was  anqaestionabl}  of  n  subordinate 
class.  He  could  collect  and  amass;  but  he  could  not 
combine  and  arrange.  Like  a  weak  soldier  under  heavy 
armour,  lie  Is  oppressed  by  his  means  of  salet;  and 
trlamph.  He  sinks  beneath  his  knowledge,  and  cannot 
profitably  use  it.  The  weakness  of  his  judgment  dc' 
priced  the  result  of  his  industry  of  Its  proper  effect.  He 
acts  on  a  right  principle  of  criticism :  but.  Ignorant  of  its 
right  application,  he  employs  it  for  the  purposes  of  error. 
lie  was  not,  in  short,  formed  of  the  cosily  materials  of  a 
critic :  and  no  labour,  against  the  inhibition  of  Nature, 
could  fashion  bin  into  a  critic.  His  page  is  pregnant 
with  information :  bat  it  is  thrown  into  so  many  involu- 
tions and  tangles,  that  it  is  lighter  labour  to  work  it  out 
of  the  original  quarry  than  to  select  It  amid  the  con- 
fusion in  which  it  Is  thus  brought  to  your  hand.  If  any 
copy  of  indi^patablc  authority  had  been  in  existence, 
Malone  would  have  produced  a  fac-simile  of  it,  and 
would  thus,  indeed,  have  been  an  admirable  editor  of  his 
author,  fur  not  a  preposition,  a  copulative,  a  particle,  a 
oomma  to  be  found  in  his  original,  would  have  been 
out  of  its  place  in  his  transcript.  Itut  no  such  authentic 
copy  of  Sbakspeare  could  be  discovered ;  and  something 
more  than  diligence  and  accuracy  was  required  in  his 
editor:  and  to  nothing  more  than  diligence  and  accuracy 
conld  Malone's  very  bumble  and  circumscribed  abilities 
aspire.  Attaching,  therefore,  fictitious  authority  to  some 
of  theearlier  copies,  hefollowed  them  with  conscientious 
precision ;  and,  disclaiming  all  emendatory  criticism,  he 
rejoiced  in  bis  lidclity  to  the  errors  of  the  first  careless 
or  illiterate  transcriber.  He  closed  the  long  hie  of  the 
editors  of  Shakspeare.  £ut  aJlhough  no  formal  editor  or 
commeatatar  has  hitherto  appeared  to  supply  the  place 
lelt  vacant  by  Malone,  yet  does  the  importance  of  our 
bard  continue  to  excite  the  man  of  talents  to  write  in 
Ids  cause,  and  to  refresh  the  wreath  of  fame,  vthich  hiis 
hung  for  two  centuries  on  hiij  tomb.     Uu  Ilii.-^  [iiiiasiun 
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I  mast  ndiluci?  Ihc  name  of  Skottowe,  a  ^eiiUcman  who 
has  recentlj  gratified  Ihe  pubtk  wllli  a  life  of  Shak- 
Rpeare,  iavolving  a  variety  of  matter  respecting  liim,  in 
&  style  emiaetit  for  its  conipression  anil  its  neatness. 
To  Mr,  Skottone  I  must  acknowledge  m;  especial 
obligations,  for  not  infVcquently  relleTin^  me  from  ilio 
prolixities  and  the  perplexities  of  Malone;  and  some- 
times for  giving  to  me  information  in  a  compendious 
and  lucid  form,  like  a  jewel  set  in  the  ricli  aimplicitj  of 
gold. 

When  1  speak  of  Malone  as  the  last  of  the  editors  of 
Shakspeare,  1  speak,  of  conrse,  with  rercrcnce  to  Ihe 
time  at  which  I  am  writing,  when  no  later  editor  has 
shown  himself  to  the  world.  But  when  I  am  placed 
before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  Public,  a  new  Editor  of 
onr  great  dramatist  will  stand  by  my  aide:  who,  whilst 
I  can  be  only  a  snppliant  for  pardon,  may  justly  be  a 
candidate  for  praisF.  With  Mr.  Singer,  the  editor  in 
question,  I  am  personally  unacquainted;  and  till  a 
period,  long  snbaeqnent  to  my  completion  of  the  little 
task  which  I  had  undertaken,  I  had  not  seen  a  line  of 
his  Shaks|)e&rian  illustrations.  But,  ileeniing  it  right 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  Gentleman,  who  was 
bonnd  on  the  same  voyage  of  adventure,  in  th«  same 
Tessel  with  myself,  1  have  since  read  Ihe  far  greater 
part  of  his  commentary  on  my  author ;  and  it  would  he 
nnjust  in  me  not  to  say,  that  I  have  found  much  in  it  to 
applaud,  and  very  little  to  censure.  Mr.  Singer's  anti- 
quuian  learning  is  accnrato  and  extensive ;  his  criticnl 
BHgacity  is  considerable;  and  his  judgment  generally 
approves  itself  to  he  correct.  He  enters  on  the  Geltl 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant;  but  with  the  dilEdence 
and  the  humility  of  a  child.  We  sometimes  wish,  in- 
deed, that  his  humility  had  been  less:  for  he  is  apt  to 
defer  to  inferior  men,  and  to  be  satisfied  wilh  following 
when  he  is  privileged  to  lead.  His  explanations  of  hi-i 
author  are  frequently  happy ;  and  sometimes  Ihey  illus- 
tr.'ile  a  passage,  which  hail  been  \th  in  unregarded  dark- 
hy  the  commcntaloi-s  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
Mite  fault  of  these  explanatory  notes  (if  such  indeed  can 
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be  deemed  a  fault)  is  their  redundancy;  and  their  re- 
currence in  cases  where  their  aid  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Singer  and  I  may  occasionally  differ  in  our 
opinions  respecting  the  text,  which  he  has  adopted: 
but,  in  these  instances  of  our  dissent,  it  is  fully  as  pro- 
bable that  I  may  be  wrong  as  he.  I  feel,  in  short,  con- 
fident, on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Singer  is  now  advancing, 
not  to  claim  (for  to  claim  is  inconsistent  with. his  mo- 
desty) but,  to  obtain  a  high  place  among  the  editors  of 
Sbakspeare ;  and  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  the  chief  benefactors  of 
the  reader  of  our  transcendent  Poet.    . 

We  have  now  seen,  from  the  first  editorial  attempt  of 
Rowe,  a  whole  century  excited  by  the  greatness  of  one 
man,  and  sending  forth  its  most  ambitious  spirits,  from 
the  man  of  genius  down  to  the  literary  mechanic,  to 
tend  on  him  as  the  vassals  of  his  royalty,  and  to  illus- 
trate his  magnificence  to  the  world.  Has  this  excite- 
ment had  an  adequate  cause  ?  or  has  it  been  only  the 
frenzy  of  the  times,  or  a  sort  of  meteorous  exhalation 
from  an  idle  and  overexuberant  soil  ?  Let  us  examine 
our  great  poet,  and  dramatist,  with  the  eye  of  impartial 
criticism ;  and  then  let  the  result  of  our  examination 
form  the  reply  to  these  interrogatories  of  doubt. 

Shakspeare  took  his  stories  from  any  quarter,  whence 
they  were  offered  to  him;  from  Italian  novels;  fron^ 
histories;  from  old  story-books;  from  old  plays;  and 
even  from  old  ballads.  In  one  instance,  and  in  one 
alone,  no  prototype  has  been  found  for  his  fiction ;  and 
the  whole  of**  The  Tempest,'*  from  its  first  moving  point 
to  the  plenitude  of  its  existence,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  the  offspring  of  bis  wonderful  imagination*.  But 
wbcncesoever  he  drew  the  first  suggestion  of  his  story, 
or  whatever  might  be  its  original  substance,  he  soon 
converts  it  into  an  image  of  ivory  and  gold,  like  that 
of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias;  and  then,  beyond  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sculptors  art,  he  breathes  into  it  the  breath 
of  life.  This,  indeed,  is  spoken  only  of  his  tragedies 
and  comedies:   for  his  histories,  as  they  were  first 

*  This,  perhaps,  may  be  affirmed  also  of  '*  A  Midsammer 
Night's  Dream." 
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culled,  or  historical  dramas,  arc  transcripts  from  tlio 
page  or  Hall  or  Hollingshed ;  and,  id  some  instances, 
are  hh  workings  on  old  plajs,  and  beluDg  to  liim  no 
otherwise  than  as  he  imparted  to  them  the  powerful 
delineation  of  character,  or  enrielied  (hem  with  some 
exquisite  scenes.  Tliese  pieces,  honever,  which  affect 
not  the  comhinalion  of  a  fable  ;  hnl,  wrought  upon 
the  page  of  the  chronicler  or  of  the  cidct  dramatist, 
follow  the  current  of  cveDts,  ns  it  Dowa  on  in  hiiloric 
sncceiiaion,  most  be  made  the  first  subjects  of  onr 
remarks ;  and  wc  will  then  pass  to  those  dramas,  which 
are  more  properly  and  strictly  his  own.  To  these  his- 
torical plays,  then,  whatever  may  be  their  original  ma- 
terials, the  power  of  the  Poet  has  commaliicalcd  irre- 
sistible attraction ;  not,  as  Samuel  Johnson  would  wish 
na  to  believe,  "  by  being  not  long  soft  or  pathetic  with- 
ont  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  eqoivocatlon :'' 
not  "  by  checking  and  blasting  terror  and  pity,  at  they 
are  rising  in  the  mind,  with  sudden  frigidity,"  but  by 
the  strongest  exertions  of  the  highest  poetry;  and  by 
commanding,  with  the  royalty  of  genius,  every  aTenue 
to  the  human  heart.  For  the  truth  of  what  we  assert, 
we  will  make  our  appeal  to  tlie  frantic  and  soul-piercing 
lamcntHtions  of  Constance  In  "  King  John;"  to  the 
Scene  between  that  monarch  and  Hubert;  and  between 
Hubert  and  yoiiag  Arthur;  lo  tlie  subsequent  scene 
between  Hui>ert  and  his  murderous  sovereign,  when 
the  cRects  of  the  reported  death  of  Arthur  on  the  popu- 
lace are  described,  and  the  murderer  qiiarrcla  with  hi« 
agent:  to  the  scene,  finally,  in  which  the  king  dies,  and 
which  concludes  the  play. 

For  the  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  great  Foct  we 
might  appeal  also  to  many  scenes  and  descriptions  even 
in  "  Richard  II.;"  though  of  all  his  hislorical  dramas 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  least  instinct  with  animation,  amt 
the  least  attractive  with  dramatic  interest.  Of  "  Ri- 
chard II."  we  may  say  with  Mr.Skottowc,  that, "  though 
it  is  an  exquisite  poem,  it  is  an  indifierent  play."  But 
in  the  drama  which,  in  its  historic  order,  succeeds  to  it, 
we  receive  an  ample  compensation  for  any  failure  of  the 
drnmnlist  in  "  Richard  II."     In  every  page  of"  Henry 
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IV.,"  both  the  serioaa  aod  the  comio,  Shakspeare  **  h 
hiOMielf  again;"  aad  onr  fancy  is  either  elevated  or 
amased  without  the  interrnptioo  of  a  single  discordant 
or  luioharactertstic  sentiment.  Worcester,  indeed,  says, 

"  And  *t**  no  liUl«  reason  bids  as  speed 
To  saye  oor  heads  by  raising  of  a  head/' 

a|id  is  thus  goitty  of  a  quibble;  i^n  offense  of  which  this 
Prince,  on  two  occasioasy  shows  himself  to  be  capable ; 
imca  whfin  he  sees  Falstaff  apparently  dead  on  the  field 
of  Shrewsbury ;  and  once  when,  on  his  accession  to  the 
ihrone,  he  appoints  his  father's  Chief  JasUce  to  i^  co«- 
tinuaace  in  his  high  ofiBce ;  and  these,  as  I  believe,  arp 
ihe  sole  instances  of  our  Poet's  dalliance  with  his  Cleo- 
patra, for  whose  love  he  was  content  to  lose  the  world, 
Ihroughout  the  whole  of  the  serious  parts  of  Ihis  long 
and  admirable  drama. 

The  succeeding  play  of  ^'  Henry  Y ."  bears  noble  iew 
timony  to  the  poetic  and  the  dramatic  supremacy  of 
Shakspeare :  to  the  formei*,  more  especiaJly  in  its  three 
fine  choruses,  one  of  them  serving  as  the  prologue  to 
ihe  piay,  one  opening  the  third  act,  and  one  describing 
the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  to  the  lat- 
ter, in  every  speech  of  the  King's,  and  in  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  dialogue,  whether  it  be  comic  or 
jtragic.  '*  Henry  Y.,"  however,  is  sullied  with  some  weak 
and  silly  scenes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  certainly  inferior 
in  dramatic  attraction  to  its  illustrious  predecessor.  iBii»l; 
it  is  a  very  fine  production,  and  far — far  above  the  reach 
joi  any  other  English  writer,  who  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  stage. 

Of  *'  Henry  YF./'  that  drwn  md  trumps  tkittg,  as  It 
has  hap|uly  been  called  by  a  man  of  genius  *4  who 
ranged  himself  with  the  advocates  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  not  take  any  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
the  three  parts  of  this  dramatized  history  are  nothing 
more  than  three  old  plays,  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare,  and  here  and  there  iliustrioiis  with  the 

*  The  Hhe  Mr.  Maurice  Mori^ann ;  who  wrote  an  eloquent  essav 
on  ibedf^maiie  cbaraoter<if  Falstaff. 
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fire-dropR  which  Tell  from  his  pen.  Though  we  coniidcr 
them,  therefore,  ax  possessing  mach  atlraclion,  and  ss 
disclosing  Shakspeare  in  their  ootbreaks  of  fioi;  wrilinn. 
and  in  their  strong  characleriitic  portraiture,  we  shall 
□ow  pass  them  by  to  proceed  without  delay  to  their 
dramatic  snccessor,  "  Richard  III."  Of"  Richard  11.," 
fine  ss  it  occasionally  is  in  poetry,  and  rich  in  senllment 
and  pathos,  we  liiiTe  remarked  that,  with  reference  to 
the  other  prodoctioas  of  Its  ^reat  aathor,  it  was  low  in 
the  scale  of  merit.  In  "  Richard  II."  he  found  an  in- 
suBicient  and  an  nnawnkcnin);  subject  for  his  genius, 
and  it  acted  drowsily  and  as  if  it  were  half  asleep;  but 
in  the  third  Richard  there  was  abundant  excitement  for 
all  its  powers;  and  the  fictim  of  Tndor  malignity  and 
calumny  rashes  from  the  scene  of  our  mighty  dramatist 
in  all  the  black,  efficiency  of  the  demoniac  tyrant.  Be- 
sides Sir  Thomas  More's  history  of  Richard  of  Gloster, 
out  Poet  had  the  assistance,  as  it  seems,  of  a  play  upon 
(he  same  subject,  which  had  been  popular  before  ha 
began  his  career  upon  the  stage.  Adhering  servilely 
neither  to  the  historian  nor  to  the  old  dramatist,  Shak- 
speare  contented  himself  with  selecting  from  each  of 
them  such  parts  as  were  suited  to  his  purpose ;  and  with 
the  materials  thus  obtained,  compounded  with  others 
supplied  by  hisown  intention,  he  bas  produced  a  drama, 
which  cannot  be  read  in  the  closet,  or  seen  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  without  the  strongest  agitation 
of  the  mind.  The  character  of  Richard  is  drawn  with 
inimitable  effect;  and  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  drama,  there  is  nothing  among  all  the 
creations  of  poetry  more  splendid  and  terrific  than  the 
dream  of  Clarence.  But  this  noble  effort  of  the  tragic 
power  is  not  altogether  faultless.  Some  of  its  scenes, 
as.  not  promoting  the  action  of  the  drama,  are  super- 
fluous and  even  tedious ;  and  the  violation  of  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  tbe  deposed  queen,  Mar- 
garet, opon  the  stage,  may  reasonably  be  censured.  I 
am  not  certain,  however,  that  I  should  be  satisRcd  to 
resign  her  on  the  requisition  of  truth.  Her  curses  are 
IhrilJing,  and  Ihcir  fulfilment  is  awful.    Shakspeare,  as 
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it  may  be  remarked,  has  accumulated  uncommitted 
crimes  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  Richard.  By  the 
historian,  this  mouareh  is  cleared  of  the  deaths  of  Cla* 
rence  and  of  Anne,  his  wife :  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  approved  himself  an  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  whilst  the  murther  of  Clarence  is  imputed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  relations  of  his  sister-in-law,  the 
queen.  His  hand  certainly  did  not  shed  the  blood  of 
the  pious  Henry ;  and  even  his  assassination  of  the  two 
illegitimate  sons  of  his  brother,  Edward,  is  supported 
by  Tery  questionable  evidence,  for  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  eldest  of  these  young  princes  walked  at 
bis  uncle's  coronation ;  and  that  the  youngest  escaped 
to  meet  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
from  the  hand  of  the  first  Tudor.  But  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare  has  stampt  deeper  and  more  indelible  de- 
formity on  the  memory  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  York,  than  all  the  sycophants  of  the  Tudors  had  been 
able  to  impress ;  or  than  all  that  the  impartiality,  and 
the  acute  research  of  the  modern  historian  have  ever 
had  the  power  to  erase.  We  are  certain  that  Richard 
possessed  a  lawful  title  to  the  throne  which  he  filled : 
that  he  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  sovereign :  that  his 
death  was  a  calamity  to  his  country,  which  it  surren- 
dered to  a  race  of  usurpers  and  tyrants,  who  trampled 
on  its  liberties,  and  stained  its  soil  with  much  innocent 
and  rich  blood: — to  that  cold-blooded  murtherer  and 
extortioner,  Henry  YII.— to  that  monster  of  cruelty  and 
lust,  his  ferocious  son :  to  the  sanguinary  and  ruthless 
bigot,  Mary:  to  the  despotic  and  unamiable  Elizabeth  ; 
the  murderess  of  a  suppliant  queen,  of  kindred  blood, 
who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection.  Such  was  the  result 
of  Bosworth's  field,  preceded,  as  it  was  on  the  stage  of 
Shakspeare,  by  visions  of  bliss  to  Richmond,  and  by 
irisions  of  terror  to  Richard.  But  Shakspeare  wrote 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  partizan  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
at  a  time  also  when  it  was  still  expedient  to  flatter  that 
detestable  family. 

His  next  task  was  one  of  yet  greater  difiSculty : — to 
smooth  down  the  rugged  features  of  the  eighth  Henry, 

VOL.  I.  h 
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VtA  to  pbuil  B  wreath  on  Ihc  brolal  and  blood-slaJBpd 
l>row  of  the  udioas  fatliet  of  Elizabeth.  TbU  lasL  he 
has  adnirablj  execDled.  ao<t  witbual  offeiiug  much 
riolation  to  the  trotb  of  hislnr;.  He  has  judicioosly 
limited  bii  scene  to  that  period  of  the  tyrant's  reign  in 
which  the  more  diigntling  deformities  of  his  character 
bad  not  yet  been  revealed — to  the  death  of  Catharine, 
the  fall  of  Wolsc;,  and  the  birth  of  Elizabeth :  and  the 
crowned  tiy^ge  appears  to  usonij  as  Ihe  °;eneroDs,  the 
munificent,  the  magnanimous  monarch,  striking  dowft 
Ihe  proud,  and  supporting  with  a  strong  arm  the  humble 
and  the  oppressed.  Bat  Ibe  whole  pathos  and  power 
of  Ihe  scene  are  devoted  to  Catharine  and  Wolsej.  On 
these  two  characters  the  dramatist  has  expended  alt  his 
force;  and  oar  pit;  is  inseparably  attached  lo  them  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  They  expire,  indeed, 
bedewed  wiUi  our  tears.  Of  this,  Uie  la»t  of  Sbak- 
Bpearc's  <lranatic  histories,  it  may  be  remarked  thiU  it 
is  written  in  a  style  different  from  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors: that  it  is  less  interspersed  with  comic  scenes;  that 
Id  its  serious  parts  its  diction  is  mure  stately  and  formal; 
nioreelctated  and  figurative:  that  its  figures  are  longer 
and  more  consislently  sustained :  that  it  is  more  rich  in 
theatric  exhibition,  or  in  the  spectacle,  as  Aristotle  calls 
it,  and  by  whom  it  is  regarded  as  a  component  part  of 
the  drama.  To  any  attentive  reader  these  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  dramatic  history  of  Henry  VIII.  must 
he  sufficiently  obvious  j  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
Ihe  same  mind  should  produce  such  fine  pieces  as  those 
of"  Henry  IV.."  "  Richard  HI.,"  and  ■'  Henry  VHI.,'' 
VBch  written  with  a  pen  appropriate  to  itself,  and  the 
last  with  a  pen  not  employed  in  any  other  instance. 

If  we  were  to  pause  in  this  stage  ofonr  progress,  wc 
might  coniidenlly  affirm  that  we  had  su^ested  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  such  a  mass  of  poetic  and  drama- 
tic genius  as  would  be  sulEcieot  to  excite  the  general 
ititereit  of  an  iuleileclual  and  literary  people.  But  wc 
are  yet  only  in  the  vestibule  which  opens  into  the  mag- 
nilinnnco  of  the  pulnce,  where  Shakspcare  is  seated  on 
l\n:  throne  of  Ilia  ^nxulucss.    The  plavs,  which  wc  have 
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bitberto  been  consideriDg,  are  constructed ,  for  the  most 
part<  witb  materials  not  his  own,  supplied  either  by  the 
ancient  chronicler,  or  by  some  precedinji^  dramatist ; 
and  are  wrought  up  without  any  reference  to  that  es- 
sential portion  of  a  drama,  a  plot  or  fable.  But  when  he 
is  disengaged  from  the  incumbrances  to  which  he  had 
submitted  in  his  histories,  he  assumes  the  full  character 
of  the  more  perfect  dramatist ;  and  discovers  that  art^ 
for  which,  equally  with  the  powers  of  his  imagination, 
be  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson.     In  some  of  his 
plays,  indeed,  we  acknowledge  the  looseness  with  which 
bis  fable  is  combined,  and  the  careless  hurry  witb  which 
be  accelerates  its  close :  but  in  the  greater  triumphs  of 
bis  genius,  we  find  the  fable  artificially  planned  and 
solidly  constructed.   In  "  The  Merchant  of  yenice,'Mn 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  "  Lear,"  in  "  Othello,"  and, 
above  all,  in  that  intellectual  wonder,  **  The  Tempest,'^ 
we  may  observe. the  fable  managed  with  the  band  of  a 
master,  and  contributing  its  effect,  with  the  characters 
and  the  dialogue,  to  amuse,  to  agitate,  or  to  surprise. 
In  that  beautiful  pastoral  drama,  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  old  Adam  from  the  scene  has 
been  a  subject  of  regret  to  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
mentators :  and  Samuel  Johnson  Wishes  that  the  dia- 
logue between  the  hermit,  as  be  calls  him,  and  the 
usurping  duke,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conversion 
of  the  latter,  bad  not  been  omitted  on  the  stage.    But 
old  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  his  dramatic 
existence,  and  it  was  therefore  properly  closed.    He 
had  discovered  his  honest  attachment  to  his  young 
master,  and  bad  experienced  his  young  masters  grati- 
tude.   He  was  brought  into  a  place  of  safety ;  and  his 
fortunes  were  now* blended  with  those  of  the  princely 
exiles  of  the  forest.    There  was  no  further  part  for  him 
to  act ;  and  he  passed  naturally  from  the  stage,  no  longer 
the  object  of  our  hopes  or  our  fears.    On  the  subject  of 
S.  Johnson's  wish  respecting  the  dialogue  between  the 
old  religious  mtm  and  the  guilty  duke,  we  may  shortly 
remark,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  undramatic 
than  the  intervention  of  such  a  scene  of  dry  and  didactic 
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moralilj,  st  such  a  crisis  of  tlio  drama,  when  Ihemiads 
of  ihe  audience  were  heated,  and  hurrjiug;  lo  its  ap' 
pruaching  cIdbb.  Like  Felix  in  tbe  sacred  history,  tha 
Tojial  criminal  might  have  trembled  at  the  lecture  of  the 
holy  man:  buttheaadieiice,probalily,  would  have  been 
irritated  or  asleep.  No  I  Shukspearo  was  not  so  igno- 
rant of  his  art  an  to  require  to  be  inBlnictcd  in  it  by  the 
aathoT  of  Irene. 

Bui  it  was  in  tbe  portrriiture  of  the  human  mind :  in 
tbe  specilio  delineation  of  intellectual  and  moral  man, 
that  the  genius  of  Shukspeare  was  preeminently  con- 
spicuous. The  curious  inquisition  of  his  eye  into  tbe 
characters,  which  were  passing  beneath  its  glance,  can- 
not be  made  too  much  the  subject  of  our  admiralioa 
and  wonder.  He  saw  tliem  not  only  under  their  broad 
distinctions,  wben  iliey  became  obvious  to  the  common 
observer;  but  he  beheld  them  in  their  nicer  tints  and 
ihadlngs,  by  which  they  are  diversilied,  though  tbe  toue 
of  their  general  colouring  may  be  the  same. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  contcmplnic  Porlia, 
Desdemona,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Cordelia,  and 
Ophelia.  They  are  equally  amiable  and  ufieclionate 
women ;  equally  faithful  and  attached  as  wives,  as 
friends,  as  daughters:  two  of  them,  also,  are  noted  for 
the  poignancy  and  sparkle  of  their  wit:  and  yet  can  it 
be  said  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  mistaken  for  the 
other;  or  that  a  single  speech  cau  with  propriety  he 
transferred  from  the  lips  of  her  to  whom  it  has  been  as- 
signed by  ber  dramalio  creator  I  They  are  all  known  to 
us  as  the  children  of  one  family,  with  a  general  resem- 
blance, and  an  iudividual  discrimination.  Benedict  and 
Mertulio  are  bolb  young  men  of  high  birth  ;  of  known 
valour;  of  playful  wit,  delighting  itself  in  pleasantry  and 
frolic :  yet  are  they  not  distinguished  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  confounded.!  So  intimately  con- 
versant is  our  great  dramatist  with  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  he  scatters  character,  as  a  king  on  his 
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accession  scatters  gold,  among  the  populace ;  and  there 
is  not  one,  perhaps,  of  his  subordinate  agents,  who  has 
not  his  peculiar  features  and  a  complexion  of  his  own. 
So  mighty  is  our  Poet  as  a  dramatic  creator,  that  cha- 
racters, of  the  most  opposite  description  are  thrown  in 
equal  perfection  and  with  equal  facility  from  his  hand. 
The  executive  decision  of  Richard;  the  meditative  in? 
eflQciency  of  Hamlet:  the  melancholy  of  Jaques,  which 
draws  subjects  of  moral  reflexion  from  Aery  object 
around  him;  and  the  hilarity  of  Mercutio,  which  for- 
sakes him  not  in  the  very  act  of  dying:  the  great  soul 
of  Macbeth,  maddened  and  bursting  under  accumulated 
guilt;  and  *' the  unimitated  and  inimitable  FalstafiT'  (as 
he  is  called  by  S.Johnson,  in  the  single  outbreak  of 
enthusiasm  extorted  from  him  by  the  wonders  of  Shak« 
speare's  page)  revelling  in  the  tavern  at  Eastcheap,  or 
jesting  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  are  all  the  creatures 
of  one  plastic  intellect,  and  are  absolute  and  entire  in 
their  kind.  Malignity  and  revenge  constitute  the  foun- 
dation on  which  are  constructed  the  two  very  dissimilar 
characters  of  Shylock  and  lago.  But  there  is  something 
terrific  and  even  awful  in  the  inexorability  of  the  Jew, 
whilst  there  is  nothing  but  meanness  in  the  artifices  of 
the  Venetian  standard-bearer.  They  are  both  men  of 
vigorous  and  acute  understandings :  we  hate  them  both ; 
but  our  hatred  of  the  former  is  mingled  with  involun- 
tary respect;  of  the  latter  our  detestation  is  made  more 
intensely  strong  by  its  association  with  contempt. 

In  his  representation  of  madness,  Shakspeare  must  be 
regarded  as  inimitably  excellent;  and  the  picture  of 
this  last  degradation  of  humanity,  with  nature  always 
for  his  model,  is  diversified  by  him  at  his  pleasure. 
Even  over  the  wreck  of  the  human  mind  he  throws  the 
variegated  robe  of  character.  How  different  is  the  ge- 
nuine insanity  of  Lear  from  the  assumed  insanity  of 
Edgar,  with  which  it  is  immediately  confronted ;  and 
how  distinct,  again,  are  both  of  these  from  the  disorder 
which  prevails  in  the  brain  of  the  lost  and  the  tender 
Ophelia. 

In  one  illustrious  effort  of  his  dramatic  povtcr,  our 
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Poet  has  bad  the  confiileuce  to  produce  Itro  dclinea- 
tioDs  nf  Ih«  same  perversion  of  the  haman  heart,  and  to 
present  Ihein,  at  ooce  similar  sod  disgimiiiir,  to  Ihe  e\a- 
mination  of  onr  wonderiag  ejes.  Jn  Timon  and  Ape- 
maotuB  is  exhibited  Ihesamedcronnity  of  misanlliropj: 
Lot  ia  the  former  it  springs  from  the  corruption  of  a 
noble  mind,  stricken  and  laid  prostrate  bj  Ibe  ingrati- 
tade  of  his  species;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  noisome  weed, 
germinating  from  a  bitter  root,  and  clieriihed  bj  per- 
verse cnlUfatioa  into  branching  malignity.  In  each  of 
them,  as  the  vice  has  a  different  parentage,  so  has  it  a 
diversified  aspect. 

With  such  an  iatimacy  with  all  the  fine  and  subtle 
workings  of  Natnre  in  her  aclion  on  ihe  human  heart, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  great  dramatist  should  pos- 
sess itn  absolute  coulroll  over  the  passions ;  and  should 
be  able  to  unlock  the  cell  of  each  of  tbem  as  Ihe  im- 
pulse of  his  fancy  may  direct.  When  we  follow  Mac- 
beth to  the  chamber  of  Duncan:  when  we  stand  with 
him  by  the  enchanted  caldron;  or  see  him,  under  tho 
infliction  of  conscience,  glaring  ut  the  spectre  of  the 
i&oi^itiAfreilBanquo  in  the  possession  uf  the  royal  chair, 
horror  is  by  our  side,  thrilling  in  oarveins  uod  bristUng 
in  our  hair.  When  wo  attend  the  Danish  prince  to  his 
midnight  conference  wiih  the  shade  of  his  murdered 
father,  and  hear  the  ineft'ahle  accents  of  the  dead,  will- 
ing, bat  prohihiled,  "  to  tell  tho  secrets  of  bis  prison- 
house,"  wc  arc  appalled,  and  our  faculties  are  suspended 
in  terror.  When  we  see  Ihe  faithful  and  tho  lovely 
Juliet  awaking  in  the  house  of  darkness  and  corruption 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband  on  her  bosom:  when  we 
behold  the  innocent  Desdemuna  dying  hy  the  hand,  to 
which  she  was  the  most  fondly  attached ;  and  charging 
on  herself,  with  her  latest  brealli.  tlie  guilt  of  her  nmr- 
dorcr;  when  we  witness  the  wretchedness  of  Lear, 
contending  with  the  midnight  storm,  and  strewing  his 
while  locks  on  the  blast;  or  carrying  in  his  withered 
arms  the  body  of  his  Cordelia  murdered  in  his  cause,  is 
possible  that  the  tcarofpilyshootd  not  start  from  our 
yes  nud  Iriukle  down  out  cheeks?    In  the  forest  of 
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ArdeD,  as  we  ramble  with  its  accideotal  inmates,  our 
spirits  are  soothed  into  cheerfalness,  and  are,  occasion* 
ally,  elevated  into  gaiety.  In  the  tavern  at  £astcheapy 
with  the  witty  and  debauched  knight,  we  meet  with 
^*  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides ;"  and  we  surrender 
ourselves,  willingly  and  delighted,  to  the  inebriation  of 
his  influence.  We  could  dwell  for  a  long  summer's  day 
amid  the  fertility  of  these  charming  topics;  if  we  were 
not  called  from  them  to  a  higher  region  of  poetic  enjoy- 
ment, possessed  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  alone ; 
where  he  reigns  sole  lord ;  and  where  his  subjects  are 
the  wondrous  progeny  of  his  own  creative  imagination. 
From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world,  eastern  or  northern, 
England  may  have  originally  derived  her  elves  and  her 
fairies,  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  formed  thcise  little  be- 
ings, as  they  flutter  in  his  scenes,  from  an  idea  of  his 
own;  and  they  came  from  his  hand,  beneficent  and 
friendly  to  man ;  immortal  and  invulnerable ;  of  such 
corporeal  minuteness  as  to  lie  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip ; 
and  yet  of  such  power  as  to  disorder  the  seasons ;  as 


'**  to  bedim 


The  noontide  san ;  call  forth  the  mutinoas  winds  : 
And  Hwixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azared  vaalt, 
Set  roaring  war." 

To  this  little  etherial  people  our  Poet  has  assigned 
manners  and  occupations  in  perfect  consistency  with 
their  nature ;  and  has  sent  them  forth,  in  the  richest 
array  of  fancy,  to  gambol  before  us,  to  astonish  and  de- 
light us.  They  resemble  nothing  upon  earth:  but  if 
they  could  exist  with  man,  they  would  act  and  speak  as 
they  act  and  speak,  with  the  inspiration  of  our  Poet,  in 
"The  Tempest,*'  and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'' 
In  contrast  with  his  Ariel,  *'  a  spirit  too  delicate,"  as  the 
servant  of  a  witch,  "  to  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd 
commands :"  but  ready,  under  the  controll  of  his  philo- 
sophic master, 

"  To  answer  his  best  pleasure,  be  it  to 
To  swim  ;  to  dive  into  the  fire  j  to  ride 
Od  the  ourrd  oload«" 
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in  contrast  with  tliis  aerial  bein^,  the  imagination  of 
Sbakspeare  has  formed  a  monster,  the  offspring  of  a  hag 
and  a  demon ;  and  has  introduced  him  into  the  scene 
with  a  mind  and  a  character  appropriately  and  strictly 
his  own.  As  the  drama,  into  which  are  introduced  these 
two  beings,  beyond  the  action  of  Nature,  as  it  is  disco- 
verable on  this  earth,  one  of  them  rising  above,  and  one 
sitiking  beneath  the  level  of  humanity,  maybe  received 
as  the  proudest  evidence,  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced, of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  man's  imagination ; 
so  it  bids  fair  to  stand  unrivalled  amid  all  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind  in  the  ages  which  ard 
yet  to  come.  The  great  Mil ton*s  imagination  alone  can 
be  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  Sbakspeare  ;  and 
even  Milton's  must  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  is  dis- 
played in  '*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  and  in  the 
almost  divine  **  Tempest." 

But  having  sported  a  while  with  the  fairies, 

"  as  00  the  saods  with  printless  feet 


They  chase  the  ebbing  Neptane," 
or 

'*  io  the  spiced  Indian  air, 

They  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind," 

the  mighty  Poet  turns  from  their  bowers,  "overcanopied 
with  luscious  woodbine,*'  and  plants  us  on  **  the  blasted 
heath,"  trodden  by  the  weird  sisters,  the  Fates  of  the 
north  ;  or  leads  us  to  the  dreadful  cave,  where  they  are 
preparing  their  infernal  caldron,  and  singing  round  it 
the  incantations  of  hell.  What  a  change,  from  all  that 
is  fascinating,  to  all  that  is  the  most  appalling  to  the 
fancy ;  and  yet  each  of  these  scenes  is  the  product  of 
the  same  astonishing  intellect,  delighting  at  one  time  to 
lull  us  on  beds  of  roses,  with  the  spirit  of  Orpheus,  and 
at  another  to  curdle  our  blood  by  throwing  at  us  the 
viper  lock  of  Alecto.  But  to  show  his  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  superhuman  world,  our  royal  Poet  touches 
the  sepulchre  with  his  magic  rod,  and  the  sepulchre 
opens  "  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws/'  and  gives  its 
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dead  to ''  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.''  The  belief 
that  the  dead,  on  some  awfal  occasions,  were  permitted 
to  assume  the  semblance  of  those  bodies,  in  which  they 
had  walked  upon  earth ;  or  that  the  world  of  spirits  was 
sometimes  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  mortality,  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  age  of  mankind,  in  the  most  enlightened 
as  well  as  in  the  most  dark.  When  philosophy  had  at- 
tained its  widest  extent  of  power,  and  had  enlarged  and 
refined  the  intellect,  not  only  of  its  parent  Greece,  bnt 
of  its  pnpil  Rome,  a  spectre  is  recorded  to  have  shaken 
the  firmness  of  Dion,  the  scholar  and  the  friend  of  Plato ; 
and  another  to  have  assayed  the  constancy  of  the  philo« 
sophic  and  the  virtnons  Brutas.  In  the  superstitions 
age  of  our  Elizabeth  and  of  her  Scottish  successor,  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  was 
nearly  universal ;  and  when  Shakspeare  produced  upon 
his  stage  the  shade  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  heart,  amid  the  crowded  audience, 
which  did  not  palpitate  with  fear.  But  in  any  age, 
however  little  tainted  it  might  be  with  superstitious 
credulity,  would  the  ghost  of  royal  Denmark  excite  an 
agitating  interest,  with  such  awful  solemnity  is  he  intro- 
duced, so  sublimely  terrible  is  his  tale  of  woe,  and  such 
are  the  effects  of  his  appearance  on  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  who  are  its  immediate  witnesses.  We  catch, 
indeed,  the  terrors  of  Horatio  and  the  young  prince;  and 
if  the  illusion  be  not  so  strong  as  to  seise  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  our  own  minds,  it  acts  on  them  in  its  result  from 
theirs.  The  melancholy,  which  previously  preyed  on  the 
spirits  of  the  youthful  Hamlet,  was  certainly  heightened 
into  insanity  by  this  ghostly  conference;  and  from  this 
dreadful  moment  his  madness  is  partly  assumed,  and 
partly  unaffected.  It  is  certain  that  no  spectre,  ever 
brought  upon  the  stage,  can  be  compared  with  this 
phantom,  created  by  the  power  of  Shakspeare.  The 
apparition  of  the  host,  in  "  The  Lover's  Progress,"  by 
Fletcher,  is  too  contemptible  to  be  mentioned  on  this 
occasion :  the  spirit  of  Almanzor's  mother,  in  '<  The 
Conqnest  of  Granada,"  by  Dryden,  is  not  of  a  higher 
class ;  and  even  the  ghost  of  Darius,  in  '*  The  Persians," 
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or  the  might]'  and  sublime  j^^chylits,  shrinks  into  in- 
■igniiicance  belbre  (his  of  tlie  murdered  Majesty  of 
Denmark.  For  his  success,  indeed,  in  this  Instance, 
Shakspeare  is  greatly  indebted  Id  the  superior  awTul- 
nesi  of  his  religion ;  and  the  use  nhieh  be  has  made  of 
the  Romish  purgatory  must  bo  regarded  as  supremely 
felicitous.  When  the  imagination  of  Shaksponre  sported 
ivilhout  controll  amid  these  creations  of  its  own,  il  un- 
qaestionably  lifted  him  high  above  any  compelilion.  As 
he  plays  with  the  fairies  in  their  bowers  iif  eglantine  and 
woodbine ;  or  directs  the  operations  in  the  magic  cave ; 
or  calls  the  dead  from  the  "  cold  obstruction"  of  the 
tomb.  "  to  make  night  hideous,"  he  may  challenge  the 
poets  of  every  age,  from  that  of  Homer  to  the  present, 
and  be  fearless  of  the  event.  But  either  from  his  igno- 
rance of  them,  which  is  not  easily  credible,  or  from  hig 
disregard  to  them,  or  rather  perhapa  from  his  desire  to 
escape  from  their  yoke,  he  violates  without  remorse  the 
dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place,  contenting  himself 
lu  preserve  the  unity  of  action  or  design,  without  wbich, 
indeed,  nothing  worthy  of  the  nameol'composilioa  can. 
exist.  And  who  steps  forward,  in  this  instance  of  hia 
licentious  liberty,  as  the  ohumpion  of  Shal(spcaro,  but 
that  very  critic  who  brings  such  charges  against  him  as 
a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  that,  If  they  were  capable  of 
beiog  Bubslanliated,  would  overturn  bim  from  his  lofty  ' 
pedestal;  and  would  prove  (be  object  of  our  homage, 
during  two  ccnturicB,  to  be  a  little  deformed  image, 
which  we  had  with  the  most  silly  idolatry  mistaken  for 
a  god!  But  Johnson's  defense  of  Shakspeare  seems  to 
be  as  weak  as  hif  attack ;  though  in  either  case  the 
want  of  power  in  the  warrior  is  concealed  under  tbe 
glare  of  his  ostentatious  arms.  It  is  unqnestiunable  that, 
since  the  days  of  the  patrician  of  Argos,  recorded  by 
Horace  *,  who  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  vacant  theaire, 
and  give  his  applause  to  actors  who  were  not  there,  no 
man,  unattended  by  a  keeper,  ever  mistook  the  wooden 
and  narrow  platform  of  a  stage  fur  the  Gelds  of  Fhilippi 
or  Agincourt ;  or  the  painted  canvas,  shilling  under  hit 
* 'Full  hand  ignabilis  Argis,  &o.  Ejiia,  lib.  ii.  Ep.  ii.  1. 138.' 
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eye,  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  or  the  Caesars;  or 
the  walk,  which  had  brought  him  from  his  own  hoase 
to  the  theatre,  for  a  voyage  across  the  MediterraDcan 
to  Alexandria;  or  the  men  and  women, .with  whom  he 
had  probably  conversed  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
Ufe,  for  old  Romans  and  Grecians.  Such  a  power  of 
illnsion,  quite  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  sanity  of 
mind,  has  never  been  challenged  by  any  critic,  as  at- 
tached to  poetry  and  the  stage ;  and  it  is  adduced,  in 
his  accustomed  style  of  argument,  by  Johnson,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  confounding  his  adversaries  with  absur- 
dity, or  of  baffling  them  with  ridicule.  But  there  is  a 
power  of  illusion,  belonging  to  genuine  poetry,  which, 
without  overthrowing  the  reason,  can  seise  upon  the 
imagination,  and  make  it  subservient  to  its  purposes. 
This  is  asserted  by  Horace  in  that  often  cited  passage : 
"  Ille  per  extentnin  fanem  mibi  posse  videtar 
Ire  poeta,  menm  qui  pectas  ioaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mnlcet  falsis  terroribns  implet 
Ut  magns  ;  et  modo  me  Tbebis  modo  ponit  Atbenis." 

Assisted  by  the  scenery,  the  dresses  of  the  actors,  and 
their  fine  adaptation  of  the  voice  and  countenance  to  the 
design  of  the  poet,  this  illusion  becomes  so  strong  as 
intimately  to  blend  us  with  the  fictitious  personages 
whom  we  see  before  us.  We  know,  indeed,  that  we 
are  seated  upon  benches,  and  are  spectators  only  of  a 
poetic  fiction :  but  the  power,  which  mingles  us  with 
the  agents  upon  the  stage,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
feel,  as  it  were,  one  interest  with  them :  we  resent  the 
injuries  which  they  suffer,  we  rejoice  at  the  good  for- 
tune which  betides  them :  the  pulses  of  our  hearts  beat 
in  harmony  with  theirs;  and  as  the  tear  gushes  from 
their  eyes,  it  swells  and  overflows  in  ours.  To  account 
for  this  influence  of  poetic  imitation ;  for  this  contagion 
of  represented  passion  belongs  to  the  metaphysician : 
the  sole  business  of  the  critic  is  to  remark  and  to  reason 
from  the  fact.  It  is  unquestionable  that  our  imagina- 
tions are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  controll  of 
authentic  poetry,  and  especially  of  that  poetry  which 
employs  the  scenic  imitation  for  its  instrument.  The 
stream  of  passion,  like  a  stream  of  electricity,  rushes 
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from  tLe  actor  to  ua,  and  wc  are  as  nnable  &h  wc  are 
anwilling  to  reaUt  it.  Now  it  is  this  feeling,  which 
couslitiiles  the  puetic  probabiJit;  of  what  wc  sec  and 
hear,  and  which  may  be  violated  by  an  injudicioiia  and 
lawlass  shifting  u(  the  sooao.  If  our  passions  be  ia~ 
leresled  by  an  action  passing  at  a  place  called  Rome, 
it  must  shocic  and  chill  them  to  have  our  altenlioiii 
harried  suddenly,  without  any  reason  for  the  disconli- 
nuance  of  the  action,  to  a  place  called  Alexandria, 
separated  by  the  interrention  a(  a  Uiousand  miles.  Let 
n»  sappose,  then,  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  scenic  ex- 
citement, a  friend  at  onr  elbow,  with  Iho  impaaaible 
fibreof  a  Johnson,  were  to  shake  Ds  and  to  say, "  What! 
are  you  mad  ?  Know  jou  not  where  you  are  I  in  Drury 
Lane  theatre?  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  your  own 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  neither  at  Rome  nor  at 
Alexandria!  and  perceive  yon  not  that  the  old  man 
whom  jou  see  there  on  his  kneo,  with  bis  hands 
clenched,  and  his  eyes  raised  in  imprecation  lu  heaven, 
is  our  old  friend,  Garriok,  wbo  is  reciting  with  much 
propriety  some  verses  made  by  a  man,  Jong  since  in  bis 
grave?  Yes!  Garrick,  with  whom  jou  conversed  not 
many  hours  ago ;  and  who,  a  few  hours  benco.  will  he 
talking  with  his  friends,  over  n  comfortable  supper,  of 
the  effects  of  his  present  mimiokry!"  If  we  should  be 
thus  addressed  (and  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  scene  may 
produce  an  equal  dissipation  of  the  illusion  which  de- 
lights us),  should  we  be  thankful  to  our  wise  friend  for 
thus  informing  our  understanding  by  the  interruption 
eliogal  Should  we  not  rather  exclaim  with  the 
lie  of  Horace,  when  purged  by  hellebore  into 


the  illusion  of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  imitation, 

as  an  unquestionable  truth  in  our  minds, 

turn  and  consider  tbe  dramatic  unities  in 

and  effect.     The  unity  of  action,  indeed, 

altogether  from  our  notice;  for,  univer- 

ged  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the 
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drama,  and  constitutiog  what  may  he  called  its  livinj^ 
principle,  it  has  escaped  from  violation  even  by  our 
lawless  Poet  himself.  The  drama,  as  we  know,  in 
Greece,  derived  its  origin  from  the  choral  odes,  which 
were  snng  at  certain  seasons  before  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus. To  these,  in  the  first  instance,  was  added  a  dia- 
logue of  two  persons;  and,  the  number  of  speakers 
being  subsequently  increased,  a  regular  dramatic  fable 
was,  at  length,  constructed,  and  the  dialogue  usurped 
the  prime  honours  of  the  performance.  But  the  chorus, 
though  degraded,  could  not  be  expelled  from  the  scene, 
which  was  once  entirely  its  own ;  and,  consecrated  by 
the  regard  of  the  people,  it  was  forced  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  dramatist,  to  act  with  it  in  the  best  manner 
that  he  could.  It  was  stationed,  therefore,  permanently 
on  the  stage,  and  made  to  occupy  its  place  with  the 
agents  who  were  to  conduct  the  action  of  the  fable. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  stationary  on  the 
stage,  it  secured  the  strict  observance  of  the  unity  of 
place :  for  with  a  stage,  which  was  never  vacant,  and 
consequently  vrith  only  one  scene,  the  Grecian  drama- 
tist could  not  remove  his  agents  whithersoever  he 
pleased,  in  accommodation  to  his  immediate  conveni- 
ence ;  but  on  the  spot,  where  the  scene  opened,  he  was 
constrained  to  retain  them  till  the  action  of  the  drama 
was  closed,  and  what  could  not  consistently  be  acted 
was  necessarily  consigned  to  narration.  This  was  a 
heavy  servitude  to  the  dramatist ;  but  it  had  its  com- 
pensations in  uninterrupted  feeling,  and  in  the  greater 
conservation  of  probability.  To  the  unity  of  time,  as 
time  is  more  pliant  to  the  imagination  than  place,  the 
Grecian  dramatist  seems  to  have  paid  little  if  any  re- 
gard. In  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  the  fire  signals 
have  only  just  announced  to  Mycense  the  fall  of  Troy, 
when  the  herald  arrives  with  the  tidings  of  the  victori- 
ous king's  approach ;  who  must  thus  have  passed  from 
Phrygia  to  the  Peloponnesus,  obstructed  also  as  his 
passage  was  by  a  tempest,  with  the  celerity  nearly  of  a 
ray  of  light ;  and  in  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles,  a  jour- 
ney of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  accom- 
plished daring  the  recitation  of  a  hundred  verses.  Ttv« 
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tranigression  of  fbs  uiiily  nt  time  wbi  not,  pcrhapti, 
■Ditch  tlie  subjeut  of  the  aiidilor'scBlcDlalion,  or  in  uri; 
degree  of  his  coDcerD.  With  bis  mind  intent  on  the 
Blill  occupied  stage  and  the  unchRDging  scene,  be  waa 
ready  to  welcome  the  occnrrence  of  any  new  event,  or 
to  listen  with  pleasure  to  any  new  narration  of  facts  be- 
yond the  stage,  without  pausing  to  invesligate  the  poet's 
due  apportionment  of  time.  If  the  scene  had  been 
shifted,  the  feelings  of  Ihe  spectator  would  have  been 
outraged  by  such  an  infi-ingcment  of  the  unity  of  place. 
When  the  arbitrary  separation  of  the  drama  into  acia 
was  accomplished  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  Ihe  ob- 
servance of  the  unity  of  place  became  more  easy,  though 
slill  it  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  An  act  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  action  of  a  drama,  at  Ibe  close  of  which 
the  stuge  is  vacated  and  the  curtain  drops.  If,  during 
the  act,  the  scene  be  sblfled,  the  unity  of  place  is 
broken;  the  probability  of  the  dramatic  imitation  is 
diminished,  and  our  feelings  are  certainty  oBended :  but 
in  the  interval  between  act  and  act,  the  scene  may  be 
removed  to  any  place  where  It  may  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  poet  to  plant  it,  to  Venice  or  lo  Cyprus;  and  any 
lapse  of  time  may,  readily  and  without  absurdity,  be 
imagined  to  intervene.  The  action  of  the  drama  must 
neocssarilj  be  maintained  one  and  entire,  and  then, 
with  the  scene  stationary  dnring  the  act,  all  the  drama- 
tic naities  will  be  sufiiciently,  if  not  rigidly,  preserved. 
As  we  know  nothing  of  the  tragic  writers  of  Rome,  all 
their  works  having  perished,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Seneca,  from  which  not  any  thing  of  value  can  be 
learned,  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  tbey  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  which  tbey  had  obtained  by 
this  division  of  their  plays  into  acts;  and  that  their 
plays  were  divided  into  acts,  like  those  of  the  Roman 
comic  writers,  we  are  assured  by  Horace  when  he  tells 
the  Pi  SOS — 


Hut  if  Ihcy  did  not  assert  the  liberty,  which  they  Itml 
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gained  bjrthns  breaking  the  continued  representation 
of  the  Grecian  theatre,  they  bad  themselves  only  to 
blarney  for  they  certainly  possessed  the  means  of  effec- 
tively preserving  all  the  power  of  the  unities  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  difficulty  and  labour.  It  is  for  his 
inattention  to  the  integrity  of  the  scene  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  each  single  act  that  I  conceive  Shakspeare 
to  be  principally  censurable ;  and  the  variety,  to  which 
we  are  instructed  to  look  as  the  consequence  of  his 
lawlessness  in  this  instance,  to  be  an  insufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  outrage  of  probability,  for  the  frequent 
violation  of  our  feelings,  and  for  the  vicious  example 
with  which  he  has  corrupted  the  good  taste,  and  has 
diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  English  stage.  A  recent 
commentator,  however,  has  discovered,  and  he  seems  to 
applaud  himself  on  the  felicitous  discovery,  that  our 
great  bard  has  been  faithful  to  one  unity  of  the  drama, 
though  he  has  treated  the  others  with  disregard — that 
he  has  been  faithful  to  the  unity  of  feeling— to  the  unity 
of  feeling!  What!  when  he  transports  us  from  the 
revels  and  the  wit  of  Falstaff  to  the  council  chamber  of 
the  politic  Bolingbroke,  to  the  military  array  of  the 
young  Percy,  to  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  castle 
of  the  plaintive  Northumberland.  The  tragedies  of 
Rowe,  and  the  comedies  of  Congreve  may  vaunt  of 
their  unity  of  feeling :  but  that  mixt  species  of  drama, 
in  which  Shakspeare  delights,  will  admit  the  praise  of 
any  other  unity  in  preference  to  that  of  feeling. 

If  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  on  thespresent  occasion 
would  admit  of  such  a  disquisition,  I  would  submit  to 
my  readers  an  analysis  of  one  of  our  Poet's  finest  plays, 
that  I  might  distinctly  show  how  much  he  has  lost  by 
his  neglect  of  the  dramatic  unities;  and  how  much 
more  effectually  he  might  have  wrought  for  his  purpose 
if  he  had  not  disdained  or  been  too  idle  to  solicit  their 
assistance.  In  two  lines  of  supreme  fustian  and  non- 
sense, Johnson  says  of  him, 

"  Existence  saw  bim  sparo  ber  boanded  reign ; 
And  panting  time  toird  after  bim  in  vain.*' 
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If  ho  npurii'd  Iho  reign  of  cxislence,  he  muRt  liato 
plunged  into  some  illimitable  void,  if  there  lie  «ucb.  in 
the  inGnily  of  space ;  and  what  is  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  "  Panting  time  toiling  after  him  in 
vain,"  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  precisely  compre- 
hend. 1  conclade,  however,  that  of  these  lines  the  Qrit 
refers  to  the  superhuman  creatures  of  the  dramatist's 
intention,  to  his  fairies,  his  magicians,  and  his  ghosts: 
and  these,  indeed,  are  proud  evidences  of  his  ittingina- 
tive  powers;  and  that  the  second,  in  the  ludicruus 
image,  which  it  presents,  of  old  Time,  panting  and  toil- 
ing in  vain  to  catch  the  active  and  runaway  Poet,  must 
allude  lo  the  contempt  occasionally  discovered  by  our 
lawless  bard  for  probability  and  the  limitation  of  lime; 
and  this,  of  which  any  scribbler  may  be  guilty,  U,  iu 
truth,  the  most  effective  dispraise.  But  it  is  more  won- 
derful that  Shakspeare,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  the  English  drama,  accomplished  so  much  for 
its  perfection,  than  that  he  failed  to  accomplish  more. 

We  have  now  considered  this  extraordinary  man  as 
the  giver  of  a  poetic  soul  lo  historic  narration,  as  the 
framer  of  a  dramatic  fable,  and  excelling  equally  in  the 
aublimo,  the  pathetic,  and  the  ludicrous ;  as  luxuriating 
by  himself,  in  a  sort  of  inaccessible  glory,  in  a  world  of 
his  own  imagination;  as  neglecting  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties, either  from  ignorance  of  their  effect,  or  fiom  an 
indolent  dislike  of  their  restraint.  We  have  made,  in 
short,  a  cursory  survey  of  his  QKoellcncies  and  his  de- 
lects. His  diolion  only  now  remains  (o  be  the  subject 
of  our  attention ;  and  in  this  subordinate  portion  of  the 
drama,  we  ahall  find  him  to  be  as  superior  to  competi- 
tion as  he  is  in  the  characteristic  and  the  imaginative. 
His  diction  is  an  instrument,  which  ia  admirably  adap- 
ted to  all  his  purposes.  In  his  tragic  strains,  it  sounds 
every  note  of  the  gamut ;  and  is  either  sublime  or  ten- 
der, vehement  or  pathetic,  with  the  passion  of  which  it 
is  the  organ :  in  description  it  is  picturesqne,  animated 
and  glowing!  and  every  where  its  numbers  are  so  har- 
varied,  almost  lu  infinity,  in  their  cadence 
ud  their  pauses,  that  they  give  to  the  car  a  perpetual 
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feast,  in  which  there  is  no  satiety.  As  the  diction  of 
Shakspeare  rises  in  his  higher  scenes,  without  effort  or 
tnmonr,  to  the  sublime  of  poetry,  so  does  it  fall,  in  bis 
comic,  with  facility  and  grace,  into  the  hnmility  of 
prose.  It  has  been  charged  with  being  harsh  and  un- 
grammatical.  I  believe  it  to  be  harsh  and  unrhythmi- 
cal (I  confine  the  remark,  of  course,  to  the  verse  portion 
of  it)  only  when  it  has  been  deformed  by  the  perverse 
industry  of  tasteless  commentators,  referring  us  to  in- 
correct transcriptions  for  authorities ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed,  as  I  am  satisfied,  many  if  not  all 
of  its  grosser  grammatical  errors.  It  will  not,  indeed,  in 
every  instance,  as  we  are  willing  to  allow,  abide  the 
rigid  analysis  of  grammar ;  for  it  sometimes  impresses  the 
idea  forcibly  and  distinctly  on  the  mind  without  the  aid 
of  regular  grammar,  and  without  discovering  the  means 
by  which  the  exploit  has  been  achieved.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  this  power  of  Shakspeare*s  diction,  among 
many  of  a  similar  nature  which  might  be  adduced,  we 
will  transcribe  the  often-cited  answer  of  Claudio  to  his 
sister,  in  '*  Measure  for  Measure,''  respecting  the  un- 
known terrors  of  death.  The  expressions  in  italics  con- 
vey their  meaning  with  great  accuracy  to  the  hearer's 
or  the  reader's  mind ;  but,  if  submitted  to  the  philoso- 
phical grammarian's  examination,  they  will  not  easily 
stand  under  it;  and  they  may  puzzle  us  to  account  for 
their  effect  in  the  communication  of  the  poet's  ideas. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  : 

To  lie  in.  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fierj  floods  ;  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice: 

To  he  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds ; 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  aboat 

The  pendent  world :  or  to  he  worse  than  worst 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thonghts 

Imagine  howling ! 'tis  too  horrible  ! 

Tbe  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ach,  penary,  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 
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Tbis  entire  paisngc,  torminating  at  "  bowling,"  is  defi- 
cient in  grammnlical  correctness,  Tor  it  contains  an  an- 
tecedent not  snoceeded  bj  a  conseqnent:  but  is  tliera 
a  reader  of  taste  who  would  wish  it  to  lie  any  thing  but 
wbat  it  is  ?  As  for  tbosc  burbflrisms  of  tbe  double  nega- 
tive and  file  double  coniparativo,  which  Malone  is  stu- 
dious to  recall  from  the  old  copies  into  Shakspcare's 
text,  I  have  already  declared  my  couvicliun  that  tbey 
are  fahcly  charged  upon  Shakspeare.  They  ire  not  lu 
be  found  in  ibose  effusions  of  his  muse  which  issued 
from  tbe  press  under  hisowu  immediate  inspection;  and 
they  must  assuredly  be  considered  as  the  illiterate  errors 
of  an  illiterate  tran^icriber. 

I  could  now  easily,  and  tbe  task  would  be  delightful 
to  mo,  produce  examples,  from  thepagcof  ShakspcHre, 
of  all  the  excellencies  which  I  have  attributed  to  his 
diction;  of  its  sublimity,  its  force,  its  tenderness,  its 
pathos,  its  picturesque  character,  its  sweet  and  ever- 
Tarying  harmony.  But  I  have  already  very  far  trans- 
gressed the  limits  prescribed  to  me  in  my  volume;  and 
I  must  restrain  myself.  When,  therefore,  1  have  cited, 
at  the  close  of  what  1  am  now  writing,  the  description 
by  Jaynes,  in  "  As  you  Like  it,"  of  the  seven  ages  of 
man,  ax  an  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  power  to  touch 
the  most  familiar  topics  into  poetry,  as  the  Phrygian 
monarch  could  loiicb  the  basest  substances  into  gold,  I 
shall  conclude  this  long  and,  as  I  fear,  this  fatiguing 
treatise  on  Shakspeare  anil  bis  works,  by  asking  if  he 
be  not  a  mighty  genius,  sufficiently  illustrious  and  com- 
manding to  call  forth  the  choice  spirits  of  a  learned  and 
iatellcctual  century  to  assert  bis  greatness,  and  to  match 
in  his  triumph  to  fame  ? 

Yes,  Matter  aC  Ibe  baman  Leart  <  vte  onn 


lie  wild  Passioua  nail,  thj  ra>Eal  Ibronf;. 
,ove,  Ihere  Hate,  there  Joy  in  (urn  pteiides  ; 
■y  Laugblei  holdlm/  balk  his  sidei. 
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At  thy  oommand  the  varied  tnmnit  rolls  : 

Now  Pitj  melts,  now  Terror  chills  oar  soals. 

Now,  as  tboa  wavest  thy  wizard-rod,  are  seen 

The  Fays  and  Elres  qnick  glancing  o'er  the  green : 

And,  as  the  moon  her  perfect  orb  displays, 

The  little  people  sparkle  in  her  rajs. 

There,  mid  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  whirlwind's  bowl. 

On  the  scath'd  heath  the  fatal  Sisters  scowl : 

Or,  as  hell's  caldron  babbles  o'er  the  flame. 

Prepare  to  do  A  DEED  without  a  name. 

These  are  thy  wonders.  Nature's  darling  birth  ! 
And  Fame  exulting  bears  thy  name  o'er  earth. 
There,  where  Rome's  eagle  never  stoop'd  for  blood. 
By  hallow'd  Ganges  and  Missouri's  flood : 
Where  the  bright  eyelids  of  the  Morn  unclose ; 
And  where  Day's  steeds  in  golden  stalls  repose  ; 
Thy  peaceful  triumphs  spread ;  and  mock  the  pride 
Of  Pella's  Youth,  and  Julius  slaughter-dyed. 

In  ages  far  remote,  when  Albion's  state 
Hath  touch'd  the  mortal  limit,  mark'd  by  Fate : 
When  Arts  and  Science  fly  her  naked  shore  : 
And  the  world's  Empress  shall  be  great  no  more  * 
Then  Australasia  shall  thy  sway  prolong ; 
And  her  rich  cities  echo  with  thy  song. 
There  myriads  still  shall  laugh,  or  drop  the  tear, 
At  Falstafi^s  humour,  or  the  woes  of  Lear  : 
Man,  wave-like,  following  man,  thy  powers  admire  ; 
And  thou,  my  Shakspeare,  reign  till  time  expire. 

C.S. 

Newstead  Abbey, 
Aug.  4/A,  1825. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

Jaqties. All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 


Alfint,  tbelNF:lNT, 


His  jouthrnl  hate  «el]-saie<l,  b  world  too  n 
liU  ibrnnk  ahunk  ;  and  Ms  big  maul;  vu 
ling  aK»in  toward  cliildiab  Iroble,  pipes 

And  whilllea  ia  it>  aoand  : 


SEVEN  AGES  OF  HAN. 

Lul  toeiH  of  il). 
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Vieainio  quinto  die  Martii,  Aiaw  Rtgta  Domini  •amtri 
Jacobi  nunf  Regii  Anglia,  ffc.  decimo  quarto,  el  Scotitr 
guttdragenmo  nouo.     Anno  Damiai  ICIG. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Sbnkspeare  of 
Stratrord  upon  Avon,  in  Ihe  county  of  Warwick,  gent, 
in  pnrfent  bcallh  and  memory  (God  ba  praised  !)  do 
mako  and  ordain  tliis  my  last  will  and  lestamcut  in 
manner  and  form  following ;  fhai  is  to  say: 

Firit,  I  commend  my  soul  into  Ibc  hands  of  God  my 
creator,  liopinff,  and  assuredly  believing,  throngh  the 
imlj  meriJs  of  Jcsur  Chriat  mj  Saviour,  tu  be  made  par- 
taker of  life  eferlasling  ;  and  my  body  to  the  eaitli 
whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  nnto  my  daughter  Judith, 
ono  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money, 
to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following;  that 
is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  mar- 
riage portion  witbin  one  year  after  my  decease,  with 
consideration  aller  the  rate  oftwo  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  so  long  time  as  the  samo  shall  be  unpaid  nnlo  her 
after  my  decease;  and  tbe  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof, 
upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  sucb  suflicient 
security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to 
surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she 
now  batb,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the 
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appurtenances,  lyin^  and  bcinp;  in  Stratford  upon  Avon 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel 
or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Ju- 
dith one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any 
issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years 
next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during 
which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from 
my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid:  and  if  she 
die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of  her  body,  then 
ray  will  is;  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred 
pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the 
fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the 
life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit 
thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan, 
and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be 
divided  amongst  them  ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith 
be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue 
of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  be- 
queath the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 
by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of 
her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her 
so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron;  but 
my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the 
said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children, 
if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns, 
she  living  the  said  terra  after  my  decease:  provided 
that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said 
three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do 
sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body, 
lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given 
unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and 
overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall  make 
such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid 
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■nd  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  deressc;  and  I 
do  will  and  defiie  nuto  her  tbe  bouse,  with  the  Appur- 
tenances, in  lilnitford,  -wherHn  she  dwettelb.  for  ber 
tmtural  life,  nnder  the  yearly  rent  of  l«el»e-peiice. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequcnth  iinio  her  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam Hart.  Hart,  and  Michael  Hart,  fire  pounds 

apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  alter  my  decease. 

riem,  I  pve  and  bequeath  nnio  the  said  Elizabeth 
Hall  all  my  plate  (except  mj  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl), 
that  I  now  have  at  the  dale  of  Ibis  my  will. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  onto  the  poor  of  Stratford 
aforesaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.Thomaa  Combe  my  sword; 
to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds ;  and  to  Francis 
Collins  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  tbe  county  of 
Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  lo  Hamlet  [^amnef]  Sad- 
ler twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  lo  buy  him  a  ring; 
to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  boy  him  a  ring ;  to  my  godson  William  Wal- 
ker, twenty  shillings  in  gold;  to  Anthony  Nash,  gent 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash, 
twenty-six  shitliogs  eight-pence ;  and  to  my  fellows, 
John  Hcmyuge,  Richard  ]!urbage,  and  Henry  Cundell, 
(wenty-six   shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  Ihem 

llern,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  nnlo  my 
daughter  Soaanna  Hall,  for  better  enabhng  of  her  to 
perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  tbo 
appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The  New 
Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or 
tenements,  with  tbe  appQrtenanccs,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford 
aforesaid;  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived, 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villt^es,  fields,  and 
grounds  of  Stratford  npon  Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishop- 
Wclcombc.   or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said 
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county  of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Ro- 
binson dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Black- 
friars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe :  and  all  other  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever:  to 
have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises, 
with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life;  and  after 
her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son 
lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully 
issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  th&  third  son 
of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  law- 
fully issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so 
to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and 
to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs 
males;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises 
to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  to  ray  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males 
of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shak- 
speare  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with 
the  furniture. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith 
my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods, 
chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  houshold  stuff  what- 
soever, after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral 
expences  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to 
my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter  Su- 
sanna his  wife,  'whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament.    And  I  do  entreat  and 
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appoint  the  said  Thomas  Rassell,  esq*  and  Francis  Col- 
KnSy  gent  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all 
former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put 
my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me  SSillUixa  Sbin'k^ffnu* 

Witness  to  the  pvbUthing  hereof  , 
Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 


Probatum  fait  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London, 
coram  Magistro  William  Byrde,  Legum  Doctore,  Sfc, 
vicesimo  secundo  die  mengis  Junii,  Anno  Domini  1616; 
juramento  Johannis  Hall  unius  ex.  cni,  SfC,  de  bene.  Sec, 
jurat,  reservata  potesiate,  Sfc.  SusamuB  Hall,  alt.  ex.  ^c. 
earn  cum  venerit,  Sfc.  petitur^  Sfc. 


•-*    •  , 


TO 

THE  MEMORY    •/  /• 

OP  MY  BBLOTBD 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARJE;:^ 

AND  WHAT  HE  HATH  LEFT  US. 


• 


To  draw  no  envy,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame: 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
'TIS  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  t)aths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise, 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron.    What  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need.' 
I  therefore  will  begin.    Soul  of  the  age ! 
Th'  applause !  delight!  the  wonder  of  our  stage ! 
My  Shakspeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  muses : 

k2 
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*  V  • 

For  if  I  thought  my  jiiflcn^ent  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  tboe^tf'Vly  with  thy  peers, 
And  tell  how  far  thb^^iclst  our  Lily  outshine. 
Or  sporting  KidyTo^-I^arlow's  mighty  line. 
And  though  t^ou^lntdst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence ^6  fadnour  thee,  I  will  not  seek 
For  names  fJtiit  call  forth  thund'ring  Eschylus, 
£uripid«3;  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Paca\ius,  ^ceius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  jff^'fi^ain,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 
Ajid'ib^ke  a  stage:  or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Ije^Ve  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
**^Bf.all,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 
•*\  i^ent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
*•  *  \  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
'*•,     To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  piimc, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  cars,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm! 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 
As  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terence,  witty  Plantus,  now  not  please; 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 
Yet  must  1  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art. 
My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion.    And  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
-  Upon  the  Muse*s  anvil ;  turn  the  same. 
And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 
Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 
For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born. 
And  such  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue :  even  so  the  race 
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Of  Sbakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  welMnrned,  and  trae  filed  lines : 

In  each  of.  which  be  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish *d  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  swan  of  Avon  I  what  a  ^ight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  slights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  stay,  I  see  tliee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage. 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like 

night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volumes'  light 

Ben  Jonson. 


ON 

WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKSPEARE, 

AND  HIS  POEMS. 


A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 

And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear, 

Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent: 

To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Rowl  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lye 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 

In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 

A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live ; 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
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Scnacleas  and  soul-lesa  shews:  To  give  a  kU^c,^ 
Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  aclion,  »^e, 
As  Plato'a  year,  and  new  scene  of  Ibe  world. 
Them  unlo  oa,  ot  us  to  them  had  harl'd: 
To  raise  our  aucicnl  sovereigns  from  their  herse. 
Make  kings  his  sabjects ;  b^  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trnnks,  (bat  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joj  and  trembles  at  Ibeir  rage: 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  Ibal  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
1'hen  laughing  at  our  fear;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd  ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd  ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  end  in  ugly  sort 

Disguising  up  bis  ravin  for  oar  sport: 

While  tile  plebeian  imp,  from  lofly  throne, 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  seeret  engines;  nuw  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  strike  np  and  stroak  down,  both  joy  and  ire; 
To  steer  the  affeclions;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves:- — 

This,— and  much  moie,  which  cannot  be  cxprest 
liut  by  himself,  hia  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, — 
Was  Shakspeare's  freehold;  which  his  cunning  brail 
Improv'd,  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; — 
1'he  buskin'd  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voic'd  lady,  the  moat  fair 
Calliope,  she  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 

These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another ; 
Obey'd  by  all  as  spouae,  but  lov'd  as  brother; — 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave, 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellun,  red  most  brave. 
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And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiMess  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branched  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  spring; 
Each  leaf  match 'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk:  there  run 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  tbe  sisters  spun; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  tbe  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice: 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Mases  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — ^Death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body ;  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  sbali  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Sbakspeare  shall  breathe  and  speak;  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat; 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich  and  neat: — 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloath  him,  bid  him  wear  it; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 

These  admirable  verses  were  first  prefixed  to  the  second  folio 
printed  in  1632,  they  are  here  placed  as  a  noble  tribute  from  a 
contemporary  to  the  genias  of  our  immortal  Poet.  Conjecture 
has  been  vainly  employed  upon  the  initials  I.  M.  S.  aflSxed.  I 
entirely  subscribe  to  Mr.  Boaden's  opinion  that  they  are  from  the 
pen  of  George  Chapman  ;  the  structure  of  the  verse  and  the 
phraseology  bear  marks  of  his  hand,  and  the  vein  of  poetry  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  his  genius.  S.  W.  S. 
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THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

Prefixed  to  the  First  Folio  Edition  published  in  1623. 
TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS, 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  bat  spell :  there  yoa  are 
namber'd.  We  had  rather  joa  were  weighM.  Especially,  when 
the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not  of 
your  heads  alone,  bat  of  year  parses.  Well!  it  is  now  pabliqae, 
and  yon  wil  stand  for  yoar  priviledges  wee  know :  to  read,  and 
oensare.  Do  so,  bat  bay  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend  a 
Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde  soever  yoar  braines 
be,  or  yoar  wisedomes,  make  yoar  licence  the  same,  and  spare 
not.  Jodge  yoar  sixe-pen'orth,  yoar  shillings  worth,  yoar  five 
shillings  worUi  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  yoa  rise  to  the  jast  rates, 
and  welcome.  Bat,  whatever  yoa  do.  Bay.  Censare  will  not 
drive  a  Trade,  or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  thoagh  yoa  be  a  Ma- 
gistrate of  wit,  and  sit  on  iUie  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cock- 
pit, to  arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have  had  their 
triall  alreadie,  and  stood  oat  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come 
forth  qaitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Coart,  than  any  parchas'd 
Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished, 
that  the  Aathor  himselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  over- 
seen his  owne  writings ;  Bat  since  it  hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise, 
and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  yoa,  doe  not 
envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have  col- 
lected and  pablish'd  them;  and  so  to  have  pablish'd  them,  as 
where  (before)  yoa  were  abas'd  with  divers  stolne,  and  sarrep- 
titioas  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  fraads  and  stealthes 
of  injarioas  impostors,  that  expos'd  them :  even  those  are  now 
ofier'd  to  yoar  view  car'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all 
the  rest,  absolute  in  their  nambers,  as  he  conceived  the  :  Who, 
as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser 
of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together:  and  what  he  thought, 
he  ottered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have  scarse  received 
from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  Bat  it  is  not  our  province,  who 
onely  gather  his  works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is 
yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  jour  divers  capa- 
cities, you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  :  for  his 
wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade  him,  there- 
fore ;  and  againe,  and  againe  :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
surely  yon  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him. 
And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need, 
can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  yon  can  leade  your- 
selves, and  others.     And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Heninge, 
Henrie  Condell. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Xhe  Tempest  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  ]>ream  (sajs  War- 
barton)  are  the  noblest  efforts  of  that  sablime  and  amazing  ima- 
gination, peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of 
nature,  without  forsaking  sense ;  or,  more  properly,  carries  nature 
along  with  him  beyond  her  established  limits." 

No  one  has  hitherto  discovered  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is 
founded ;  yet  Collins  the  poet  told  Thomas  Warton  that  the  plot 
was  taken  from  the  romance  of '  Aurelio  and  Isabella,'  which  was 
frequently  printed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  sometimes  in 
three  or  four  languages  in  the  same  volume.  In  the  calamitous 
mental  indisposition  which  visited  poor  Collins  his  memory  failed 
him  ;  and  he  most  probably  substituted  the  name  of  one  novel  for 
another ;  the  fable  of  Aurelio  and  Isabella  has  no  relation  to  the 
Tempest.  Mr.  Malone  thought  that  no  snch  tale  or  romance  ever 
existed;  yet  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Boswell  told  him  that 
he  had  some  years  ago  actually  perused  an  Italian  novel  which 
answered  Collins's  description ;  but  his  memory,  unfortunately, 
did  not  enable  him  to  recover  it. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  valuable  '  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,'  pablisbed  in  1807,  had  suggested  that  the  outline  of  a 
considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed  from  the  account  of 
Sir  George  Somer's  voyage  and  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas  in 
1609 ;  and  had  pointed  out  some  passages  which  confirmed  his 
suggestion.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone  was 
engaged  in  investigating  the  relations  of  this  voyage :  and  he  sub- 
sequently printed  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  distributed  among  bis  friends ;  wherein  he  shows,  that  not  only 
the  title  but  many  passages  in  the  play  were  suggested  to  Shak- 
speare  by  the  account  of  the  tremendous  Tensest  which,  in  July, 
1609,  dispersed  the  fleet  carrying  supplies  from  England  to  the 
infant  colony  of  Virginia,  and  wrecked  the  vessel  in  which  Sir 
George  Somers  and  the  other  principal  commanders  had  sailed, 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Captain  Newport, 
with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  people,  sailed  from  England  in 
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May,  1609,  on  board  tbe  Sea  Veatne,  which  was  called  the  Admi- 
rdts  Skip;  and  on  the  25th  of  Jolj  she  was  parted  from  the  rest 
bj  a  terribU  teatpesi,  which  lasted  Ibrtj-eight  hours  and  scat- 
tered the  whole  fleet,  wherein  s<MBe  of  them  lost  their  masts  and 
others  were  mnch  distressed.     Seren  of  the  ressels,  bowcTer, 
reached  Vii^inia;   and,  afia-  landing  abont  three  hondred  and 
fiftj  persons,  again  set  sail  for  England.     Two  of  them  were 
wrecked,  in  their  waj  home,  on  the  point  of  Usbant ;  tbe  others 
retamed  safely  to  England,  ship  after  ship,  in  1610,  bringing  tbe 
news  of  tbe  supposed  loss  of  the  Admiral's  ship  and  her  crew. 
Daring  a  great  part  of  the  jear  1610  tbe  fate  of  Somers  and 
Gates  was  not  known  in  England;  but  the  latter,  baying  been 
sent  home  bj  Lord  I>daware,  anrived  in  Angost  or  September. 
Tbe  Council  of  \lrginia  publisbed  a  narratiTe  of  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  tibe  fleet,  and  of  their  miracolous  escape.   Pre- 
yiouslj  however  to  its  appearance,  one  Joordan,  who  probablj 
returned  from  Virginia  in  tbe  same  ship  with  Sir  Th<Hnas  Gates, 
publisbed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas, 
otherwise  called  The  Isle  ofJHoeis;  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  Captain  Newport,  with  divers  others :"  in 
which  be  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  storm.     '*  They  were 
bound  for  Virginia,  and  at  that  time  in  30°  N.  latitude.    The 
whole  crew,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  weary 
with  pumping,  had  g^ven  all  for  lost,  and  began  to  drink  their  strong 
waters,  tutd  to  take  leave  of  each  other,  intending  to  commit  them- 
selves to  tbe  mercy  of  the  sea.     Sir  George  Somers,  who  bad  sat 
three  days  and  nights  on  the  poop,  with  no  food  and  little  rest,  at 
length  descried  land,  and  encouraged  them  (many  from  weariness 
hamng  fallen  asleep)  to  continue  at  tbe  pumps.     They  complied, 
and  fortunately  the  ship  was  driven  wnA  jammed  between  two  rocks, 
fast  lodged  and  locked  for  further  budging."     One  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  got  on  shore ;  and  by  means  of  their  boat  and  skiff 
(for  this  was  half  a  mile  from  land)  they  saved  such  part  of  their 
goods  and  provisions  as  the  water  had  not  spoiled,  all  the  tack- 
ling and  much  of  the  iron  of  their  ship,  which  was  of  great  service 
to  them  in  fitting  out  another  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Virginia. 

"  But  our  delivery,"  says  Joordan,  "  was  not  more  strange  in 
falling  so  opportunely  and  happily  upon  the  land,  as  [than]  our 
feeding  and  provision  was,  beyond  our  hopes,  and  all  men's  ex- 
pectations, most  admirable  ;  for  the  Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as 
every  man  knoweth  that  bath  heard  or  read  of  them,  were  never 
INHABITED  by  any  Christian  or  Heathen  people,  but  ever  es- 
teemed and  reputed  a  most  prodigious  and  inchanted  place, 
affording  nothing  but  gusts,  storms,  and  foul  weather;  which 
made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoid  them  as  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shnnne  the  Divell  himself:  and  no 
man  was  ever  beard  to  make  for  this  place ;  but  as,  against  their 
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wils,  they  haTe,  by  stormes  and  dangerounesse  of  the  rocks  lying 
seven  leagues  into  the  sea,  suffered  shipwracke.  Yet  did  we  finde 
there  the  aYre  so  temperate  and  the  country  so  aboun- 
DANTLY  FRUITFULL  of  all  fit  necessaries  for  the  sustentation  and 
preserration  of  man's  life,  that,  most  in  a  manner  of  all  oar  pro- 
yison  of  bread,  beere,  and  Tictuall  being  quite  spoiled  in  lying 
long  drowned  in  salt  water,  notwithstanding  we  were  there  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  we  were  not  only  well  refreshed,  com- 
forted, and  with  good  satiety  contented,  but  out  of  the  aboundance 
thereof  provided  us  some  reasonable  quantity  and  proportion 
of  provision  to  carry  us  for  Virginia,  and  to  maintain  ourselves 
and  that  company  we  found  there : — wherefore  my  opinion  sin- 
cerely of  this  island  is,  that  whereas  it  hath  beene,  and  is  still, 
accounted  the  most  dangerous,  unfortunate,  and  forlome  plao6  of 
the  world,  it  is  in  truth  the  richest,  healthfullest,  and  [most] 
pleasing  land  (the  quantity  and  bignesse  thereof  considered),  and 
merely  naturall,  as  ever  man  set  foote  upon." 

The  publicatioii  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Virginia,  entitled, 
"  A  true  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  &g. 
1610,"  relates  the  same  facts  and  events  in  better  language,  and 
Shakspeare  probably  derived  his  first  thought  of  working  these 
adventures  up  into  a  dramatic  form  from  an  allusion  to  the  drama 
in  this  piece.  • 

"  These  islands  of  the  Bermudas,"  says  this  narrative,  "  have 
$verbeen  accounted  as  an  inchaunted  pile  of  rocks,  and  a  desert 
INHABITATION  FOR  DIVELLS ;  but  all  the  FAIRIES  of  the  rocks 
were  but  flocks  of  birdes,  and  all  the  divels  that  haunted  the 
'Woods  were  but  beards  of  swine." — What  is  there  in  all  this 
Tragicall  Com£DIE  that  should  discourage  us  ? 

The  covert  allusions  to  several  circumstances  in  the  varioas 
narrations  of  this  Voyage  have  been  illustrated  with  great  inge- 
nuity by  Mr.  Malone ;  and  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  have 
already  struck  the  reader,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
reference  to  his  more  detailed  account 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  very  simple,  independent  of  the  magic ; 
and  Mr.  Malone  has  pointed  out  two  sources  from  whence  he 
thinks  Shakspeare  derived  suggestions  for  it.  The  one  is  a  play 
by  Robert  Green,  entitled  '*  The  Comical  History  of  Alphonsus 
King  of  Arragon ;"  the  other  is  the  Sixth  Metrical  Tale  of  George 
Tarberville ',  formed  on  the  fourth  novel  of  the  fourth  day  of  ^e 
Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  to  which  he  is  probably  indebted  for 
the  hint  of  the  marriage  of  Claribel.  The  magic  of  the  piece  is 
unquestionably  the  creation  of  the  great  bard  himself,  suggested 


*  Tragical  Tales,  translated  by  Turberville  in  time  of  his  trou- 
bles, out  of  sondrie  Italians,  &c.    8vo.  1687. 
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DO  danbl  by  the  popnliir  uotioiu  reapectiiig  tbe  Bermadu.  Mr, 
BtaloDe  conreiies  tbit  Ihe  binla  furaished  b;  Green  ue  so  sligbt 
u  not  to  detnet  from  lie  merit  of  Sbakspeare,  nod  t  bive  tben- 
fore  DDl  thoDgbl  it  necessar;  U>  ToIIdw  him  io  his  aDilj'sis.  Tbe 
lite  Dr.  Vinccut,  the  bighly  Tespeetrd  Dean  of  Westminsler, 
poinlAd  oat  ■  puaage  in  Mmgetlon'i  Voyage  to  the  Snath  Pole, 
T«hi«h  ii  to  be  found  in  ■■  Eden'i  Hiitorj  of  Tr»v»ile."  printed  in 
ISIT,  tbet  Riaj  hue  famiibed  the  Hn>1  idea  a(  Caliban,  and  aa  it 
ii  cnrioDi  in  iUetf,  I  »bidi  lentare  to  tnnicribe  it.  "  DepBrtjiig 
from  hence,"  teys  Edea,  "  Ifae;  BBjIed  lo  the  40  degre  and  a 
halfe  nnder  the  pole  anlartike  ;  where  being  wratered,  tbey  were 
inforced  to  remajne  there  for  the  space  of  two  mouetheA.  all  vhteh 
IjBio  tbej  im  no  man  :  except  that  one  day  bj  chance  thej  es- 
pjed  a  mao  of  the  stamre  of  «  gjait,  »ba  came  lo  the  baven 

bit  bead.  Tbe  captajna  aeat  one  of  hia  men  to  the  shoie  with 
tbe  ibippe  boate,  who  made  Ibe  Ijke  signe  of  peace.  The  which 
thfng  the  g^t  seeing,  was  ont  of  feare,  and  came  wilh  tbe  cap- 
tajne'i  aettaal,  to  bin  preiencs,  inlo  a  little  iaiaode.  When  he 
lawe  Ibe  oaplajne  witb  oertajne  of  hia  companj  about  him,  he 
tvai  ^eatly  amazed;  and  made  si^ea,  holding  up  his  Aiutfi  lo 
htaven,  aignifying  therebj  Ihal  our  nun  mnie  from  thmca.    Thti 

atature  oame  hnt  lo  hii  waste.  He  was  of  good  eorporalion  and 
well  made  in  all  partes  of  his  bodie,  witb-a  large  visage  painted 
with  diteri  colours,  bnt  for  the  most  parte  jelow.  Uppon  hii 
cheekea  were  pajnted  two  barles,  and  red  circles  aboat  his  eyes. 
The  beare  of  hia  bead  was  coloured  nbjte,  and  bis  apparel]  waa 
the  akjnne  of  a  beast  aowed  together.  This  beast  (as  seemed 
onto  as)  had  a  large  head,  and  great  earei  Ijke  onto  a  Biale,  with 
the  bodj  of  a  oammell  and  tajle  of  a  horse.  The  feet  of  the  gjant 
were  folded  in  the  sajide  skjnae,  after  tbe  laamier  of  shoots.  He 
bad  in  hii  hande  a  bjgge  and  sborte  bowe ;  the  slejDg  wbereof 

lung  aiTowes  made  of  reedes,  feathered  after  the  manner  of  ours, 
Ifple  with  sharpe  atones,  ia  tbe  stead  of  iron  heades.  The  oap- 
tayne  eansed  him  to  eate  and  drinke,  and  gave  him  manj  thinges, 
and  among  other  a  great  looking  glaase,  ia  the  which  as  soon  aa 
be  aawe  his  owne  likeneas,  was  sodaynly  sfrajde,  and  started 
backewiib  incbe  violence,  that  he  ovetUirewe  two  that  stood  Dear- 
est about  bim.  When  tbe  captajne  had  Ihas  gyven  him  eertayne 
hankes  belles,  with  also  a  lockyog  glasse,  a  combe,  and  a  payre 
of  bsadea  of  glasse.  he  sent  bim  lo  tande  with  fonre  of  bis  owns 
men  well  armed.  Shortly  after,  they  sawe  anpllier  gyant  of  some- 
what greater  stalore  with  hia  bowe  and  arrowea  in  his  hande. 

pointed  up  towards  heaven,  and  our  men  did  the  lyke.    The 
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captajne  sent  his  shippe  boate  to  bring  him  to  a  little  islander 
beyng  in  the  haven.  This  giant  was  very  tractable  and  plea- 
sannt.  He  soong  and  daunsedf  and  in  bis  daansing  left  the  print 
of  his  feete  on  the  ground.  After  other  xv  dajes  were  past,  there 
came  foure  other  giauntes  withoat  any  weapons,  bat  had  hid  their 
bowes  and  arrowes  in  certaine  bnshes.  The  captayne  retained 
two  of  these,  which  were  yoangest  and  best  made.  He  tooke 
them  by  a  deceite,  in  this  manner;  that  giving  them  knjres, 
sheares,  looking-glasses,  belles,  beades  of  chrystall,  and  such 
other  trifles,  he  so  fylled  their  handes,  that  they  coold  holde  no 
more ;  then  caused  two  paire  of  shackels  of  iron  to  be  pntt  on 
their  legges,  making  signes  that  he  would  also  give  them  those 
chaynes,  which  they  liked  very  well  because  they  were  made  of 
bright  and  shining  metall.  And  whereas  they  could  not  carry 
them  bycause  theyr  hands  were  full,  the  other  giants  would  have 
carryed  them,  but  the  captayne  would  not  suffer  them.  When 
they  felt  the  shackels  fast  about  theyr  legges,  they  began  to' doubt ; 
but  the  captayne  did  put  them  in  comfort  and  bade  them  stand 
stille.  In  fine,  when  they  sawe  how  they  were  deceived,  they 
roared  lyke  bnlles,  and  cryed  upon  theyr  GREAT  DEVILL  Setebos, 
to  help  them.  They  say  that  when  any  of  them  dye,  there  appeare 
X  or  xi  devils  leaping  and  daunsing  about  the  bodie  of  the  dead, 
and  seeme  to  have  theyr  bodies  paynted  with  divers  colours,  and 
that  among  other  there  is  one  seene  bigger  than  the  residue, 
who  maketh  great  mirth  with  rejoysing.  This  great  devyll  they 
call  SeteboSy  and  call  the  lesse  Cheleule.  One  of  these  giantes 
which  they  tooke  declared  by  signes  that  he  had  seen  devylles 
with  two  homes  above  theyr  beades,  with  long  heare  downe  to 
theyr  feete^  and  that  they  caste  forth  fyre  at  theyr  throates  both 
before  and  behind.  The  captayne  named  these  people  Patagoni, 
The  moste  parte  of  them  weare  the  skynnes  of  such  beastes 
whereof  1  have  spoken  before.  They  lyve  of  raw  fleshe,  and  a 
certaine  sweete  roote  which  they  call  capar." 

Caliban,  as  was  long  since  observed  by  Dr.  Farmer,  is  merely 
the  metathesis  of  Cannibal;  Of  the  Cannibals  a  long  account  is 
given  by  Eden,  ubi  supra, 

**  The  Tempest,'^  says  the  judicious  Schlegel,  **  has  little  ac- 
tion and  progressive  movement :  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
randa is  fixed  at  their  first  meeting,  and  Prospero  merely  throws 
apparent  obstacles  in  their  way ;  the  shipwrecked  band  go  lei- 
surely about  the  island ;  the  attempts  of  Sebastian  and  Antonio 
on  the  life  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  of  Caliban  and  his  drunken 
companions  against  Prospero,  are  nothing  but  a  feint,  as  we  fore- 
see that  they  will  be  completely  frustrated  by  the  magical  skill  of 
the  latter ;  nothing  remains  therefore  but  the  punislmient  of  the 
guilty,  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  up  their  consciences,  the 
discovery,  and  final  reconciliation.    Yet  this  want  is  so  admirably 

b2 
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coneealed  bj  the  moit  raried  diipky  of  the  fuciutioiu  of  pint 
■ad  tbe  eibUiration  of  mirth  ;  tbe  deliiU  nS  the  eiecation  ue 
lerj  BttrBcliiB  thai  il  reqiiitei  no  sinsl]  degree  o{  ittenliOD 
perceive  Ihiil  Ibe  denaaemeiit  is,  id  some  DieuDre,  alrcudj  ik 
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■mil  Projpero  has  a  magical  and  mjjteri- 
oos  air  i  me  impression  of  the  black  falsehood  of  the  two  usurper* 
il  mitigated  bj  Ihe  honest  gossiping  of  Ibe  old  and  faithful  Gon- 
zalo;  TriucnlaBndSlepbinD,twDgoDd'ror-nDlhing  drunkards,  find 

whole  as  the  persoBified  genius  of  Ihe  wonderful  fahle. 

"  Caliban  has  become  a  hj-e-word,  as  the  stiange  Dreatlon  of  a 
poFlical  im^ioatioD.     A  miiture  of  the  gnome  and  the  i 
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Id  a  stupid  ape.  Caliban  is  aiBlicioiis,  cowardlj,  false 
in  bis  inclinjitiDus ;  and  vet  he  is  eBseDtiallj  dilferent  from  the 
ynlgar  knaves  of  a  civilized  world,  as  tbe;  are  occasionall;  por- 
tnjed  bj  Shakespeare.  He  is  rude,  but  not  vulgar;  he  never 
falls  into  Ibe  piosaical  and  low  tamiliaritj  of  bis  drunken  asaoci- 
Bles,  for  he  is  a  poetical  being  in  his  waj ;  he  always  speaks  loo 
in  verse'.  He  has  pinked  op  everj thing  dissonant  and  thornji 
in  language,  oat  of  which  he  has  composed  bis  rocabular;,  and 
of  the  whole  variety  of  nature,  the  baleful,  repulsive,  and  petlilj 
deformed  have  atcne  been  impressed  on  his  imagination.  The 
magical  world  of  spirits,  which  the  staff  of  Pro) 
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standing  its  hatefulness,  by  no  means  hortfnl  to  oar  feelings,  as 
the  honour  of  human  nature  is  left  untouched. 

"  In  the  zephjrlike  Ariel  the  image  of  air  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, his  name  even  bears  an'  allusion  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Caliban  signifies  the  heavy  element  of  earth.  Yet  they  are  nei- 
ther of  them  allegorical  personifications,  but  beings  individually 
determined.  In  general  we  find,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  in  the  Tempest,  in  the  magical  part  of  Macbeth,  and 
wherever  Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
invisible  presence  of  spirits,  .and  the  possibility  of  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  a  profound  view  of  the  inward  life  of  Nature 
and  her  mysterious  springs ;  which,  it  is  true,  ought  never  to  be 
altogether  unknown  to  the  genuine  poet,  as  poetry  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  mechanical  physics,  bat  which  few  have  pos- 
sessed in  an  eqaal  degree  with  Dante  and  himself^." 

It  seems  probable  that  this  play  was  written  in  1611 :  at  all 
events  between  the  years  1609  and  l(]il4.  It  appears  from  the 
MSS.  of  Vertue  that  the  Tempest  was  acted,  by  John  Heminge 
and  the  rest  of  the  King's  Company,  before  Prince  Charles,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1613. 


^  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  by  Aug.  Will.  Schlegel, 
translated  by  John  Black,  1815.    Vol.  ii.  p.  178. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED*. 


Alonso,  Ktfigr  f^  Naples. 

Sebastian,  fcu  Brother, 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  qfMHan, 

Antonio,  his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  qfMHan, 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  qjf  Naples. 

GoNZALo,  the  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,     >  r^ordg 

Francisco,  y 

Caliban,  a  socage  and  dtformed  Slave, 

Trinculo,  a  Jester, 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  qf  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Manners, 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit, 
Iris,       ^ 
Ceres,     / 
Juno,      \  Spirits, 
Nymphs,  i 
Reapers,  J 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  qfieruntrds  an  unin- 
habited Island, 


♦  From  the  Folio  Edition  of  1623. 


TEMPEST. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  Storm,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Enter  a  Shipmaster  anc^  a  Boatswain. 

Master. 
Boatswain, — 
Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer  ? 
Ma^t.  Good:   Speak  to  the  mariners:   fall  to't 
yarely  ^,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  be- 
iBtir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts ;  yare,  yare :  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to 
the  master's  whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind» 
if  room  enough ! 

Enter  AhOTfizo,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdi- 
nand, GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master?    Play  the  men^. 

^  That  is,  readilj,  nimbly. 

'  That  is,  act  with  spirit,  behave  like  men.  Thus  Baret  in  his 
Alyearie :  **  To  play  the  manj  or  to  show  himself  a  valiant  man 
in  anj  matter.     Se  virnm  prsebere."     P.  399. 

"  Viceroys  and  peers  of  Turkey  play  the  men," 

Tamberlaine,  1690. 


^0  TEMPEST.  ACT  I. 

Boats,  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats,  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  la- 
bour !  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon,  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats,  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence: 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon,  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  a- 
board. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present^, 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority. 
If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good 
hearts. — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit, 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he 
be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats,  Down  with  the  top-mast;  yare;  lower, 
lower ;  bring  her  to  try  with  main  course  *.  [A  cry 
within.]  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 


^  The  present  instant. 

*  In  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627,  4to.  under  the  article  How 
to  handle  a  Ship  in  a  Storme : — "  Let  ns  lie  as  Trie  toith  our  main 
course ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the 
holing  set  up,  and  the  helm  tied  close  aboord." 
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Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again !  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb,  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, uneharitoble  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstanched^  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold;  set  her  two 
courses^;  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gan,  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  as- 
sist them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 
Ant.  We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — 'Would,  thou  might'st 

lie  drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

^  Mr.  Stevens  says  inctmtinenl,  but  the  meaning  is  evident.  Iri 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover,  Chilas  says  to  the  frightened 
priestess : 

— Down,  you  dog,  then ; 

Be  quiet  and  be  staunch  too,  no  inundations, 
^  The  courses  are  the  main  sail  and  fore  sail.     To  lay  a  ship  a- 
holdf  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to 
keep  clear  of  the  land  and  get  her  out  to  sea. 
^  Merely,  absolutely,  entirely;  Meri,  IaU 
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Oon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet ; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut"  him. 
[A  conjused  NoUe  within.]  Mercy  on  us ! — We  split, 
we  split ! — Farewell  my  wife  and  children ! — Fare- 
well, brother! — We  split,  we  splH,  we  split.— 

Ajti.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barreo  ground;  long^  heath, 
brown  furze,  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done ! 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Island:  before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Prospebo  and  Miranda. 
Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  tire  out.     O,  I  have  suffcr'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces,     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart!  Poor  souls!  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er^ 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting^  souls  within  her. 

■■  lOBteador— long  hesth.Anwn  furze,  Stc.  .SirTbomasHBDmcr 

reads — ling,  beatb,  broom,  farze,  &r.  and  I  hsve  no  dotibl  [ightly. 

I  i.  e.  or  ever,  ere  ever ;  signifjirs,  in  modern  Englisli,  anoler 

leqaaio,  prioaquaia  ;  rtier,  From  aepjie,  aliqnando,  unquaa. 
'  laslead  oC freighling  the  fiisl  folio  itads  fiaoghling. 
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Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira,  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm^ 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better  ^ 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle*  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me. — So: 

[Lays  down  his  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art^. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.  Sit 

down; 
Por  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet, — 

^  The  doable  superlative  is  in  frequent  use  among  our  elder 
writers. 

^  To  meddle,  is  to  mix,  or  interfere  with. 

^  Lord  Barleigh,  when  he  put  off  his  gown  at  night,  used  to 
say  "  Lie  there,  Lord  Treasurer." — FuUer*s  Holy  State,  p.  267. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out^  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro,  Thou  had'st,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm ^  of  time? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira,  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro,  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years 
since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira,  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro,  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ; — no  worse  issued. 

Mira,  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't  we  did  ? 

^  Out  is  used  for  entirely y  quite,  Thns  in  Act  iv :  "  And  be  a 
boy  right  out," 

7  Abysm  was  the  old  mode  of  spelling  abyss;  from  its  French 
original  abisme. 
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Pro,  Bothy  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heay'd  thence; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  ^  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !  Please  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  calFd  Antonio — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
TVithout  a  parallel ;  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira,  Sir,  most  heedfuUy. 

Pro,  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash 9  for  overtopping;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;  I  say,  or  chang'd  them, 
Or  else  new  form'd  them :  having  both  the  key 

®  Teen  is  grief,  sorrow. 

^  To  trash  means  to  check  the  pace  or  progress  of  any  one. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  still  in  nse  among  sportsmen  in  the  North, 
and  signifies  to  correct  a  dog  for  misbehavionr  in  pnrsning  the 
game ;  or  overtopping  or  ontrunning  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Trashes 
are  clogs  strapped  ronnd  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  prevent  his  over- 
speed. 

Todd  has  given  four  instances  from  Hammond's  works  of  the 
word  in  this  sense.  **  Clog  and  trash" — **  encumber  and  trash" 
— "  to  trash  or  overslow  " — and  "  foreslowed  and  trashed," 

There  was  another  word  of  the  same  kind  used  in  Falconry  (from 
whence  Shakspeare  very  frequently  draws  his  similes) ;  "Trassing 
is  when  a  hawk  raises  aloft  any  fowl,  and  soaring  with  it,  at  length 
descends  therewith  to  the  ground." — DictionariumRusticum,  1T04. 
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Of  officer  and  office,  set  Ekll  hearts  i'  tfa'  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suclt'd  my  verdure  out  ou't. — -Thou  iittend'st  not, 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brotlier 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent'",  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, 
"Soi  only  with  what  niy  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie  ", — he  did  belieye 
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He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution, 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative: — Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mifa.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man ! — ^my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro,  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but^^  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
^ood  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  ^^  o'  the  premises, — 

^^  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of  Parley,  has  clearly  shown  that 
we  nse  one  word,  Butt  in  modern  English,  for  two  words  B5t  and 
But,  originally  (in  the  Anglo  Saxon)  very  different  in  signification, 
though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and  cormption)  approaching 
in  sound.  Bdt  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Botan  to  6oo^  But 
is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Be-utan,  to  be  out.  By  this  means 
all  the  seemingly  anomalous  uses  of  But  may  be  explained ;  I 
must  however  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  Di- 
versions of  Parley,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Merely  remarking  that  BUT 
(as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  be-out  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  viz.  in  modern  English,  without. 

'^  In  lUu  of  the  premises ,  that  is,  **  in  consideration  of  the 

c2 
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Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  estirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom ;  aud  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother:  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Pated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crybg  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again;  it  is  a  hint'*. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pto.  Hear  a  litUe  further. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us? 

Pto.  Well  demanded,  wench; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.  Dear, they  durst  Dot; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctivety  had  quit'*  it;  there  they  hoist  us, 

premiBes, — &c."     This  seems  (o  oa  a  strange  ase  of  tbis  Fivnoh 
word,  jel  it  w«  not  theo  nnueuaL 

"  But  Uk«s  Iheir  oatbs  in  lUu  orfaer  Hssistiince." 

BeaumonI  aad  FUltlier's  Praphetesi. 
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To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack !  what  trouble 

"Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro,  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile^ 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  ^^  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach  ^'^,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro,  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo^ 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  pri^e  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro*  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  school-master,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

**  To  deeh,  or  deg,  is  still  used  in  the  northern  counties  for  to 
sprinkle, 

*''  An  undergoing  stomach  is  a  stubborn  resolution,  a  temper  or 
/rame  of  mind  to  bear. 
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Mira,  Heavens  thank  you  for't!  And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir, 
(For  stiU  'tb  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro,  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes. 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions ; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds  ^^ :  to  thy  strong  bidding,  tasl( 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality  ^9. 

'^  This  is. imitated  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess ; 

" tell  me,  sweetest. 

What  Dew  service  now  is  meetest 
For  the  satjre ;  shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  racke,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Soit  to  the  pale  qneen  of  night, 
For  a  beame  to  give  thee  light? 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves,  &c»" 
*^  Ariel's  quality  is  not  his  confederates,  bnt  thejpoiMr«  ofhi^ 
nature  as  a  spirit,  his  qualification  in  sprighting. 
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Pro*  Hast  thou,  spirit^ 

Perform'd  to  point ^  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

ArL  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak^^. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
C  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-running  were  not :  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble,. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro,  My  brave  spirit! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil^^ 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad^^,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd;  cried,  Hell  is  empty y, 
Arid  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit  I 

But  was  not  this  niffh  shore  ? 


^  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  article,  literally  from  the  French  a  pQtn#, 
so  in  the  Chances, 

** are  jou  all  fit  ? 

To  point.  Sir." 

^  The  &edb  was  a  strong  pointed  body  at  the  head  of  ancient 
galleys,  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle  or  boltsprit.  The  waist 
is  the  part  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

^  CoU  is  huslle,  tumtdl. 

^  That  is  such  a  fever  as  madmen  feel  when  the  frantic  fit  is 
on  them. 
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Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

An.  Not  a  hair  periah'il; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle  : 
The  king^s  son  have  1  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harboar 

Is  the  king's  ship  ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'st  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  tlie  still-ves'd  Bermoothes '*,  there  she's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep  :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 
"Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  ag^n; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote^. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples  ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed ;  but  there's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

"  The  epithet  here  applied  li 
deratood  bj  Ibate  who  bavo  seel 

rouged  rockl  b;  wbicfa  Ihey  are  sarronnded,  and  wUicb  renders 
acceiB  to  IbeiD  lO  dililcalt.  I<  wat  Ihen  tbe  cnrreDt  opinion  thai 
Bermndai  wu  inhabited  hy  wontleri  and  drvils.  Seteboa,  the 
God  or  Caliban'i  dan,  naa  an  AniericaD  deyil,  worabiped  b]  tbe 
gianli  at  PaUKoniH. 

"  i.  e.  w»B>,  or  Ihi!  sen.    FJota,  Snx.     Flol.  Fit. 
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Pro,  At  least  two  glasses :  the  time  ^twixt  silt  and 
now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

ArL  Is  there  more  toil  ?  since  thou  must  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro,  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Ari,  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  served 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep ; — 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch,  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  where  was  she  bom  ? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier^. 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 

^  The  old  English  name  oi  Alqiert. 


^L  '^hou 
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For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Tbou  Icnow'st,  was  banish'd;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  woidd  not  take  her  hfe  :  Is  nut  this  true  ? 

Ari.   Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag'  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  letl  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave. 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  was  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthly  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  hests^,  she  did  contine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Ves;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans    ' 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  daran'd  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  tiank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  au  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
'^hou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

■"  Behfsis.  cDmniBNrfs. 
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Ari,  Pardon^  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  sprighting  gently. 

Pro.  '  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master  ] 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't :  go  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  ^  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho !  slave !  Cahban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [  Within.]         There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there's  other  business 
for  thee: 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise !  when  ^  ? 

^  i.  e.  we  cannot  do  toithout  him.  The  phrase  is  still  common 
in  the  midland  counties. 

^  This  is  a  common  expression  of  impatience.  Vide  note  on 
King  Richard  II.  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Re-enter  Ariel,  likf  a  Water-nym-ph. 
Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint^  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth! 
Enter  CALIBAN. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  bnish'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  je. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! 

Pto.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins*' 
Shall,  for  that  vast  '^  of  night  that  they  may  work 
AH  exercise  on  thee:  thou  shall  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  cat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Whichthou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camestfirst. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 
^ve  me 

^  Onoinf  here  means  brisk,  Bprnoe,  deileroos,  ftom  the  French 

"'  Urcliins  »ete  fairies  of  s  particnlar  class.  Hedgehogi  wera 
■iBO  cilled  mrchinsi  and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  sprites  were  so 
named,  because  the;  were  of  a  miscbievoas  kiad,  the  urchin  being 

tlons  these  fairj  beings  in  The  Merrj  Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  Like  nrcblns,  oupbes,  and  fairies  green  and  white." 
In  the  phrase  still  carrent,  "  >  lilUe  itrohin,"  the  idea  of  the  fairy 
elill  rentaiDS. 

^  That  vast  of  night  is  that  ipacs  of  night.     So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  In  the  dead  iraisi  and  middle  of  the  night,"  nox  vojfa,  mid  nii^ht, 

wheu  all  tilings  are  quiet  and  still,  making  the  world  appear  one 

great  uninhabited  tmste.     In  Ihe  pnenmatologj  of  ancient  limes 

cisinnar;  beings  bad  different  allotments  nf  tipe  suitable  to  the 
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Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 

That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  loy'd  thee. 

And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 

The  fresh  springs,  brine  pite,  barren  place,  and  fertile ; 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 

TVhich  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness:  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal,  O  ho,  O  ho ! — 'would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro,  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other;  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  But  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid'^  you. 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

**  Destroj. 
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Pro.  H^-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best, 
To  answer  other  business-     Shrug'st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  uawilhngly 
What  I  commaod,  111  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches";  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din  i 

C'al.  No,  'pray  thee ! — 
I  nust  obey:  bis  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos", 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave;  hence! 

[Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,  ploying  andmtging; 
VKRDifiAViv  following  him. 

ARIEL'S  SONG. 

Come  unto  tlie»e  yellow  sands. 

And  flien  lake  hands: 
Caurt'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 

(  The  wild  wooes  whist  ^) 

*■  Tbe  HOrd  achei 
pu>a;»  o(  Timon  i 

nncs  to  the  Mit  of  ShakEpenre  in  thas  prODaoooiDg  il  u  the  mtHii- 
■nre  requires.  '  Ake,"  sty>  Btrel  in  lus  AlTesrie,  "  is  (ha  ferb 
of  this  snbilaiiliTe  Ache,  ch  being  tnrped  into  k."  And  that  ichs 
wu  proDaunced  in  the  saine  na;  as  Um  letter  h  is  placed  hejond 
doubt  by  Ike  pasaage  in  Mach  Ado  aboat  Nothing,  in  whioh  Mar- 
garet aska  Beatrice  for  what  she  cries  Heigh  ho,  and  «he  answers 
for  an  A.  i.  e.  ackt.  See  the  Epigram  nf  Hejwood  adduced  id 
illnatratlon  of  that  paisage.  This  ortbograpfaj  iind  prODaneiatiOD 
oontinaed  even  to  the  limes  of  Bntier  and  Swift.     It  woald  be 

s  when  they  fonnd  thenBelvea  fettered  roared  like 
cried  upon  Selebot  to  help  tfaem."— £ileB'i  ifiil.  of' 
1577.  p.  434. 
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Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersecUy. 

Hark,  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth? 
It  sounds  no  more ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  foUow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  hones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  mffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

[Burden,  ding-dong. 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father. — 
This  is  no  morted  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes*'': — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

^  i.  e.  owns*    To  owe  was  to  possess  or  appertain  to,  in  ancient 
langaage. 
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Pro.  The  fringed  ctiitains  of  thinf  eye  advance. 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't?  a  spuit? 

I>ord,  how  it  looks  about!  Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  i — But  'tis  a  spiriL 

Pro.  No,  wench;    it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  such:  This  ^lant,  which  thou  seest. 

Was  in  the  wreck;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call 

A  goodly  person  :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,        lAside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it: — Spirit,  fine  Spirit!  I'll  fre^ 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remaiu  upon  this  island; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here;  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  he  maid  ^,  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Per.  My  language!  heavens! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'lis  spoken. 

"  The  folio  nf  1685  reads  madt,  and  jnany  of  Ihe  tnodCTn  ad!- 
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Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou^  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples :  he  does  hear  me; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer,  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan , 
And  his  braye  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  controF^  thee^ 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't  ir-r-At  the  first  sight  [ilmie* 
They  have  chang'd  eyes ; — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong^ :  a  word* 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  m9.n  that  e'er  I  saw ;  tl^  first 
That  e'^  I  sighed  for :  pity  move  iny  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  afToction  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  either'.s  powers :  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning  [Aside. 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more ;  I  charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  naine  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  islapd,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  ^e  lord  on't. 

^  To  control  here  signifies  to  confute,  to  contradict  ananswer-> 
ablj.  The  ancient  meaning  of  control  was  to  check  or  exhibit  a 
contrary  account,  from  the  old  French  contre-roUer. 

^  ** you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :"  that  is  spokett 

a  falsehood*    Thus  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 
«  "  This  is  not  well,  master  Ford,  this  wrongs  you." 
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JFVr.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Jfira- There  snolhingUI  can  dwell  inauchatemple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  hare  so  fair  &n  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me.— [To  Fehd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come- 
Ill  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together; 
Sea-water  shall  Uiou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  witber'd  roots,  and  husks, 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled:  Follow. 

Fer.  Xo: 

I  will  resist  such  entert&inment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  drawi. 

Mira.  O  dear  fadier. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful". 

Pro.  What,  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor! — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
Is  BO  poasess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira,  Beseech  you,  father  I 

Pro.  Hence;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

"  Ftar/ut  KBB  aomelimea  used  In  tbe  sense  oC  farmiJahU,  lir- 
ribltj  dreadful,  like  Ihe  French  ipaaiiiaitahle;  as  msj  be  seen  bj 
DDDsnlting  Cotgrme  or  sny  o(  onr  old  Dictianiriea.  ShBkapeire 
■Imosl  »lw«ys  ases  it  in  lliia  sense.  In  K.  Henty  VI.  Act  iii.  Sc 
■>and  tftarfal  head  the j  are."  He  hus  also/ear- 
r/ul  bravery  ;  ic.  &c.  The  Terb  W  Jear  ia  most 
d  Tor  Mi  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  afraid.    Mr.  Gif- 

the  RestDralion,  thsl  Drjden  cfnsnres  Jonson  for 
ISB  of  tliis  word,  the  sense  of  which  he  altogether 
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Pro.  Silence :  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Haying  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Calibaiiy 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro,  Come  on ;  obey :  [  To  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  whiph  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  blit  .through  iny  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
liet  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enougli 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro,  It  works : — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me.— 

[To  Febp.  and  MiRAi 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.        [To  Ariel. 

Mira,  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  hhn. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  [Exevnt. 
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ACT  11. 

SCEXE  I.     Auoiier  part  of  the  Mnd. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gon- 
ZALO,  Adrian,  Francisco,  amd  others, 

Gom.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  haye  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
is  much  beyond  our  loss :  our  hint^  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant^,  and  the  merchant, 
Haye  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alan.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant,  The  visitor'  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

8eb,  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit; 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon,  Sir, 

8eb.  One: ^Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  thaf  s  offer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer— 

8eb.  A  dollar. 

Gon,  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;   you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

8eb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant 
you  should. 

Gon,  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

*  See  note  14,  p.  20. 

'  It  wai  nsnal  to  call  a  merchant-vessel  a  merchant,  as  we  now 
I  merchant-man. 

He  oalU  Gonzalo  the  visitor,  in  allnsion  to  the  office  of  one 
viuta  the  aiok  to  give  advice  and  consolation. 
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Ant.  Tie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So  you've  pay'd. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet. 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance^. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.<  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  ^  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ?  how 
green? 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

*  Temperance  is  here  used  for  temperature,  or  temperateness. 
^  Lush  is  Itixuriant,  in  like  manner  luscious  is  ased  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream : 

**  Quite  oTer-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine." 
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Seb,  With  au  eye^  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb,  No ;  he  doth  hut  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon,  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say  ^  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  fir  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
wheri  we  put  them  on  iirst  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  die  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the 
king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper 
well  in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido  I 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said  widower  .^eas  too  ? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me 
study  of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp"^. 

*  That  is,  with  a  shade  or  small  portion  of  g^een. 

"  Red  with  an  eye  of  bine  makes  a  purple." — Boyle* 
^  Alluding  to  the  wondera  of  Amphion's  masio. 
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Seb.  He  hath  rais*d  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb,  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant,  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  gaiments  seem 
now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  a&  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort^. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  msurriage  ? 

AUm.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 

'  That  is,  in  a  manner  or  degree. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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As  stooping  to  relieve  him :  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  has  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  imp6rtun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd^,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever;  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Ahn.  So  is  the  dearest  ^^  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chinirgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  getting  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

'  i.  e.  Deliberated,  was  in  suspense. 
^  See  note  on  Twelftli  Night,  Act  v.  So.  I. 
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Gevi.  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffick  ^^ 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seh.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon,  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine  ^^, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison  ^^,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant,  None,  man ;  all  idle  ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

G<m,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age  ^*. 

Seb,  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant,  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gtm,  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir?— 

AUm.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 


*^  See  Montaigae's  Essays  translated  by  John  Florio,  fol.  1603, 
Chap.     "OftbeCaniballes." 

^^  An  engine  was  a  term  applied  to  any  kind  of  machine  in 
Shakspeare's  age. 

'^  Foison  is  only  another  word  for  plenty  or  abundance  of  pro- 
yision,  but  chiefly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  a  snbseqaent 
scene  we  have — 

**  Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty." 

^*  See  Montaigne  as  cited  before. 
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Gim.  I  do  well  believe  your  highoess ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  Twas  you  we  laugb'd  at. 

Gon,  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you;  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  sbe  would 
contmue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing'^. 

Enter  Ariel,  invinble,  playing  solemn  muHck. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowbng. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  1  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant,  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  steep  but  Alon.  8eb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  1  wish  mine  eyes 
WouId,withthemselves,  shut  upmy  thoughts:  I  find. 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watch  your  safety. 
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'  Warbnrton  remarkg  Ibal  "  all  this  dialoR 
thB  Utopiao  Treatises  of  Gmemment,  and 
inoossisUDt  BohemeB  therein  Teconnnended." 
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Alan.  Thank  you :  Wondrous  heaTy. 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb,  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant,  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  smk  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimhle. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder- stroke.    What  might 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — No  more ; — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

;S^.  ^         What,  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do;  and,  surely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep :  What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er^^ 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

*^  Antonio  apparently  means  to  say,  **  Yon  must  be  more  seri- 
ous than  yon  nsaally  are,  if  yon  would  pay  attention  to  my  pro- 
posals ;  which  attention,  if  yon  bestow  it,  will  in  the  end  make 
you  thrice  what  you  are." 

£2 
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Ant.  Ill  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb. 

Hereditary  sloth  iostnicts  thee. 

Anl.  O, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cheriNh, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how.  Id  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it"  !  Ebbing  mon,  iudeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb,  Pr'ythee,  aay  on ; 

The  setting  of  tlnne  eye,  and  cheek.,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

A7U.  Thus,  sir: 

Alliiough  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  tilrfe  memory, 
Wlien  he  is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  ktDcr,  his  son's  alive ; 
Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  0,  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond'*, 

"  Sebastian  iDtnidncea  Ilie  simile  DrnBlcr.  Il  is  taken  np  by 
Antonio,  who  iSji  be  will  teacb  bis  stagnant  water  to  lluiv.  "  It 
bBS  already  karaed  to  ebb,"  says  Sebastian.  To  Hhicb  Antonio 
repliea — "  O,  if  jon  bnt  knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor, 
irhioh  JDO  use  in  jest.  enDonragei  tlie  design  nbich  I  bint  at ; 
how,  in  stripping  il  or  words  of  their  cooimon  meaning,  and  using 
them  Ggnratiielj,  yaa  adapt  tbem  to  janr  nwn  sitnstion." — Edin- 
iurgli  Magaiiii,  JVou.  LTHti. 

"  i.e.  The  atmosl  estenl  of  the  prospect  oraoibition,  the  point 
there  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther. 
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But  doubts  discovery  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note^,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable :  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again; 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come. 
In  your's  and  my  discharge^. 

^b.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant,  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 

^^  The  commentators  have  treated  this  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  Shakspeare's  ignorance  of  Geography,  bat  though  the  real  dis- 
tance between  Naples  and  Tanis  is  not  so  immeasarable ;  the 
intercourse  in  early  times  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Tuni- 
sians was  not  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  popularly  considered  less 
than  a  formidable  yoyage ;  Shakspeare  may  however  be  coun- 
tenanced in  his  poetical  exaggeration,  when  we  remember  that 
.^Bschylns  has  placed  the  riyer  Eridanus  in  Spain ;  and  that  Ap- 
polonins  Rhodius  describes  the  Rhone  and  the  Po  as  meeting  in 
one  and  discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

^  What  is  past  is  the  prologue  to  events  which  are  to  come ; 
that  depends  on  what  yon  and  I  are  to  perform. 
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Ab  amply,  and  unnecessaiily. 

As  this  Gonzalo;  I  myself  coultl  moke 

A  chough-'  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  jou  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 

For  your  advancement !  Do  you  mideratand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  yom"  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Aat.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
TwDuld  put  me  to  my  slipper;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom:  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest!  Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead ; 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion^,  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

"  A  chaugh  b  a  bird  oC  Uie  jaokdan  kind. 

"  SitggeatioH  is  freqaenllj  used  in  the  sense  of  lemplalion,  or 
seductim,  bj  Sbskapeare  and  bi>  coDlsmpornries.  The  sense  heie 
is  (bat  tbej  vill  adopt  and  bear  witness  (o  any  tale  tbat  may  be 
dictated  to  Ihem. 
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Shall  be  my  precedent;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ani.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

,  Seb,  O,  but  one  word. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Musick,     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth. 
For  else  his  projects  die^^,  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-eifd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  life  you  heep  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware: 

Awake!  awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

[  They  wake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  you 
drawn  ? 
Wherefore  tliis  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gxm.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions;  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

^  The  old  copies  read  **  For  else  his  project  dies,"  Bj  the 
transposition  of  a  letter  this  passage,  which  has  much  pazzled  the 
editors,  is  rendered  more  intelligible. — "  — to  keep  them  living," 
relates  to  prttjects,  and  not  to  AUmxo  and  Gonzalo,  as  Steeyens 
and  Johnson  erroneously  supposed. 


^^H  Di*toTi)i 
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Alon.  1  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake ;  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

AUm,  Heard  you  this,  Goiuealo? 

Gtm.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  1  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  ehak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapoas  drawD : — there  was  a  noise, 
That^a  verity:  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weapona. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground;  and  let's  make  fur* 
ther  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon,  Heavens  keep  him  from  tliese  beasts! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i*  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Art.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  [Ande. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL     Another  part  of  the  Island. 
Enter  CalibAN,  n-ith  a  burden  of  Wood. 
A  noise  of  Tlmnder  fieard. 
Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !  His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  flre-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  thatmoe'  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  af^r,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-bogs,  which 
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lie  tumbling  io  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks^  at  my  foot-fall;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hbs  me  into  madness : — Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  111  fall  flat; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing :  I 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard^  that 
would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head: 
yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. 
— ^What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or 
alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest, 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in  England 
now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of 
silver:  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man^;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth ! 
I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer; 
this  is  no  fish  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suf- 

'  Pricks  is  the  ancient  word  for  prickles, 
'  A  bwnbard  is  a  blaok  jack  of  leather,  to  hold  beer,  &o. 
^  L  e.  make  a  mam's  fortune.    Thus  in  A  Midsummer  Night*s 
Dream — 

"  We  are  all  made  tnenJ'* 
And  in  the  old  comedy  of  Ram  Alley— 

*'  She's  a  wench 
Was  bom  to  make  us  alW* 
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fered  by  a  thanderbolt.  [TTutader.]  Alas !  the  storm 
is  come  again :  uy  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his 
gaberdine^;  there  Is  no  other  shelter  hereabout: 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-feliows. 
I  wil)  here  shroud,  till  the  Are^a  of  the  storm  be 

Enter  Stephano,  tinging;  a  Botth  in  hit  kmtd. 
Ste.  /  ghall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 
Here  shall  J  die  ashore ; — 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [DrinA*. 

77ie  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Megg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  ofvM  ear' d for  Kate: 
For  she  had  a  tongue  ictfA  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go,  hang : 
She  tov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  wkere-e'er  she  did  itch : 

7%«n  to  sea  bogs,  and  let  her  go  hang. 
This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too:  But  here's  my  comfort- 
[Brinhs. 
Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 
Ste.  What's  the  matter?   Have  we  devils  here? 

»u  B  cDU-BE  outer  garment.     "  A  sbeplierd'i 

ibirditie,  irnob  a  coarse  Inng  jacket  as  oar  par- 

le  reit  ai  their  KHrmeots,"  lays  Cotrrsve.     "A 

iiock  or  frock  like  an  Irish  iaBDt)c,"  nhji  Philipi. 

the  low  Latin  GalvaTdma,  whence  the  French  Gofonrdii. 

(.     One  HDDid  nlmosl  think  Shskspeare  had  been  ao- 

'ilh  the  following  paasage  in  Chapman's  tersiou  of  the 

ik  of  the  UdyaiEy : 

■' The  lea  calves  savour  waa 

paaainE  sowra  {they  itill  being  hred  Bl  aeas) 
icted  ua,  for  who  can  please 
le  of  thsse  aame  aea-bred  whales." 


^ 
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Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said, 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

CaL  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs ;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  reco* 
ver  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with 
him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ^ver  trod 
on  neat's-leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
I'll  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
•never  drunk  wine  afore  ^,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  if  I  can  recover  him,  aiid  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much "^  for  him:  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

CaL  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  httle  hurt;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling : 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste,  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat;  open 
your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaidng,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin,  I  should  know  that  voice :  It  should  be — 


^  No  impertinent  hint  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  constant  use  of 
wine.  When  it  is  necessary  for  them  as  a  medicine,  it  prodnces 
no  effect. 

^  Any  sum,  eTer  so  mnch,  an  ironical  expression  implying  that 
he  wonld  get  as  much  as  he  conld  for  him. 

VOL.  1.  F 


But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils:  01  de- 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate 
monatcr!  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  tlie  wine  in  iny  bot- 
tle will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague :  Come, 

Amen  1  I  will  pour  some  in  ^y  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano,— 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon  ". 

Trin.  Stephano !— If  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; — be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beeat  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs ;  If  any  be  Trinculu's  legs, 
^ese  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed: 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  ^  of  tins  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke:— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Ste[^ano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowjied.  Is  the  Etorm 
overblown?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's'" 
gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  stoim :  And  art  thou 
living,  Stephano?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scap'd ! 

tke.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  aboul ;  my  atomach 
is  not  constant. 

'  Sbtklpeare  givea  hi>  cbarSKlers  uppropriate  lunKnaE?,  "Thpy 
lielcb  Torth  pmverha  in  their  ririak,"  "  GooA  liqnor  will  iiui^«  a 

ipoon."     The  Isat  is  Bgain  nsed  in  The  Comedy  uf  Errors.  Activ. 


H  "The 

^^^  poamwltl 
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CaL  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
Thafs  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hithec. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was 
cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste»  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst 

JHn,  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here, .kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin,  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague? 

CaL  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ^^ ! 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon  ^^,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee; 
my  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that :  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 

'*  The  Indians  of  the  IsUnd  of  8.  Salvador  aaked  bj  aigna 
whether  Colnmboa  and  hla  con^MUiiona  were  not  come  down  from 
heaven. 

^'  The  reader  may  consult  a  evriona  note  on  this  passage  ia 
Mr.  Donee's  rery  interesting  lUustrations  of  Sbakspeare ;  where 
it  is  observed  that  Dante  makes  Cain  the  man  in  the  moon  with 
his  bundle  of  sticks ;  or  in  other  words  describes  tlie  moon  bj  tlie 
periphrasis  "  Como  e  le  spine" 


_  mm  by 
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monster; — I  afeard  of  liim? — a  very  weak  monster: 
— The  man  i'  the  moon? — a  moat  poor  credulous 
monster: — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  §ood  sooth. 

Cat.  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot:  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  li^ht,  a  most  perfidiooa  and  drunken 
monster ;  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot:  I'llswearmyself  thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then  ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  de&th  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster;  A  most  scurvy  monster!  1  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste..  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  the  poor  monster's  10  drink :  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springa;  III  pluck 
thee  berries : 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'U  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  Uiee 
Young  sea-mells"  from 'the  rock:   Wilt  thou  go 
with  me? 

Sle.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
Here;  beav  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

I  smaller  sjiedes  of  Ecagnlls. 
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Cal.  Farewell,  master :  farewell,  farewell. 

[Sings  dmnkenly. 
Trin,  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  Fll  make  for  fish; 
Not  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish  ; 
'San  'San,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day!    hey-day,  freedom!   freedom, 
hey-day,  freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster!  lead  the  way.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     Sefore  Prospero's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  Log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  and  ^  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off^:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  My  sweet  mistress 

'  Pope  changed  and  to  but  here,  without  authority ;  we  mast 
read  and  in  the  sense  of  and  yet, 

^  MoUiter  austerum  studio  falUnte  labonm.! — Hor,  Sat.  ii.  I.  2. 
So,  in  Macbeth :  "  The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain." 

f2 
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Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  base- 
ness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Emter  Miranda;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

111  bear  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  that; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer,  No,  precious  creature ; 

I'd  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  your's  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night  ^.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

9  **  Tu  mihi  oararom  requies,  ta  nocte  rel  atra 
Lamen."--.  TihuO.  Ub.  iy.  el.  13. 
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Mira,  Miranda : — O  my  father^ 

I  have  broke  your  hesf*  to  say  so ! 

Fer,  Admired  Miranda! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd^, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best®. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  ray  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  hke  of:  but  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer,'  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
{I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

*  See  Note  27,  p.  26.  *  See  Note  S7,  p.  31. 

^  In  the  first  book  of  Sidne/s  Arcadia,  a  lover  says  of  his  mis- 
tress : 

"  She  is  herself  of  best  things  the  collection*" 

In  the  third  book  there  is  a  fable  which  maj  have  been  io  Shak- 
speare's  mind. 
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The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. Hear  ray  soul 

Tlie  »«y  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heait  fly  to  your  semce;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slate  to  it ;  and,  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-maa. 

JUira.  Do  you  love  me? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mbchief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else'  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  1  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of  ^. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  aflections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  wef  p  you  7 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthincss,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and  much  less  take, 
What  I  nhall  die  to  want:  But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  roe,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
if  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow  ^ 

-'  What  elie,  for  whatKuvtr  eIw. 

'  SlMten*  obierres  jpsllj  thmt  Ibis  i>i  one  of  tliDse  toochf  s  n! 
natarc  which  diitiofnub  SliBlupeire  Trom  all  other  writers.  There 
ia  ■  kindred  IboDgbt  in  Roniea  ud  Juliet : 


Wbicb  yoa  mi.takiDg  oBt 
'  i.  e.  jont  eonipoiiMiii.     MJon 
sage  from  CjitnUiia;  but.  as  Mr.  I 
more  probihl]'  Ibe  pitLctic  old  pc 
Ui  renoIleolioD. 
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You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant^ 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

jPer.  My  mistress^  dearest^ 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira,  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't:  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand!  thousand! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpriz'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  fol- 
lowing with  a  Bottle, 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up^ 
and  board  'em:  Servant-monster,  drink* to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle:  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack:  for  my  pait,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
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Icagaes,  off  and  <»,  by  this  liffat. — Thou  sbalt  be  mj 
Eeatemiit,  monster,  or  tny  standsid. 

Trim.  Vour  lieotenaot,  if  yoa  list ;  he's  no  slanilard. 

Sle.  Well  not  ruD.  moosieuT  monster. 

Tritt.  N'or  go  neither:  bat  you'll  lie,  like  dogs; 
and  y(^  toy  nothing  neither. 

Stf.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  dty  shoe : 
111  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trhi.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable:  Why,  thou  deboshed' 
fish  tboa,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  1  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  tish,  and  half  a  mon- 
ster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

THm.  Lord,  qaoth  be ! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural  I 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythce. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poormon- 
«t«r'g  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  tndi^ity. ' 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  thee? 

StK.  Marry  will  I:  kneel,  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
xtand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  inmsible, 
Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  this  island. 

'  Dtiaihid.Mtii.Ihe  oii  oribofnpbj  o! Debauchtd;  following 
'Sd  of  the  Pnncb  original.  Id  alterini;  tbe  spelling  wa 
partad  from  llw  proper  {iionancUtlon  of  Ihe  cord. 
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Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ca/.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou! 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal,  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Kevenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

CaL  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I'll  yield  him  tiiee  asleep , 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  Uest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied^  ninny's  this?  Thou  scurvy 
patch! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes'  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  inter- 
rupt the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand, 
I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock- 
fish of  thee. 

THn.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  no&ing;  I'll  go 
further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 

'  He  calls  him  a  pied  nismy,  alliiding  to  TrincaIo*8  partj-co- 
lonred  dress,  be  was  a  lioensed  fool  or  jester. 
'  Quick  freshes  are  living  springs. 


■  Cal. 

^k  And  br 

^^  Ste. 
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Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Sle.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that,  [f^ikes  him.']  As 
you  Uke  this,  give  me  the  lie  aoother  time. 

TVi'n.  I  did  not  give  the  iie: — Out  o'  your  wits, 

and  hearingtoo?- -A  pox  o' your  bottle!  this  can 

Kack,  and  drinking  do.-^A  murrain  on  your  moa- 
ater,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cai.  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Sle.    Now,  forward  with  your  tale.     Pr'ythee 
stand  further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  hi»  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand*  with  thy  knife  :  Remember, 
First  to  possess  bis  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  bath  not 
One  spiiit  to  command:  They  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
"Whicb,  when  he  baa  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  be  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  biing  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

.Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
I  will  be  king  and  queen  :  (save  our  graces !) 

cBsd,  i.e.  Uiraat  or  windpipe. 
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and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  T  am  sorry  I  beat  thee : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

CaL  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

CaL  Thou  mak*st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 
'  Ste,  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.         [Sings, 

Flout  'em,  and  shout  'em ;  and  skout  ^em,  and 

Jiout  'em. 
Thought  is  free, 

CaL  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste,  Wliat  is  this  same  ? 

Trin,  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body  ^. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness t  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 

Trin,  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

CaL  Art  thou  afeard  ^  ? 

Ste,  No,  monster,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

^  The  pictare  of  No-body  was  a  common  sign.  There  is  also 
a  wood  oat  prefixed  to  an  old  play  of  No-body  and  Some-body 
which  represents  this  notable  person. 

^  To  affear^  is  an  obsolete  verb  with  the  same  meaning  as  to 
affray i  or  make  afraid, 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Sounds,  and  sweet  ^rs,  that  give  deligbt,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanghn^  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  it'  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches 
Beady  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 

TVin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Sie.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow. — I  would,  I 
could  see  this  laborer  "^ :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

EM(e?-AL0NS0,SEBASTIAN,ANT0N10,G0NZAL0, 

Adrian,  Francisco,  atidotlters. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin^,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache ;  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Throughforth-rights.andmeanders!  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Abm.  Old  lord,  t  cannot  blame  thee. 


'  "Yon»h»llhe»reiBtbf 

,  sjre  (he  sound  of  (oters  nniJ  olhtr  in- 
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Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  daUing  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
£Ten  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant,  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  adrantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant,  Let  it  be  to-nio'ht : 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  mvsick;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.     Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
•  in  a  Banquet;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ac- 
tions of  salutation;  and  inviting  the  King,  8fc,  to 
eat,  they  depart, 

Alon,  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon,  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  What  were 
these  ? 

Seh,  A  living  drollery*:  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phcenix'  throne';  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  diere. 

^  Shows,  called  Drolleries,  were  in  Shakspeare's  time  performed 
by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  modem  drolls,  exhibited  at 
fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  **  A  living  drollery/'  is  therefore  a 
drollery  not  by  wooden  bat  by  living  personages. 

>  « I  myseLf  hare  heard  strannge  things  of  this  kind  of  tree ; 
namely,  in  regard  of  the  bird  PhoBniz,  which  is  supposed  to  bare 
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Ant.  I'll  believe  both; 

And  what  does  else  vraut  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true:  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Goit.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes*,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  tliey  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord, 

ThoM  hast  said  well;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils.  {Aside. 

Alim.  I  cannot  too  much  muse', 

Suchshapes.suchgesture,  and  such  sound.expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing*. 

[Aside. 

Fran.  They  vanisb'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have  sto- 
machs,— 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 

taken  (hat  name  of  this  dnte  tree  (calEed  in  Greek  ^rvii);  fgr  it 
was  assared  anta  me,  that  tb«  said  bird  died  witb  that  tree,  utd 
revived  of  itseire  as  tlie  Iree  sprang  agaiiie."_-ifaIIiWi  IVaiu- 
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Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we 

find. 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one^,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

AloH.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last:  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past: — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  too,  and  do  as  we, 

T?iuitder  and  Lightning.    Enter  A  RVE-hlike  a  Harpy ; 

claps  his  wingi  vptm  the  table,  and,  ly  a  quaint 

deoKC,  the  Banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  Yoa  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny, 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never'snrfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad; 

[Seeing  AloN,  8eb.  S/v.  draw  their  sicmds. 
And  even  with  such  hke  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    Vou  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  witii  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle^  that's  in  my  plume;  my  fellow  ministers 

appeon  to  bave  been  the  CDstoin  to  p]BC«  oot  a  sam  of  laoDcy 
Dpoa  going;  ahtoad  to  he  retamed  vith  «DormoaB  interest  if  the 
party  returned  «afe ;  a  kind  of  insurance  of  a  gambling  nature. 

*  BuIe),  id  hia  Dictioaarj,  sajs  (bat  dovU  is  a  featber  or  ra- 
lb«r  (be  single  purliclea  of  the  down.  Coles,  in  his  Idtiu  Dic- 
tionary, LG7U,  interprets  jounj^  dtHvIe  bj  Lanugo.  And  in  a 
Hittory  of  mnat  Manual  Arti,  lG6t,  tcaol  Hud  davl  are  treated  as 
ajnonjBioua.  Toolce  enntenda  that  tius  word  and  othen  of  Ibe 
■asie  form  are  nothbg  tnoie  than  the  past  participle  of  deal;  and 
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Are  like  invulnerable :  if  you  could  hurt, 

Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 

And  will  not  be  uplifted ;  But,  remember, 

(For  that's  my  business  to  you),  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 

Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 

Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea  all  the  creatures. 

Against  your  peace  :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 

They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 

Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 

You,  andyourways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  youfrom 

(Which  here,  in  Ibis  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 

Upon  your  heads,)  ia  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 

And  a  clear^  life  ensuing. 

He  vanUhes  in  Thunder:  then,  to  soft  mwsick,  alter 

the  Shapei  again,  and  dance  with  maps  and  mowa, 

and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Ande."]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring: 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life '", 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
I'heir  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  channs  work, 
Aud  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
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In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  iits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd), 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[Exit  Vnos'PEB.o  from  above, 

€r(m.rthenameofsomethingholy,sir^  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

il/oro.  O;  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  |ne  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
J'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after  ^^, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits :  I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy  ^^ 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 

^^  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  sach  art  as  not  to  operate 
til]  several  years  after  they  were  administered.  Their  drugs  were 
then  as  certain  in  their  effect  as  subtle  in  their  preparation. 

^^  Shakspeare  uses  ecstasy  for  any  temporary  alienation  of  mind, 
a  fit,  or  madness.  Minsheu's  definition  of  this  word  will  serve  to 
explain  its  meaning  wherever  it  occurs  throughout  the  follawing 
pages.  "  Extasie  or  trance ;  G.  extase ;  Lat,  extasis,  abstractio 
mentis.  Est  proprie  mentis  emotio,  et  quasi  ex  statione  sua  de- 
tarbatio,  sen  furore,  sen  admiratione,  sea  timore,  aliove  casu 
decidat." — Guide  to  the  Tongues,  1617.  . 
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SCENE  I.     Before  Prospero's  CM. 
Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensatian  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  liefs  a  thread  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  whom  odcc  again 
I  tender  to  thy  band:  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  tliy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:  here,  afore  UeayeD, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Perdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  olF, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fei:  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter:  But 
If  thou  doat  break  her  virgin  knot '  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  miuister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

■  The  same  expression  occnrs  io  Pericles.     Mr.  Henlej  Mjt 
that  it  is  n  msnirest  alliuioa  to  Ibe  aones  of  the  Budeoti,  which 

bm  DKed  in  its  piimitive  senss  Df  mrinmng.  at 
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Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opp6rtune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion  ' 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro,  Fairly  spoke ; 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel, 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  ^  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently  ? 

Pro,  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari,  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  go. 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  so,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no. 

^  Suggestion  here  means  temptation  or  wicked  prompting, 
*  "  Some  vanity  of  mine  art"  is  some  HUtsion,     Tlras  in  a 
passage,  quoted  by  Warton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  from  Emare,  a  Metrical  Romance : 

'*  The  Emperor  said  on  high 
Sertes  thjs  is  a  fajry 
Or  elljs  a  vanite," 
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Pro.  De&Tly,my  delicate  Ariel:  Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive,     [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strongest  oaths  ate  straw 
To  the  lire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow  ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well- 

Now  come,  my  Ariel;  bring  a  corollary^, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit;  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue;  all  eyes;  be  silent.  [Scft  jausick. 

A  Masque.     Enter  Iris. 
Irig.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turiy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover'^,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lihed  brims'. 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 

'  Tbat  U,  bring  mare  than  are  siifficienl.     "  Corolhny  the  aH- 

'  .Slorer  i>  fodder  for  cattle,  u  l>aj,  etnw,  and  ths  like  :  Mo- 
vers is  Ibe  old  Uw  term,  it  ie  from  eifouuur,  old  French. 

-•  The  old  editions  read  PIoNr.D  <aid  TifiLLED  Mma.    In  On'd'i 
Banquet  of  Sense,  by  Geo.  Chapman.  1S95,  ne  meet  with 

"  —  Cuplike  twiU-panti  strew'd  in  Baochns  bowers," 
if  luiiU  be  the  name  of  any  flower,  the  old  reading  ma;  itand. 
Mr.  Henley  strongl;  contends  for  the  old  reading,  and  explains 
piunid  to  meui  faced  up  with  mire  in  the  manner  (hat  ditchera 
trim  tbe  banka  of  ditches ;  ImilUd  be  derives  from  the  Prenoh 
»Mh  tauiUer,  which  Cofgrate  interprets  Blthilj  Id  mix,  to  mingle, 
'Ibuod,  or  abnSle  together."  He  objects  la  pionied  and  lillitd 
IBB  these  flowers  never  blow  in  April.  Bat  Mr.  Boaden  baa 
ad  oDt  a  passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  Essa;  on  Gardens  which 
Ida  tbe  reading  in  tbe  text.     "  In  ^uriJ  follow  tbe  double 
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Tomakecokl  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and  thy  broom 
groves, 
Whose  shadow  ihe  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lom";  thy  pole-dipt  vineyard; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air:  The  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 

►Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 


Enter  Ceres. 


Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Dilluaest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  ^ : 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky '"  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

white  riolel,  the  wall-flower,  Ihe  slnot-gil I j -flower,  the  oowalip, 
flowet-de-luces,  and  liilUa  of  aU  natures;  rose-mwy  flowera,  the 
tatippe,  the  double  fiony,  he."  Ljle,  in  his  Herbal,  aajt  one 
kind  of  pamit  ia  called  bj  some,  maiden  or  virgin  peonit.  And 
Plin;  DiBDtioDa  the  wBlsr-lill;  a>  »  preaerrer  of  chaatilj,  B.  iivi. 
C.  10.  Edward  Fenlon,  in  hia  -  Secret  Wonders  of  Natnre." 
IG69,  4to.  B.  Ti.  aaaerU  that  "  the  water-lillj  mortifielb  altoge- 
Ifaer  the  appetite  of  eensQality  and  defends  from  qnchaale  thoaghta 
and  dnuoi  of  Tenecj."  The  paaaage  oertainlj  gains  bj  the  read- 
ing of  Hr.  Steevens,  which  I  have,  for  theae  reasons,  retained. 

•  That  is,/arMbn  by  Ait  laaa. 

>  Mr.  DoDce  remuks  that  this  is  an  elegant  eipanaion  of  the 
1,  lib.  iv. 

liags  of  dropping 

id  anndry  hues  againal  Ihe  aun  devoares, 

lodj  acres,  fields  inteiieoled  lij  Inxnriaat 
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Rii-ti  scarf  to  mv  proud  eartli :  Why  batfa  thy  qneen 
Sununiiu'd  me  hither,  to  this  shart-^rass'd  sreeu ' 

hi*.  A  cuBtnict  of  tme  love  lo  celebrate ; 
And  ^ome  donatiiin  freety  to  estate 
On  the  blesa'it  luv«ts. 

Cer.  Tell  me.  heavenly  bow. 
If  VeDoa.  or  hier  sob.  33  thou  dost  know. 
Do  BOW  nttewl  the  que«n '  since  they  did  plot 
Tbe  ^ans,  Ami  daskv  Dis  my  dnugfater  e^, 
d boys  scandal'd company 


Brh,  Of  her  society 

B«  not  afhkid :   I  met  ber  deity 
Coning  the  cloads  tuwvds  Pkphos:  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thoua:fat  they  to  hare  done 
Some  wanton  cfaaim  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  bo  bed-iite  sball  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  li^fUed :  b«t  in  vain  ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  a£&in : 
Her  waspish-beaded  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Htc^est  queen  of  slate. 

Great  Jnno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Jlxo. 
Jvjtt).  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?  Gowtdime, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  proS'peious  be. 
And  bonoar'd  in  their  issue. 


>tK>.  HonottT,  TKhet,  marriage-bieaiMg, 
tmu}  cmlinuance,  and  increasing. 
Hourly  jnyt  be  itilt  vpon  you! 
Juno  $mi/K  her  blemnt/s  or  yoa. 


^^^B     ''•ao.  Htma 
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Cer.  JEarth's  increase,  and foisan^^ plenty ; 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty; 
Vines,  with  cltist^ring  bunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you, 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  channingly  ^^ :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spuits  ? 

Pro.  Spuits,  which  by  mine  ait 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd^^  father,  and  a  wife. 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  091 
employment. 

Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence : 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously; 
There's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  iN^aiads,  of  the  wand'ring 
brooks, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  '^^  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons ;  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

^^  Foison  is  abundance,  particularly  of  harvest  com. 
''  For  charmingly  harmonious, 

^3  "So  rare  a  wonder'd  father/'  is  a  father  able  to  produce 
such  wonders. 

^*  Crisp  channels ;  i.  e.  curled,  from  the  carl  raised  by  a  breeze 
OD  the  surface  of  the  water.     So  in  1  K.  Hen.  lY.  Act  i.  So.  3. 
''  —  Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  banW 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Enter  certain  Nymphs, 

You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footmg. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards 
the  end  of  which  Prospero  starts  svddenly,  and 
speaks;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  con- 
fused noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro,  [AsideJ\  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  Spirits.'\  Well  done; — 
avoid ; — no  more. 

Fer,  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mifa.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision  ^^, 

1^  Id  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  Lord  Sterline,  printed  in  1603, 
is  the  following  passage : 

"  Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  scepters  Taunt 

Not  scepters,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised  soon  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  onr  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls. 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair. 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-enoonntering  walls, 

Eyanish  sJl  like  yapoars  in  the  air." 
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The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded  ^^, 
Leave  not  a  rack  ^^  behind :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

Pro.   Come  with  a  thought: — I  thank  you: — 
Ariel,  come. 

The  preceding  stanza  also  contains  evidence  of  the  same  train  of 
thought  with  Shakspeare. 

**  And  when  the  eclipse  comes  of  onr  glory's  light, 

Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
A  meer  illusion  made  to  mock  the  sight. 

Whose  best  was  bat  the  shadow  of  a  dream" 

It  is  evident  that  one  poet  imitated  the  other,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Shakspeare  was  the  imitator.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  Tempest  was  produced  is  not  known,  but  it  is  tbonglit 
not  earlier  than  1611.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
Lord  Sterline  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Julias  Caesar,  in  which 
there  are  parallel  passages  to  some  in  Shakspeare's  play  on  the  same 
subject,  and  Malone  thinks  the  coincidences  more  tiian  accidental. 

^^  Faded,  i.  e.  vanished,  from  the  Latin  vado.  The  ancient 
English  pageants  were  shows,  on  the  reception  of  princes  or  other 
festive  occasions ;  they  were  exhibited  on  stages  in  the  open  air. 
On  these  allegorical  spectacles  very  costly  ornaments  were  be- 
stowed. See  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry,  ii.  199,  202,  Fabian,  ii. 
382,  and  above  all  Mr.  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson  passim, 

^7  A  vapour  an  exhalation.  See  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  admirable 
observation  on  this  passage  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  388,  4to.ed. 


Eater  Ariel. 
j4ri.Thythoughts  I  cleaveto:  What's  thy  pleasure; 
Pro,  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet'*  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  in  y  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 

leta? 
Ati.I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet :  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  coits,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music;  so  1  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth'd briers, sharpfurzes, pricking goss, and  thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-stunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird : 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale '5  to  cateh  these  tliieves. 

Ari.  J  go,  I  go.     [Exit. 

"  To  cavnleract.  to  play  slraUgein  against  slralagcm. 

'■  — -  YoQ  mat  nuH 

Wilh  her  abusive  malice,  snd  exempt 

Yoarselr  from  the  Baspioion  ofreienge." 

Cynlhia'a  Rfcinge,  1013. 
"  SlaL,  in  the  art  oS  fowling,  siguilied  a  bait  or  lure  lo  decoj 
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Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  vhose  nature 
Nurture ^^  can  never  stick;  on  whom  my  pains, 
iHumanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :  I  will  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Artel  louden  with  glistering  apparel,  Sfc. 
Even  to  roaring: — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospero  and!  Ariel  remain  invisible.  Enter  Ca- 
liban, Stephano,  and  Trinculo  ;  all  wet, 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
Jack^^  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you;  look  you, — 

Tnn,  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  tliis  mischance;  therefore,  speak 

softly. 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin,  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  faiiy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  oflf  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

^  Nurture  is  Education,  in  onr  old  language. 
2*  To  play  the  Jach,  was  to  play  the  Knave. 

H  2 
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Cal.  Pr'ythecBoy  king,  be  quiet:  Seeat  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cell:  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Sle.  GiTe  me  thy  hand:  for  T  do  beg;ia  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin,  O  kiug  Stephano!  O  peer-^!  O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  Is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

7Hn.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  fifippery'^: — O  king  Stephano! 

Ste.  Put  off  (hat  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Let  it  alone  *', 
And  do  the  murder  first:  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  Une,  is  not 
this  my  jeikin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for'!:  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country:  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

TVtn.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime^  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

"  Thii  ii  a  butaoroiis  bIIdsJdd  la  the  old  ballad  ■'  King  Stephen 
was  a  worthy  peer,"  of  whEch  lago  einga  a  verse  io  Olhello. 
«  A  sliup  for  the  sale  of  old  cjolhes.— Fnji])erfe.  Fb. 
"  The  old  copy  rcads-^"  Let's  atone."  '^  Bird-lime. 
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Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles  ^,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  nay  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  heard  ^,  Enter  divers  Spirits 
in  shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about;  Pros- 
PERO  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro,  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Ari,  Silver!  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

Pro.  Fury  !  Fury!  there.  Tyrant,  there !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

them. 
Than  pard^,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  tlus  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service,  [Exeunt, 

^  The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  lepas  anatiferUt  which 
aDcieut  credulity  believed  to  produce  the  barnacle-goose.    Bish(^ 
Hall  refers  to  it  in  the  second  Satire  of  his  fourth  Book— 
*'  That  Scottish  barnacle,  if  I  might  choose. 
That  of  a  worm  doth  waiE  a  winged  goose." 
Gerrard,  in  his  Herbal,  1597,  p.  1391,  gives  a  fall  description  of  it ; 
and  the  worthy  Dr.  BoUein  treats  those  as  ignorant  and  incredoloos 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  transformation. — BtUwarke  of  Defence, 
1562.     Caliban's  Barnacle  is  the  clakis,  or  tree-goose. 

^  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chancer,  Note  on  v.'  6441. 

^  Pard,  i.  e.  Leopard. 


SCENE  I.     Before  tU  Cell  of  Ptospero. 
Eater  Peospeeo  in  his  magic  robcii,  and  ArieU 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  channs  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  day  ? 

Art.  On  the  sixth  hour;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  Bay  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Art.  Coufin'd  together 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  ^ve  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime  grove  which  weather-fends '  your  cell : 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release".     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brini'full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir.  The  ffood  old  lord,  Gonzalo; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
Erom  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
"Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touchy  a  feeling 
Of  their  afllictions?  and  shall  not  myself, 
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One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply^ 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  w;ith  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury, 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Art.  Fll  fetch  them,  sir,    [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves*; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms ;  that  rejoice' 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  you  be^)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd  and  let  them  forth; 
By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick 
I  here  abjure:  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 

*  This  speech  is  in  some  measure  borrowed  from  Medea's,  in 
Ovid  ;  the  expressions  are,  many  of  them  in  the  old  translation  by 
Golding.     Bat  the  exquisite  fairy  imagery  is  Shakspeare's  own. 

*  That  is ;  ye  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  hot  loealr  if  left  to  your- 
selyes.  Your  employments  are  of  the  trivial  nature  before  men- 
tioned. 
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Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  dow  I  do,) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  chanD  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 

And,  deei)er  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  musiek. 

Re-fnteT  Ariel:  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a  fran- 
tic gesture,  attended  ^  GoNZALo;  Sebastian 
aadAtiTOSioinlikemajmer,attendedbyADEi/tN 
and  Francisco  :  They  all  enter  the  circle  which 
Prosfero  had  made,  and  there  gland  charmed; 
u'AecAProspero  obnerving,  speaks. 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull '' !  There  stand. 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason, — O  my  good  Gon/alo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  foUow'st;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter: 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act;- — ■ 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
£xpell'd  remorse^  and  nature;  who  with  Sebastian 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  must  stroug,) 

'  So  in  Mids.  Night's  Dream— 

'  Renorseii  pill/,  lendernesi  of  heart ;  Halareiatialiiraliifeelion. 
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Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgave  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present, 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan: — quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire 

Prospero. 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  hell  I  lie: 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  erg. 
On  the  bafs  back  I  do  fig. 
After  summer,  merrilg: 
Merrilg,  merrilg,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough^. 

Pro.  Why ,  that's  my  daintyAriel ;  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 

^  This  was  the  receiyed  opinion :  so  in  Fairfaic's  Tasso,  B.  iv. 

St.  18 

**  The  goblins,  fairies,  fiends,  and  fories  mad, 
Ranged  in  flowrie  dales,  and  moontaines  here. 
And  under  every  trembling  leaf  they  sit," 
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Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro,  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

AUm.  Whe'r^  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  : — But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Crow.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  ^^  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain : — ^Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

9  Whether. 

*^  Subtilties  are  qnaiat  deceptive  inyeDtions ;  the  word  is  com- 
mon to  ancient  cookery,  in  which  a  disguised  or  ornamented  dish  is 
so  termed. 
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Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [Aside. 

Pro,  No : — 

Por  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  .  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since  *^ 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  Ibst 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro,  I  am  woe  ^^  for't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
Por  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and  portable  ^' 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 

'*  The  unity  of  time  is  most  rigidly  observed  in  this  piece.  The 
fable  scarcely  takes  np  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  are  em- 
ployed in  the  representation.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that  Shakspeare 
purposely  designed  to  show  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  too 
could  write  a  play  within  all  the  strictest  laws  of  regularity. 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  it,  "  Bearable. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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That  they  devour  their  reason;  anil  scarce  tliink 
Their  eyes  do  oflGces  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  yoii  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  T  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  lhisshore,where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on'l.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Xot  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  air; 
This  cell's  my  court:  here  have  I'few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom,  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

Tlie  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  ducooen  FER- 
DINAND and  Miranda  jtlaying  at  ckes». 
Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 
Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle  '*, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 
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Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Fer.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira,  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  HTis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortaj; 

But,  by  immortal  Providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Beceived  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  her's : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  heaviness  that's  gone. 


Gm. 
Or  should  liave  spoke  ere  tlit 
And  on  this  couple  drop  n 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  cir.i 
Which  brou^t  us  hither! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust 
Should  become  kings  ol'  7 
Beyond  a  common  joy  i 
With  gold  on  lasting  pill; 
Did  Claribel  her  husbam' 
And  Ferdinand,  her  broi; 
Where  he  himself  was  lu- 
In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  oi 
When  no  man  was  his  o-' 

Let  grief  and  sorrow  still' 
That  doth  not  wish  you,t 
Gm. 

Re-enter  AriEL,  with 


0  look,  sir,  look,  sir;  ) 

1  pro;)b^=;->-l,  :*■-!   -v',\r- 
llus  [    ■■ 
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Ari,  Sir,  all  this  service  *1 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  [Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  *^  spirit ! ) 

AUm.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger: — Say,  how  came  you 
hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done?'! 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.  Thou  shalt  >  [Aside. 
be  free.  3 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct^®  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  ^^ 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  111  resolVe  you 

^^  Neat,  adroit.  Florio  interprets  "  Pargoletta ;  quaint,  pretty, 
nimble,  trixie,  tender,  small."  When  we  remember  the  tiny 
dimensions  of  Ariel,  who  could  lie  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip,  the 
epithet,  like  all  those  of  the  great  poet,  will  be  found  peooliariy 
appropriate. 

*^  Conductor, 

^^  There  is  a  vulgar  expression  still  in  use,  of  similar  import, 
'*  Still  hammering  at  it." 

I2 
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(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable  ™)  of  every 
These  bappeo'd  accidents:  till  when,  be  cbeerfal. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit; 
[Aride. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companioDS  free : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Akiel.]  How  fares  my  gra- 

Theie  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Arie.l.  driEtng  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  TriNCILO,  in  Ikeir  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune: — 
Corafl;io,  bully-monster,  Coragio ! 

Trin.  If  tiiese  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setcbos,  ttiesc  be  brave  spirits,  indeed! 
How  tine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ! 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant.  Very  like;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  do  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true-'; — This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power^: 
These  three  have  robb'd  me;  and  this  demi-devil 

'  WbED  I  b*Te 
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(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

CaL  I  shall  be  pineh'd  to  death. 

Ahn.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seh.  He  is  drunk  now :  Where  had  he  wine  ? 

AUm*  And  Trineulo  is  reeling  ripe :  Where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them^? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin,  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  ble,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Ahm,  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro,  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape :— Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

CaL  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  T,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro,  Go  to ;  away ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

^  The  allusion  is  to  the  elixir  of  the  Alchemists.  The  phrase 
of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  for  being  drunk.  Fletcher  uses  it 
in  the  Chances: — 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drank  too  ? 

Wh,  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir ,  old  sack,  old  boys. 
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&b.  Or  Stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Cal.  Ste.  axd  Tbin. 

Pn.  Sir,  I  ioTite  jour  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  yoa  shaU  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night;  which  (part  of  it)  111  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  ^one  by, 
8ince  I  came  to  this  isle:  And  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptiai 
Of  these  our  deai-belov'd  solemnized; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deUver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shaJI  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  ofi: — My  Ariel, — chick,— 
That  is  Uiy  charge;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [Aiiide.]  Please  you, 
draw  near.  [Exeunt, 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  PROSPERO. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 

And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own^ 

Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true^ 

I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you. 

Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not, 

Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 

And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 

In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 

But  release  me  from  my  bands, 

With  the  help  of  your  good  hands  ^, 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 

Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 

And  my  ending  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 

Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 

Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

*  By  yoar  applause.    Noise  was  sapposed  to  dissoWe  a  spell. 
Thus  before  in  this  play: — 

" Hash !  be  mote  ; 

Or  else  oar  spell  is  marr'd," 


It  if  obsenred  of  The  Tempbst,  that  its  plu  is  regoJir ;  this  the 
author  of  The  Revisal  thiaks,  what  I  think  too,  an  aocidtBtal 
effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  bj  our  author.  Bat 
whatOTer  might  be  Shakspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting 
tiie  i^ot,  he  has  made  it  instromenta]  to  the  prodnetion  of  man  j 
diaracters,  dirersified  with  boimdless  iuTMitioB,  and  presenred 
with  profound  skiU  in  nature,  extensire  knowledge  of  4^»iIihis, 
and  aocorate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  hen  ex- 
hibtted  princes,  courtiers,  and  saflors,  all  speaking  in  tiieir  real 
diaracters.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  eartiily 
goblin.  The  operations  of  magic,  the  tamnlts  of  a  storm,  the 
adrentares  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effnsion  of  nntangfat  affec< 
tion,  the  punishment  of  gailt,  and  the  6oal  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  oar  passions  and  reason  are  eqoaDy  interested. 

JoHMSOir. 
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(  altslme.  Then  know,  Dial  I  have  litUe  wealth  lo 


PROM  THE  CHISWICK  PRBSB. 


STkDo  asentUnun  of  Sierona. 

PRELIMINAHY  REMARKS. 

This  is  one  of  ShBkspeiif's  eirliest  if  not  liis  first  plaj.  It  «iu 
nol  iirinled  nutiJ  tG23,  bgt  it  is  mealloned  bj  Meres  in  bie  Wils' 
TreMKcj,  printed  in  laOB.  It  bears  slniDK  intersal  marks  of  an 
e»c\y  compoBition.     Fnpe  has  observed,  that  "  Iba  sljle  of  Ihia 

the  greiter  pact  o!  Shakspeare's,  thougli  auppused  to  be  one  of 
the  first  he  wrote."  Mataue  ii  inclined  to  consider  this  lo  be  in 
consequence  of  that  ver)-  ciroametBaoe,  and  (ha(  il  i>  iiatDni)  and 
nnafi'eeted  becanH  it  naa  n  janthful  performance.  "  Though 
nianj  yoaog  poets  of  ordinary  latenls  are  ted  bj  false  taste  lo 
adopt  infiated  and  figurative  laognage,  why  shonld  we  suppoM 

genius?  The  figurative  sljle  of  Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth, 
vnitlen  when  be  wat  an  ealabliibed  and  long  practised  dramatist, 
■najr  be  aieribed  lo  the  addiliooal  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
vhich  be  bad  acquired  during  a  period  of  fifteen  .rears ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  mind  teemed  with  images  and  iilustratioua, 
and  thaughit  crowded  so  fast  upon  him,  that  the  coDstruDtion,  in 
these  und  Hitne  other  plays  of  a  still  later  period,  is  mnoh  mote 
difficult  and  involved  than  in  llie  productions  of  his  jonlh." 

Ilanmer  thought  Shakipeare  bad  no  oilier  hand  in  Ibis  p!aj 
than  the  CDliveDing  it  wilb  some  ipeecbes  and  lines,  which,  he 
thinks,  are  easily  distingniibed  from  the  rest.    Uploa  peremploril; 

this  play  must  be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere.'* 
"  How  otberwise,"  says  be,  "  do  painters  distinguish  copies  from 
originals,  and  have  nol  anthiH')  Ibeir  peculiar  style  and  manner, 
from  which  a  true  critic  can  form  as  ooerring  judgment  as  a 
painter?"  To  this  JohnaoB  replies  very  satisfacloril j  t  "  1  Bin 
afraid  this  illustration  of  a  criUo's  science  will  not  prove  what  is 
desired.  A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original  by  roles 
somewhat  resembling  those  by  which  critics  know  a  translation, 
which,  if  it  be  literal,  and  literal  il  must  be  to  resemble  the 
copy  of  a  piclnre,  will  be  easily  distinguished.  Copies  are 
known  from  originals,  eien  when  a  painter  copies  his  own  pic- 
ture; so  if  an  author  shonld  literally  translate  his  work,  he  wonld 
lose  the  manner  of  an  original.  Uploo  confoDuds  the  copy  of  a 
picture  with  the  imilalioo  of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are 
easily  known;  but  good  imitations  are  not  deteeled  with  equal 
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certaintj,  and  are,  by  the  best  jadges,  often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it 
troe  that  the  writer  has  alwajs  pecaliarities  eqnallj  distiogaish- 
able,  with  those  of  the  painter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  each 
arises  h'om  the  desire,  natural  to  eyery  performer,  of  facilitating 
his  sabseqnent  work  bj  recurrence  to  his  former  ideas ;  this  re- 
currence produces  that  repetition  which  is  called  habit.  The 
painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectual  and  partly  manual,  has 
habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  the  writer  has  only 
habits  of  the  mind.  Yet  some  painters  haye  differed  as  much 
from  themseWes  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  6rst  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  last.  The  same  yariation  may  be  expected  in  writers ; 
and,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  habit, 
the  difference  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater.*' 

"  But  by  the  internal  marks  of  composition  we  may  discover  the 
author  with  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find  both  in  the  serious 
and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions; 
it  has  neither  many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delinea- 
tion of  life ;  but  it  abounds  in  yvofiai  beyond  most  of  his  plays, 
and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages  which,  singly  considered, 
are  eminently  beautiful.  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  very  successfal,  and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption, 
only  because,  being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  transcription.*' 

Pope  has  set  what  he  calls  a  mark  of  reprobation  upon  the 
low  and  trifling  conceits  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  play.  It  is 
true  that  the  familiar  scenes  abound  with  quibbles  and  conceits ; 
but  the  poet  must  not  be  condemned  for  adopting  a  mode  of  writing 
admired  by  his  contemporaries ;  they  were  not  considered  low  and 
trifling  in  Shakspeare's  age,  but  on  the  contrary  were  very  gene- 
rally admired  and  allowed  for  pure  and  genuine  wit.  Yet  some  of 
these  scenes  have  much  farcical  drollery  and  invention :  that  of 
Launce  with  his  dog  in  the  fourth  act  is  an  instance,  and  surely 
"  Speed's  mode  of  proving  his  master  to  be  in  love  is  neither 
deficient  in  wit  or  sense." 

**  The  tender  scenes  in  this  play,  though  not  so  highly  wrought 
as  in  some  others,  have  often  much  sweetness  of  sentiment  and 
expression."  Schlegel  says :  **  it  is  as  if  the  world  was  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful  caprice,  called  love." 
Julia  may  be  oonsidered  a  light  sketch  of  the  lovely  characters 
of  Viola  and  Imogen.  Her  answer  to  Lucetta's  advice  against 
following  her  lover  in  disguise  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  beautiful 
and  highly  poetical  passage. 

**  That  it  sh<fnld  ever  have  been  a  question  whether  this  co- 
sady  were  the  genuine  and  entire  composition  of  Shakspeare  ap- 
pears to  me  very  extraordinary,"  says  Malone.  *'  Hanmer  and 
Jpton  never  seem  to  have  considered  whether  it  were  his  first  or 
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one  of  his  latest  pieces : — is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  first 
flights  of  a  joang  poet  ?  nothing  for  the  imitation  of  a  preceding 
celebrated  dramatist*,  which  in  some  of  the  lower  diidogaes  of 
this  comedy  (and  these  only)  may,  I  think,  be  traced?  Bat  even 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  play,  are  perfectly  Shak- 
spearian  (I  do  not  say  as  finished  and  beantifol  as  any  of  his 
other  pieces) ;  and  the  same  judgment  must,  I  conceive,  be  pro- 
nounced concerning  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  by  every  person  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
manner  of  writing  and  thinking/' 

Sir  William  Blackstone  observes,  "  that  one  of  the  great  faults 
of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  the  hastening  too  abruptly,  and 
without  preparation,  to  the  denouement,  which  shows  that  it  was 
one  of  Shakspeare's  very  early  performances."  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  concluding  observations  has  remarked  upon  the  geographical 
errors.  They  cannot  be  defended  by  attributing  th^m  to  his  youth- 
ful inexperience,  for  one  of  his  latest  productions  is  also  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  To  which  Malone  replies :  **  The  truth,  I 
believe,  is,  that  as  he  neglected  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  drama 
with  respect  to  the  unities,  though  before  he  began  to  write  they 
had  been  enforced  by  Sidney  in  a  treatise  which  doubtless  he  had 
read ;  so  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  was  at  his  command ;  and  as  he  brought  in  a  child  at  the 
beginning  of  a  play,  who  in  the  fourth  act  appears  as  a  woman, 
so  he  seems  to  have  set  geography  at  defiance,  and  to  have  con- 
sidered countries  as  inland  or  maritime  just  as  it  suited  his  fancy 


or  convenience." 


Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  The  Arcadia,  book  1.  ch.  vi.  where  Pyrooles 
consents  to  head  the  Helots.  The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1588.  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resembles 
that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is  indeed  common  to  many  of 
the  ancient  novels. 

Mrs.  Lennox  informs  us,  that  the  story  of  Proteus  and  Julia 
might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  *'  The  Diana"  of  Montemayor. 
This  pastoral  romance  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shak- 
speare's time,  by  Bartholomew  Young,  and  published  in  1598* 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  previously  published,  though  it 
was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one  Thomas  WUson, 
perhaps  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  made  public,  or  Shak- 
speare  may  have  found  the  tale  elsewhere,  tt  has  before  been 
observed  that  Meres  mentions  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  in 
his  book,  published  in  1598.  Malone  conjectures  that  this  play 
was  the  first  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  places  the  date  of  its 
composition  in  the  year  1591. 

*  Malone  points  at  Lilly,  whose  comedies  were  performed  with 
great  snccess  and  admiration  previous  to  Shakspeare's  commence- 
ment of  his  dramatic  career. 

VOL.  I.  K 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


DuKB  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silria. 

Antonio,  Father  to  Protens. 
Thurio,  a/ooUsh  Rival  to  Valentme. 
Eglamodr,  Agent  for  Silyia  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  Servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  Servant  to  Antonia. 
Host,  where  JuUa  lodges  in  MUan. 
Outlaws. 

Julia,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silyia,  the  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine, 
LucETTA,  Waitingwoman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verona  ;  sometimes  in  Milan  ; 
and  on  ^A«/rotUier«  ({/'Mantua. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I,     An  open  place  in  Verona, 
Enter  VALENTINE  and  Protkus. 
Valentine. 
Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wita' : 
"Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  ahroad. 
Than  Lving  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness  *. 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Thmk  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap;  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
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Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
FoF  I  will  be  thy  bead*s~man,  Valentine. 

VaL .  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro,  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee.^ 

VaL  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont^. 

Pro,  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

VaL  n'is  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro,  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots  *. 

VaL  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro,  What? 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks^  with  heart-sore  sighs;  one  fading  mpr 

meat's  mirth,  " 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro,  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

VaL  So,  by  your  circumstance^,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro,  HTis  love  you  cavil  at;  I  am  not  Love. 

'  The  aUasion  is  to  Marlowe's  poem  of  Hero  and  Leaoder, 
"which  was  ente;red  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1593,  though  nojt 
published  till  1598.  It  was  probably  circulated  in  manuscript  in 
the  interim,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  The  poem  seems 
to  have  made  an  impression  on  Shakspeare,  who  appears  to  have 
recently  perused  it,  for  he  again  .alludes  to  it  in  the  third  act.  And 
in  As  You  Like  It  he  has  quoted  a  line  from  it. 

*  A  proverbial  expression,  now  disused,  signifying,  *  Don't 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  me.'  The  French  have  a  phrase  Bailler 
foin  en  corne:.  which  Cotgrave  interprets,  *  To  give  one  the  boots ; 
to  sell  him  a  bargain.'     Perhaps  "deduced  from  a  humorous  pun- 

lunent  at  harvest  home  feasts  in  Warwickshire. 

*  Circumstance  is  used  equivocally.    It  here  means  conduct ; 
the  preceding  line,  circumstantial  deduction. 
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Val.  Love  19  your  master,  for  he  masters  you: 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say ;  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say.  As  the  moat  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  Love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
la  tum'd  to  foily;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To^  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  liiee  in  Milan  ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  so,  farewell  I 
[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 
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Ewier  Speed. 
Speed.  Sir  Proteus, saveyou:  Sawy< 
Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hen 
i^pect/.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already ; 
And  1  have  played  the  sheep^,  in  losing  biro. 
Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  dotii  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  1  a  sheep  ? 
Pro.  1  do. 

s  his  horns,  whe- 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  \ay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me;  therefore  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  tie  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee  :  therefore  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Sueh  anotlier  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear!  gav'st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Sjieed.  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  let- 
ter to  her,  a  laced  mutton";  and  she,  a  laced  mut- 
ton, gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

cxplaaatioD  the  jest,  ench  as  it  ia, 
\aced  mullon,  une  gHrce,  patoin,  fil[e  de 
toted  bjlDoEewumeo,  is  said  (uliave  been 
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Pro,  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed,  If  the  ground.be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;   'twere  best 
pound  you. 

»     Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  seiTe  me 
for  carrying  your  letter.  .    . 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod^. 

[Speed  nodij. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I !  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  Yom  mistook,  sir?  I  say  she  did  nod: 
and  you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — ^noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  k 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro,  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  havbg 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro,  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

'  These  words  were  supplied  bj  Theobald  to  introdace  what 
follows.    In  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling  of  the  aflSrmati¥ip     • 
particle  has  been  retained )  otherwise  the  conceit  would  be  aDiO" 
telligible.     Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards. 
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Pro.  Come,  comey  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro,  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains:  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speedi  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's 
as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  for  thy 
pmng.  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd  ^^  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir,  I'll  com- 
mend you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless,  post. 

[Exeunt. 

'®  TestetUf  or  (as  we  now  commonly  call  them,  testers),  from  a 
head  that  was  upon  them,  were  coined  in  1542.  Sir  H.  Spelman 
saji  they  were  a  French  coin  of  the  Talne  of  18d. ;  and  he  does  not 
know  bnt  that  they  might  have  gone  for  as  much  in  E<ngland.  They 
were  afterward  reduced  to  12d.,  9d.,  and  finally,  to  sixpence. 
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SCENE  11. 
TTie  same.     Garden  o/^  Julia's  House, 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone,  . 
Would'stthou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 

Luc,  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully . 

Jul,  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle^  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc,  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc,  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
Butj  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc,  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ?     , 

Luc,  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul,  How  now  !  what  means  this  passion  at  his. 
name  ? 

Luc,  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am^  , 

Should  censure^  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul,  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc,  Thenthus,= of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul,  Your  reason  ? 

Luc,  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

*  Park  is  talk, 

^  To  censure,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  generally  signified  to  give 
one's  judgment  or  opinion.  Thus  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Aot  ii. 
Sc,  1  : 

" How  blest  am  I 

In  my  just  censure  ?  in  my  true  opinion  ?" 
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Jtd.  And  would'st  thou  bare  me  cast  my  love  on 

Imc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away, 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Lvc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jut.  His  little  speaking  shows  bis  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire',  that's  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love, 

Imc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Imc,  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia. — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Iak,  That  the  contents  will  show, 

Jul.  Say,  say;  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc,  Sir  Valentine's   page;    and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  ia  tiie  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jut,  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker*! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Lac.  Topleadforlovedeserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you*  be  gone? 

Luc.  That  you  may  rummate.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  tu  my  view ! 
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Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho!  Lucetta  1 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner  time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were : 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach^  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up 
So  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  your's  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set  7. 

^  Stomach,  for  passion  or  obstinacy. 

^  Set  is  here  used  equivocally ;  in  the  preceding  speech  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  musicians,  and  in  the  present  line  in  a 
quite  different  sense.  To  set  by  in  old  language  signifies,  to  make 
account  of,  to  estimate.  See  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  xviii.  30. 
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Jul.  As  litde  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love, 

Lfw.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song: — How  now,  minion? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out: 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

Ltu:.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Xttc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  des^cant^: 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base 9  for  Proteus. 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil^®  with  protestation  ! 

[Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange;   but  she  would  be 
best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 
O  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 

*  DMcanI  signified  formerly  what  we  now  call  variations.  It 
has  been  well  defined  to  be  musical  paraphrase.  The  mean  is  the 
tenor  in  mnsic. 

^  To  bid  the  base  means,  to  ran  fast,  challenging  another  to  pur- 
sue at  the  rustic  game  called  Base,  or  Prisonbase.  The  allusion 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  mean  here,  "  to  challenge 
to  an  encounter." 

^°  i.  e.  bustle,  stir. 
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And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  yoor  stings ! 

I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And  here  is  writ — kmd  JmUa  ; — unkind  JuUa ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

Look,  here  is  vnit — love-vxnmded  Proteus;-'^ 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  healM ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  .writ, — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus,    , 

To  the  sweet  Julia ; — ^that  I'll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  ^^  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will* 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  7 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Zuc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for^^  catching  cold. 

"  Since. 

^^  "for  catching  cold,"  i.  e.lest  they  should  catoh  cold,  ao- 
cientlj  a  common  form  of  expression.  See  Home  Tooke's  expla- 
nation of  this  word  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Diversions  of 
Purley." 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind"  to  them. 
Luc.  Ay, madam, you  may  say  what  sights  you  see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  please  you  go?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

ITte  same.     A  Ronm  in  Antonio's  Htmae. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino, 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad'  talk  was  that, 
"Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pant.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Paul.  Tie  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out: 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  tiy  their  fortune  there; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet; 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment^  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
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I  have  consider'divell  his  loss  of  time; 

And  liow  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 

Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 

Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pant,  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant,  I  know  it  well. 

Pant,  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  witli  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant,  I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advised : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant,  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time, — ^now  will  we  break  with  him'. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart: 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
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i.  e.  break  the  matter  to  him. 
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To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there'. 

Pto.  May 't  please  your  lordship, 'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  coDUneudatioDa  sent  from  Valentine, 
Dehver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  l^nd  me  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord;  but  tbat  he  writsa 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  betov'd 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relymg  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish ; 
Muse*  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  tliat  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
Wilii  Vaientinua  in  the  emperor's  court; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant,  Look,  what  thou  want'st,  shall  be  sent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  stay;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 
Pro.  Thus  have  1  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning ; 

*  \.e.vx,niitrBO\. 

'  Exhikilion  K»\la-v,Mceo!iaaoej;  it  is  still  used  in  tfaa  Uoi- 
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And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth^ 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is !  my  heart  accords  thereto ;  • 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.    [Exevmt. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.    Milan.     A  Room  in  flue  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valenti^ne  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my.  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one  ^. 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

^  Resembleih  is  pronounced  as  if  ip^ritten  resemb^th,  which 
makes  it  a  qoadrisyllable. 

*  On  and  cm  were  anciently  pronounced  alike,  and  frequently 
written  so.  ... 
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Val.  How  now,  sirriib  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  caJl  her? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vat.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

^teed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 

Val.  Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia? 

^eed.  She  Ibat  your  worship  loves  1 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  ara  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks ;  First,  you 
have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms 
like  a  male-content:  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a 
robin -red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  pestilence;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that  had 
lost  his  A.  B.  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast,  tike  one  that  takes 
diet^;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing;  to 
speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Ilollowmas^.  You 
were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ; 
when  you  fast«d,  it  was  presently  after  dinner ;  when 
you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and 
now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that, 
when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my 
roaster. 

Val.  Are  alltliese  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

'  To  taki  Hil  >(  to  be  under  n  regirniH  for  a  disease. 

'  Tlie  fesit  of  All-Lallawi,  or  All  SalnU,  U  whiob  time  tbe  poor 

in  Staffbrdsbire  go  from  parish  to  pariib  a  smUing.ai  Ibey  call  it; 

•  -  hiagnig  and  pultfig  (or  Biuging  small,  aa  Bailej's  DictiDnarj 

-.  puling),  for  lonl  cakes,  and  singing  what  they  oall  the 

■oiig.     Tbese  terms  point  oDt  the  candition  of  Ibis  hene- 

wbieb  was,  that  Ibe  beggata  ebould  pra;  for  tbe  souls  o( 

r'l  departed  rriends. 
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Vai,  Without  me?  They  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  youl  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

^)eed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vat.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-fa vour'd,  sir? 

Vat.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favour'd. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  tiie  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  t 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteem'st  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

^leed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de- 
formed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

f^ieed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed,  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why? 
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Speed.  Because  love  is  Mind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  youc  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus 
for  i^oing  ungartered  *  I 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity:  for  he,  heing  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose  ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  eee 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  uHpe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  tlie  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  alfecled  to  her. 

^leed.  I  would  you  were  set^,  so,  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Vol.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val,  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Val,  No,  boy,  but  as  well  aa  I  can  do  them : — 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 
Speed.  O  excellent  motion^!  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

<  Going  uDgariered  is  enuioerBted  faj  RoaBlind  as  dq«  or  the 
nadoabted  maTks  of  love.  "  Tben  vour  hose  shanld  be  ungarlered, 
jour  bonnet  unbanded,"  &fl.     Aa  Voo  Lika  It,  iii.  2. 

'  Set,  far  seated,  in  oppanitiop  to  itaod  in  the  precedini;  line. 
'<  'ppears.  haweler,  )o  be  nsed  metapboricallj  ia  the  sensa  up- 

e  qaibble  bardly  norlh  eiplsnation. 
dgnified,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ^  pupptt-thow.   Speed 
to  «aj,  wbat  a  Gae  pnppel-sbow  shall  ve  bave  non  1  Here 
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Val,   Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  [Aside, 

SiL  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.   He  should  give  her  interest;    and  she 
gives  it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly  ^ 
done. 

Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  ? 

VaL  No,  madam,  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

SiL  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

[Aside. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not  like  it? 

SiL  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request; 

^  i.  e.  like  a  scholar. 
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But  I  «^  none  of  tbem ;  tbev  >re  for  yon : 
1  would  bare  bad  them  writ  more  nioviiigly. 

Val.  Please  you.  Ill  write  youtlaijysfaip! 

>St/.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  roj'  »ake  read  it  otct: 
And,  if  it  pl«ase  yoo,  so;  if  Dot,  why,  so. 

Val.  If  it  plea»e  me,  madam!  whattbeD? 

Hil.  Why  if  it  |>lea8e  you,  take  it  for  your  labour; 
And  H>  ^ood-morrow,  servant  \Ex\t  Siltia. 

Speed.  O  jest  uiueen,  inscrutable,  iDTisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  lace,  or  a  weathercock  <HI  a 

My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hatfa  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  bccoine  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better? 
Tliat  ray  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

Val.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning^  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Val,  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

Vfd.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val,  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Upeed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
I  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 

%l.  No,  believe  me. 

peed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir :  But  did  you 
oeiveher  earaeHt? 

She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 
Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 
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Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end^. 

Val,  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  have  you  writ  to  her;  and  she,  in  modesty. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  lover. 
All  this  I  speak  in  print^ ;  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  came- 
leon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat :  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be 
moved.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  well  make  exchange;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 

'  There's  the  conclusion.  '  i.  e.  with  exactness. 
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TV  WCTt  tfiifc  horn  ■oMc  fa«l  aiMlaBee 
T«fBcat  Me  lor  Biy  lor«'s  fotgcHbhtil 
My  bllwr  rtays  nj  cooiing :  aaswcr  m*  : 
The  tide  i«  dow:  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tean; 
lliat  tide  wilt  stay  me  Iod^m  than  I  abooht; 

[£ri/  JCLIA. 

Julia,  fsfewell. — What!  gone  wilboul  a  wmrd ! 
Ajr,  AO  true  love  should  do;  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  bath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  iL 
Enler  Panthino. 
Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  yuu  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come; — 
Alaa  I  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

lExaail. 

SCENE  III.     7^  $aae.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launch,  leading  a  Dog. 

Lawi.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  dune 
woepinif:  all  the  kind'  of  the  Launces  have  this 
vtiry  fault;  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigioui  ion,  and  am  going;  with  air  Proteus  to 
thfl  Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
Nourest-natured  dop;  that  lives  :  my  mother  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in 
n  irreat  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur 
■hpd  one  tear:  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone, 
and  hart  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting;  why, 
my  graiidiim  having  no  eyes,  took  you,  wept  herself 
blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  man- 
ni>r  of  it ;  This  shoe  is  my  father : — no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  father; — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother; 

nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither;-  -yes,  it  is  so,  it 
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is  so;  it  hath  the  worser  sole;  This  shoe,  with  the 
hole  in  it,  is  my  mother ;  and  this  my  fi&ther :  A  yen- 
geance  on*t!  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sis- 
ter; for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  hly,  and  as 
small  as  a  wand:  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid;  I  am 
the  dog: — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog; 
-—oh,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  Ay,  so,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  father;  Father y  your  blessing; 
now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping; 
now  should  I  kiss  my  father;  well  he  weeps  on: — 
now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak 
now!)  like  a  wood-  woman; — well,  I  kiss  her; — 
why  there  'tis;  here's  my  mother's  hreath  up  and 
down:  now  come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan 
she  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a 
tear,  nor  speaks  a  word;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust 
with  my  t/ars. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weepest  thou,  man?  Away,  ass; 
you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun,  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan,  What's  die  unkindest  tide? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan,  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood; 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service;  and  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Laun,  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan,  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun,  In  thy  tale. 

'  Crazy,  wild,  distracted. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Poft.  In  thy  taU? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service:  And  the  tide! — Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with 
my  tears;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  diive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Laun,  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun*  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

SiL  Servant — 

Val.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good  you  knocked  him. 

SiL  Servant,  you  are  sad^. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

Val.  Haply «  I  do. 

Tku.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

*  i.  e.  joa  are  aerunu,  '  i.  e.  perhaps. 
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Thu,  And  how  quote ^  you  my  folly? 

VaL  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val,  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu,  How? 

SiL  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 
colour? 

VaL  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu,  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  pn  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

VaL  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

SiL  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

VaL  Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SiL  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

VaL  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire : 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me^ 
I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  have  sm  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries» 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more;  here  comes 
my  father. 

^  To  quote  is  to  mark,  to  observe,  the  old  pronaociation  was 
evidently  cote  from  the  French  original. 
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Enter  DUKE. 

Duke..  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  arc  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health: 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  oews  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  measenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  ason,that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke,  You  know  him  well? 

Val.  I  knew  him  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convera'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow). 
He  is  complete  in  feature*,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 
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Duke.  Beshrew  ^  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  We, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  hare  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite^  him  to  it: 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  yon  presently.     [Exit  Duk», 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  beingblind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  alh 

Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — JMlstress,  I  be- 
seech you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  feivour. 

^  A  petty  mode  of  adjaration  equivalent  to  ill  betide  me. 
^  Cite,  for  iocite. 
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Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hitheri 
If  thin  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from, 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a.  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  aever  yet  did  want  his  meed; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Ettter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 

Sil.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.      [Exit  Servant. 
Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me:— Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome: 
111  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  botii  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  tmd  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro.  Your  friends  arc  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 
Val.  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
1  know  you  Joy  not  m  a  love-discourse. 
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Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter*d  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious ''^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe®  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on'earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro,  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Val,  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro,  No;  but  she's  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val,  Call  her  divine. 

Pro,  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val,  O,  flatter  me;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val,  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality  ^, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val,  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro,  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 


^  i.  e.  imperial.     Thus  in  Hamlet : 

"  Imperious  Caesar  dead  and  torii'd  to  clay." 

^  No  woey  no  misery  that  can  be  compared  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  love. 

^  A  principality  is  an  angel  of  the  first  order* 
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Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too: 
She  shall  be  digniAed  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a.  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this  ? 

Vat.  Pardon  me,  Proteus:  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Notfortheworld:  why,man,sheismineown; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  tiiat  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Because  thou  seeat  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 
la  gone  with  her  along;  and  1  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  Jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  aflairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth: 
I  must  unto  the  road'",  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  yon. 
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Val.  Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.  I  will.—  [Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Yalentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire^^. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 
And  that  I  lov^  him  not,  as  I  was  wont: 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice  ^^, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 
'Tis  but  her  picture^*  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled ^^  my  reason's  light; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

*^  Alluding  to  the  figures  made  by  witches  as  representatiTes 
of  those  the  J  meant  to  destroy  or  torment.  F.  Macbeth,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  3. 

*3  i.  e.  on  farther  knowledge,  on  better  consideration. 

*^  Proteus  means  to  say,  that  as  yet  he  had  only  seen  outward 
form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  to  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her  mind. 

^*  Dazzled  is  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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SCENE  v.     The  same.    A  Street.  - 

Enter  SPEED  and  Launce. 
Speech,  Launce!   by  mine  hoaesty,  welcome  to 

Zaun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth;  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always- — that  a 
man  is  never  undone,  (ill  he  be  hanged;  nor  never 
welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 
and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
fiye  pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  shi'ah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  many  him? 

LauR.  No. 

Speed.  How  then?  Shall  he  marry  her? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken? 

Lawn.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

^>eed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 

Laun.  MaTry,thus;  whenitstandswell withhim, 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 

Latin.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not  ? 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too:  look  thee,  I'll 
but  lean,  and  my  slaff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 
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Lmuu.  Why  y  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say^  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed,  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun,  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  firom 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou^,  that  my  master  is  become  a  no- 
table lover? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hotlover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum 
himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house, so ;  if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and 
not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 

*  i.  e.  what  saj^st  thou  to  this  oircamatance. 
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Provokes  me  to  thia  threefold  perjury. 

Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  sweet  suggesting^  love,  if  tfaou  hast  sino'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it.  i 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a.  celestial  sun. 

[Juheedful  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will  4 

To  leam  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better, 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue!  to  call  her  had,  I 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose: 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss, 

For  Valentine,  myself;  For  Julie,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a.  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Bememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead; 

And  Valentine  I'll  Iiold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  frieud. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine: — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor^: 
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Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended'  flight; 
Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine; 
For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  111  quickly  cross. 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  tins  drift!     [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Verona.     A  Room  in,  Julians  House, 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul,  Counsel,  Lucetta;  gentle  girl,  assist  me! 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  c6njure  thee^, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  chardcter'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus.  ' 

Luc.  Alas!  die  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc,  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 

'  i.  e.  proposed  or  intended  flight.  The  verb  pr^tendre  has  the 
same  signification  in  French. 

*  The  verb  to  cbt^ure,  or  earnestly  reqaest>  was  then  accented 
on  the  first  syllable. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Thou  tvould'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Lue.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire 
But  qualify  the  fire's^  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  hum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jut.  The  more  thou  dam'st^  it  up,'the  nioie  it  burns 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  muTmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  th'  enamel'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course ; 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil*, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men: 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  mc  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Lac.  Why  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  haii 

Jill.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Lttc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  you 
breeches? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well ,  as — ' '  tell  me,  good  my  lore 

"  Fire  ai  a  .li-« syllable,  d>  If  ipelt  Fier.  "  i.  a  ..lusetl. 
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"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  fiEurthin^e?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece^, 
madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta;  that  will  be  ill  favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  worid  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  hke  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone: 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite^  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth: 

^  Whoever  Tvishes  to  be  aoqnunted  with  that  siogolar  appen- 
dage to  dress  a  cod-piece,  may  consult  "  Bolwer's  Artificial 
Changeling."  Ocnlar  instraction  maj  be  had  from  the  armour 
shown  as  John  of  Gaunt's  in  th6  Tower.  However  offensiye  this 
language  may  appear  to  modem  ears,  it  certainly  gave  none  to 
any  of  the  spectators  in  Shakspeare*s  days.  He  only  used  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  contemporaries. 

^  The  second  folio  reads — **  as  infinite  of  love/'  Malone 
wished  to  read  of  the  infinite  of  love,  because  he  found  "  the 
infinite  of  thought"  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  The  text  seems 
to  me  sufficiently  intelligible,  though  we  are  not  used  to  such 
construction.  Malone  has  cited  an  instance  of  infinite  used  for  an 
infinity  from  Lord  Lonsdale*s  Memoirs,  written  in  1688. 
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His  words  are  bonds,  his  oatlis  are  oracles;  m 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate;  fl 

His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart;     " 
Hia  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him! 

Jut.  Now,  asthoulov'stnie,dohimnotthatwrong, , 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ;  ^ 

Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him;  I 

And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  M 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of,  m 

To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing^  journey.  ■ 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  tliy  dispose,  | 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof  despatch  me  hence : 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  {ExewU. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   I. 
Milan.     An  Anti-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  niirf  pROTEUs. 
Jhtke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. —  — 

[Exit  Thurio, 

Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 

The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 


longing  joaineij,  JulU  m 
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Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 

Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 

This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 

On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 

And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 

It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court: 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim^  mi^t  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd), 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested^, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro,  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 

*  i.  e.  guess.    In  Romeo  and  Jnliet  we  hare — 

"  I  ainCd  so  near  when  I  supposed  joa  lov'd." 
^  i.  e.  tempted.    Vide  Note  on  Act  ii.  Sc.  6,  p.  136. 
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Tit  My  Jbcowiy  be  ■ol  ■»»  i  wt; 
For  low  af  juM,  aot  Wie  ■nlo  ny  frifJ. 
Hatk  Bide  Me  pabliAei  of  this  prM«K«\ 

iltafe.  Upoa  nae  bononr,  he  shall  neTH  kMnr 
Tb^  I  had  asf  Egfat  from  lh«e  of  this. 

Pro.  Adien,  mv  lord;  Sif  Valentine  is  comh^. 

£it«r  Valkstise. 

J>ifatr.  Sir  Valfotine,  whither  away  so  fast  • 

Fa/.  Please  it  your  grace  there  is  a  me«s«nEer 
Tlnl  stays  to  bear  my  letter?  to  my  fnonls. 
And  1  am  eoing  to  deliver  tbem. 

DuIk.  B«  they  of  much  import? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  tbem  doth  but  signify 
Hy  health,  and  happy  beins;  at  your  courl. 

Duke.  Nay,tfaeDnomatter;  stav  with  me  awhile; 
I  am  to  break  with  the«  of  some  aAairs, 
That  touch  roe  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret, 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  roatch  my  friend,  Sir  Thuriu,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sur«,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Tfi  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qiialitiea 
iming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
t  yoar  ^race  win  ber  to  ttt.nu'j  Vvral 
le.  JVo.trLintnie;  alieisvepv\ft\\,B\A\e'(»,ito-««t4. 

•H,  disobedient,  ntubboni,  VacVwy;  Aut^ ', 
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AmL  man  I  »t  «o  cbee.  tkoi 

UpoB  afHice,  kath  drvvm  kt  1o)v«  imm  hetz 

Aad,  wkere^  I  Novate  th«  ^wnM  ofa^e  as« 

I  BOW  vm  faO  ruolr  d  to  tik^  a  We, 
Aad  taora  lier  o«t  to  wko  wiD  take  Iwr  b: 
Them  let  her  bcftstv  be  lier  weddms-dower; 
Fof  Me  aad  ay  poaacaaosi  slie  f<m»t  aot. 

VmL  WhaUwcwldyiMrcnoehaTeMetDdoBdHH? 

Dmkt,  Thete  is  m  ladv,  sir,  ia  MHaa,  here, 
TThoHi  I  aflect;  hut  she  is  nice,  and  coj. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eioqueBoe : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  hare  thee  to  my  tator, 
(Tor  long  agone  I  hare  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashioo  of  the  tmie  is  changed); 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  mysdf. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sim-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  woida ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol,  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her : 
Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o'er; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frowii,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say: 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean,  e 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  ei^^ 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  t^e^\i9KV^ 
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Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Jhtke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets  'i,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Ihike.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground; 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
M^ithout  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  te)l  roc 
that. 

Jhtke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thinewill  serve  the  turn? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Dake.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak; 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wears  cloak? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  ia  this  same?  What's  here  ?—  To  Silvia! 
And  here  an  engine  lit  for  my  proceeding? 
"I!  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.       [reads. 
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9§y  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 
And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  thanfiying: 
\  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly. 
Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying, 
.,  JMy  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

While  ly  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
—  J)o  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them. 
Because  myself  do  want  my  servants^  fortune: 
X  curse  myself,  for^  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be^ 
What's  here? 
Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranehise  thee! 

Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  Merpp's  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  43peed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Val,  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 

^  i.  e.  cause. 
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And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishmeDt ! 
What  light  is  li^t,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection^, 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  he. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  iliumbi'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom^; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But,  fly  I  heuce,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Pboteus  end  Ladnce. 
Pro.  Kun,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Laun.  So-ho !  so-ho ! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find;  there's  not  a  hair^ 
on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothmg  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  1 
Lann.  Nothing. 

'  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 

Aniflium  pictara  pascit  iniuii.      Virgil. 
'  i.e.  by  fiyi-ig,  or  infixing.     It  ii  a  Galliciani. 
'  Liance  is  still  qnibhling;.  he  ii  running  down  the  hart  he 
started  when  he  tint  entered. 
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Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear:  Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
yanish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

VaL  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  alreadv. 
And  now  excess  of  it  A  make  me  surfeit 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
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Xanw.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this ;  Wto  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather '^ 

Lavn.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother:  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Zaun.  There:  and  saint  Nicholas^^  be  thy  speed  ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  rare  milk. 

Laun-  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb, — Blesi 
ing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  Slie  can  sew. 

Lawn.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  ^ 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock'''. 

Speed.  Item,  Slie  can  waih  and  scour. 

Loan.  A  special  virtue;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  ean  spin. 

Lavn.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.   Item,  She  hatk  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues; 
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that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed,  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth  ^^. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words, 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices  !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
tue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta*en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor, 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal^^. 

^^  Speed  uses  the  term  a  sweet  mouth  in  the  sense  of  a  stoeet  tooth; 
but  Launce  chooses  to  understand  it  in  the  literal  and  laudatory 
seuse.  Cotgrave  renders  **  Friand,  A  sweet-lips,  daintie-mouthed, 
sweet-toothed,"  &c. 

^  Liberal  is  licentious,  free,  franh,  beyond  honesty  or  decency. 
Thus  in  Othello,  Desdemona  says  of  lago :  "  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  counsellor." 
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Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for 
that  I'll  keep  shut;  now  of  another  thing  she  may; 
and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wil^°,  and 
morefanlls  than,  hairt,  and  more  teealth  than  faults. 

Lawn.  Stop  there;  I'll  have  her:  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article : 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  llie  cover  of  the  salt  hideit  the  salt"',  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers  the 
wit,  ia  more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater  hides  the 
less.     What's  next  1 

Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous:  O,  that  that  were  out! 

^>eed.  And  more  tveatth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gra- 
cious'^ :  Well,  I'll  have  her :  and  if  it  be  a  match, 
as  nothing  is  impossible,^ 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  lell  thee,  tliat  Ihy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Lawn.  For  thee?  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

*■  Tbisnasin  aid bmiiUr  proverb,  or  whicb  Steevena  hasgiien 
many  eiHmplea.  I  will  add  ooe  rroDi  Florio  :  "  A  tiat;-totlJ  wag 
rather,  more  haire  than  wit." 

"  Tfae  ancient  English  lallcellar  waa  very  ilifTerent  TrDm  Ibe 
modeni,  being  a  large  piece  of  plate,  generally  mnch  orqanienled, 
nith  a  coverta  keep  the  aalt  clean.  There  naa  but  Dn«onlbe  dinner 
table,  which  naa  placed  near  the  top,  and  (hose  nho  sat  below  it 
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Speed,  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun,  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of 
your  love-letters !  [Exit. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets !  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
The  same,     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

77m.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched^  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  Sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert), 
JMakes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

*  i.  e.  cut,  carved;  from  the  Fr.  trancher. 

o2 
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Pro.  Longer  tlian  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  Dot  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  betweeo  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord.  4 

Duke.  And  also,  I  tliink,  thou  art  not  ignorant  ^ 
How  she  opposes  her  agiunst  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  ThurioT  A 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine  I 
Widi  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent;  ^ 
Three  things  that  women  highly  bold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance',  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Dv]te.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do: 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Especially  agamst  his  very*  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 
Vour  slander  never  can  endamage  him; 
Therefore  the  ofGce  is  indifferent,  fk 

Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend.  ■ 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 
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Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  * : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  eflfect:— 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime^,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes. 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy . 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity^  :  — 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poet's  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

*  As  you  unwind  her  loye  from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on 
which  you  wind  it.  A  hottom  is  the  housewife's  term  for  a  hall 
of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  hody. 

^  i.  e.  birtUime. 

^  i.  e.  sincerity,  such  as  would  he  manifested  hy  such  impas- 
sioned writing.  Malone  suspects  that  a  line  following  this  has 
been  lost. 
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Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort*^ :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump^;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her^. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thn.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort^^  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke,  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro,  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper : 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke,  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  you. 

[Exeunt, 

^  The  old  copy  has  consortt  which,  according  to  Ballokar  and 
Phillips,  signified  "  a  set  or  company  of  musicians."  If  we  print 
concert^  as  Malone  would  have  it,  the  relative  pronoun  their  has 
no  correspondent  word.  It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  frequently 
refers  to  words  not  expressed,  but  implied  in  the  former  part  of 
a  sentence.  But  the  reference  here  is  to  consort,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  words,  "  to  their  instruments." 

®  A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  mournful  elegy, 

^  To  inherit  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakspeare  for  to  obtain  pos-^ 
session  of,  without  any  idea  of  acquiring  by  inheritance.  Milton 
in  Comus  has  disinherit  Chaos,  meaning  only  to  dispossess  it, 

10  Xo  SORT,  to  choose  out. 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.     A  Forest,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out,  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 

about  you ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed,  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

VaL  My  friends, — 

1  Out,  That's  not  so,  siir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out,  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a 
proper^  man. 

Val,  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have.         • 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourned  there  ? 

Val.  Some  sixteen  months;  and  longer  might  have 
staid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

*  A  proper  man,  was  a  comely,  tall,  or  well  proportioned  man. 
Uomo  di  bel  taglio. 
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2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  tormeats  me  to  rehearse : 
T  kiird  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight,  _ 

Without  false  vantage,  or  hase  treachery.  I 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  bo;  ' 
But  were  you  hanish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youdiful  travel  tjierein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar  ^, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him;  sirs,  a  word.  ■ 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ;                          ■ 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery.  | 

Val.  Peace,  villain  !  i 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  tol 
Val.  Nolhiog  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen^ 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth  i 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awfuP  men  :  J 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banish'd,  1 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady,  i 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood*,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these 
But  to  the  purpose, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  ejcus'd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goDilIy  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 

'  Friir  Tack,  dds  of  the  Bssociales  of  Robin  nood. 
'  Jmful  men.  men  ritll  of  awe  and  respeot  for  the  Iswa  of  so 
cUlj,  ud  the  daties  of  life. 

'  MmxJ  is  uger  or  rueDtment. 
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A  linguist;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  want; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

30ut,  What  say 'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  cons6rt  ? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all; 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  Uve  to  brag  what  we  have 

oflfer'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 

^  i.  e.  Condition,  profession,  occnpation^  v.   Hamlet,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  2. 
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When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips  ^, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio ;  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  musick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

TTiu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Who  ?  SUvia  ? 

Pro,  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance ;  and  J VLi  A  in  hoy's  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you're 
allycholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry:  I'll  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  musick,  and  see  the  gen^^ 
tleman  that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  musick.  [MuMck  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

'  Sudden  quips,  hasty,  passionate  reproaches. 
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SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  What  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  tis  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  yoUy  man  ?  the  musick  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick ! 

Jul.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing? 

VOL.  I.  "P 
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Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  oue  thing. 
But,  boat,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  wc  talk  on, 
often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Lauuce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick". 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  cany  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside  !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thui'io,  fear  not  you  !  I  will  so  pleadJ 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels.  V 

Tkv.  Where  meet  we? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.        [Exeunt  Thu.  a7id  Musidanx. 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship-         ■ 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  musick,  gentlemen:  i 
Who  ia  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro,  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sit.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this,-^ 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjured,  false,  disloyal  man  ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  tliis  pale  queen  of  night  I  swes 


1 
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I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I*  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro,  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul,  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside, 

Sil,  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  import{inacy  ? 

Pro,  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil,  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro,  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil,  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul,  He  heard  not  that.  [Aside, 

Pro,  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdtirate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul,  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so  good  rest. 

Pro,  As  wretches  have  o'emi^t, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeunt  VVLOT^v^ ;  and  %1LVI  A  from  above. 
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Jul.    Host,  wifl  you  go?  ■ 

Ibitt.  By  my  halUdom',  I  was  fast  asleep.  ' 

Jul.  Ptay  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Hoft.  Many,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  1  tfaink  't^ 
almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so;  hut  it  hath  heen  the  longest  night 
Tbate'erlwatch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest*.  \_ExetaU. 

SCENE  III.     The  same. 
Enter  EgLAmouk. 
Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silria 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind: 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — ■ 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil.  SirEglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morroiira. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose^, 
1  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  0  Eglamour,  thnu  art  a  gentleman,  I 

(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for  I  swear,  I  do  not). 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful-,  well  accompliah'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good-will 
I  bear  unto  the  banisb'd  Valentine  ; 

'  Halidom  (jajj  Minshen),  an  old  word,  uaed  bj  old  coonlry- 
wDmcn  by  laaDOBr  nf  sweariag  ;  ortheSaioo  nord  halij'tiaine  tti 
lialij,  i.  e,  laHclvm;  and  dome,  ilamiiium  and  jtulkluui. 

*  The  double  aopetlative  ia  veij  oneo  naeS  b;  tbe  writ^ra  of 
Shakipearii'a  time. 

I  ImpoM  IB  ii^iiHcluin,  camnaml;  s  laak  set  at  college  in  con- 
tenoinoaora  rank  ia  ■(ill  called  an  imposition. 

ii.«.  pitiful. 
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Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr*d. 

Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  h&ve  heard  thee  say. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Upon  whose  gi-ave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity '. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  vnth  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  * ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  ^  as  little  what  betideth  me, 

^  It  was  common  in  former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to 
make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  hos- 
bands.  Besides  observing  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to 
wear  a  veil,  and  a  mourning  habit.  The  same  distinction  may 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  male  votarists  ;  this  circumstance 
might  inform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  should  be  dressed ; 
and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a  person  in 
whom  she  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  character. 

*  In  Shakspeare's  time  griefs  frequently  signified  grievances ; 
nod  the  present  instance  shows  that  in  return  grievance  was  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  grief, 

^  To  reck  is  to  care  for.  So  in  Hamlet :  "  And  rechs  not  his 
own  read." 
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As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sit.  This  ereoing  coming. 

JEgl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sil.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 
Where  I  intend  holy  coafeaaion. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyahip :  ^ 

Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good-morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  {Ejceunt. 

SCENE  IV.     TticsajHe. 
Enter  Launce,  ivitk  his  Dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with 
him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up 
of  a  puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothera  and  sisters  went  to 
it !  I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say 
precisely,  Thus  I  would  t«ach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from 
my  master;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon's  leg.  0,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep'  himself  in  all  companies!  I  would 
have,  aa  one  should  say,  one  that  takea  upon  htm  to 
he  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. 
If  I  had  not  had  morcwit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffer'd  for't :  you  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman -like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a 
pissing  while ;  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.    Out 

■th  the  dog,  aays  one;    What  cizr  is  that?  says 
tlier;    Whip  him  out,  says  the  third;  Hang  him 
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up,  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  Friend,  quoth  I, 
you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  Ay,  marry,  do  I,  quoth 
he.  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoth  I ;  'twas  I 
did  the  thing  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more 
ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many- 
masters  would  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll  be 
sworn,  I  have  sat  in, the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed:  I  have 
stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  other- 
wise he  had  suffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this 
now ! — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia :  did  not  I 
bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water 
against  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale?  didst  thou 
ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please ; — I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro,  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant!  [To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro,  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

iMun,  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro,  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun,  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro,  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 
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Lauji.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  thii  han°;maD's  boys  in  the  market-place :  and 
llieu  1  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
tell  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  do^;  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  stili  an  end°  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth,  ( 

That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foohsh  lowt; 
But,  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour  : 
IVhich  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  1  entertain  thcc. 
Go  presently  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  loved  me  well  dellver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  toll 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so  ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  1 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

Jvl,  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  ber. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  vou  do  love  your  lady  Sdvia: 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
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You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary  : 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 
•   Pro,  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  iny  lady, 
I  claini  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  soUtary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 
Jul,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  liis  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good-will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  ?) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him :  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven,  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. ' 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

;Sii7.  From  whom  ? 

Jul,  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 
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Sil.  O  ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

iS'i7.  CrsuU,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[Picture  brought. 
Go,  E>ve  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  foi^et, 
^V^ould  better  tit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam;  1  have  unadvis'd 
Oeliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ludyship. 

SU.  I  pray  thee  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be;  good  madam,  pai'don  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sit.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me  ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 
I  [is  .lulia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  yoii,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jul,  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  causoof  sonow. 

&l.  Is  she  not  passino;  fair  ? 
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Jul,  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

SiL  Bow  tall  was  she  ? 

JuL  !About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me ; 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a  good^, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  Uierewithal, 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

JuL  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 

^  i.  e.  in  goqd  eameai,  tout  de  bon. 

*  To  passion  was  used  as.  a  verb  forraerl  j. 
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Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 

Here  is  her  picture  :  Let  me  see ;  I  dunk, 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  aa  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 

Unless.  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig;''.  }_ 

Her  eyes  are  g;rey  as  glass  ";  and  bo  are  inine: 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high^. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  1  can  make  respective  °  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 

I'or  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senacleas  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worship'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  this  idolatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statue'  in  thy  stead. 

*  Filne  hnir  wu  worn  bj  the  IsdieJi  long  befuts  wiiji  were  id 
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I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.      [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

Sil,  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour ! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey  wall; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths ' . 

T%u,  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 

Pro,  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Tku.  Nay » then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro,  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  Tis  true ;  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them,      [ils^de. 

Thu,  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro,  111,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

T%u,  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 

Jul,    But  better  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 
peace.  [Aside, 

J%u,  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul,  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Aside, 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro.  -That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul,  True,  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.       [Aside, 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro,  O,  ay ;  and  pities  diem. 

Thu,  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe^  them.  [Aside. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease  ^. 

JuL  Here  comes  the  duke. 

'  Mr.  Boswell  thought  that  this  line  should  be  given  to  Julia,  as 
well  as  a  subsequent  one,  and  that  they  were  meant  to  be  spoken 
aside.  Tbej  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  her  other  sarcastic  speeches ; 
and  Proteus,  who  is  playing  on  Thurio's  credulity,  would  hardly 
represent  him  as  an  object  oi  loathing  to  Silvia. 

^  i.  e.  possess  them,  ovm  them. 

^  By  Thurio*s  possessiona  he  himself  understands  bis  lands. 
But  Proteus  chooses  to  take  the  word  likewise  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  signifying  bis  mental  endowmenta:  and  when  he  says 
they  are  out  by  lease,  he  means,  that  they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by 
their  master  (who  is  a  fool),  but  are  leased  out  to  another.  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  Nov.  1786. 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus?  how  now,Thurio? 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even :  and  there  she  was  not: 
These  likeUhoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled : 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.    [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish*  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless^  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.     [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.      [Ent. 

*  Peevish  in  ancient  language  signified /oo/t«A. 
^  i.  e.  careless,  heedkss. 
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SCENE  III.     /VoBfierj  of  Mantua.     The  Forest. 
Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-lawa. 

Out.  Come,  come; 
Be  patieDt,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

S'd.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  briog  her  away. 

1  Out.  Whereis  the  gentleman  thatwas  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble- footed,  he  hath  outrun  us. 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  bim. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled ; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

lOut.ComejImustbringyoutoourcaptain'scave: 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Sil.  0  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee ! 

[Exetmt. 

SCENE  IV.     Anotkerpartof  the  Forest. 
Enter  Valentine. 
Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns  : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record '  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 


*  To  record,  ancienlty  aigniii 

d  Id  ling.     It  ia 

still  naed  bj 

bird  faiiciers  [o  enpress  lbs  first 

easKjB  of  B  bird  Id 

cTidenUj  derived  from  the  recur 

ohtbey  were 

formerly  UBght. 
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And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was^ ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain! — 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  wihappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  andf  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I'm  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.    [Aside. 

SiL  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL  By  thy'approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pre- 
sence. [Aside. 

SiL  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 

^  "  O  thoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest  growing  rainoas,  the  bailding  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was.'' 

It  is  hardly  possible  (says  Steevens)  to  point  oat  four  lines  in 
Shakspeare  more  remarkable  for  ease  and  elegance  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Q2 
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O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  aa  tender^  to  me  as  my  soul; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  begone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  Pot  undergo  for  one  calm  look? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  atiU  approv'd'*, 
WlieH  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

iSi/.  When  ProtenS  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  Hrat  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a.  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now^,  unless  thou  hadst  two. 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend! 

Pro.  In  love, 

Who  respects  friend? 

SU.  AU  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  Uke  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vol.  RufQan,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 

(For  such  is  a  friend  now),  treacherous  man! 
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Thou  hast  be^l'd  my  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye 

Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 

I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one*s  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom?  Proteus, 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurst ! 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst! 

Pro,  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here :  I  do  as  trulv  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

VaL  Then  I  am  paid; 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest:-— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth;  for  these  are  pleas'd; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd: — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

Jul,  O  me,  unhappy!  [Faints, 

Pro,  Look  to  the  boy. 

VaL  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now?  what  is 
the  matter?  Look  up;  speak. 

Jul,  O  good  sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia;  which,  out  of  my  neglect, 
was  never  done. 

Pro,  Where  is  that  ring,  boy ! 

Jul,  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

Pro,  How!  let  me  see:  why  thi?  i3  the  ring  I 
gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook;  this 
is  the  ring  you  sent  tp  Sf^lvia. 

[Shows  another  ring. 
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Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my 
depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Juha. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  JuUa! 

Jul,  Behold  her  that  gave  aim^  to  all  thy  oaths, 
Aad  entertaiu'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root'? 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Ue  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 
Id  a  disguise  of  love : 
Tt  is  tlie  lesser  blot  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Thanmen  their  minds?  'dstrue:  0  heaven  I 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
PiUs  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the 

Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  7 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either: 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close? 
Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness, heaven,  I  haveniy  wish  forever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 


»  SteeTenacanfonnded  the  phraies  of  (o  cry  o™  (Merry  Wives 
of  Wirnlsor,  Aot  iii.  8c.  2)  and  to  give  aim,  bQlb  lecms  in  archer;'. 
He  who  g;sie  aim  appears  to  have  been  called  the  mark,  and  was 
Ettaooed  near  the  batta,  to  inform  (he  archers  hoff  near  their  ar- 
row) reU  to  the  halt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Giflbrd  for  distin- 
goishing  (be  terms.— Vide  Maadnger,  vol.  li.  |i.  27.  Julia  means 
to  aaj  thai  she  was  the  mark  that  gave  direction  to  his  vows 

'  i.  e.  of  her  bearl.  the  allnsion  to  archer;  ie  continued,  and  to 
cluBiing  the  pin  in  shooting  at  the  bolts. 
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Enter  Out-laws,  toith  Duke  cmd  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Vol,  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke,  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu,  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

VaL  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath: 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine:  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee^.     Here  she  stands. 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu,  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke,  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  ^  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  sUght  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthv  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  fomer  griefs,     . 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 

^  **  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee,"  is  the  reading  of  the  only  aa- 
thentic  copy.  Theobald  proposed  the  reading,  **  Milan  shall  not 
behold  thee/'  xvhich  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  change.  If  the  reading  is  erro- 
neous Shakspeare  must  be  held  accountable  for  this  as  well  as 
some  other  errors  in  his  early  productions. 

^  **  To  make  such  means  for  her,"  to  make  such  interest  for,  to 
take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her. 
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Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deciv'd; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  tliine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Val.  These  banish'd  men,  that  1  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile: 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  lit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prcvail'd :  I  pardon  them,  and 

Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include '"  all  jara 
With  triumphs",  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  1  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  Itblnktheboyhathgraceinhimi  he  blushes. 

Val.  Iwarrantyon,mylord;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Vat.  Flease  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned, — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered ; 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[Exeunt. 


nob  as  masks  and  b1 


In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixtare  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  yersification  is  often  ex- 
cellent, the  allusions  are  learned  and  just;  hat  the  author  conyeys 
his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same 
conntry ;  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men 
to  attend  him,  but  neyer  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Proteus, 
after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places, 
left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  confusion 
seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a  noyel,  which  he  some- 
times followed,  and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered, 
and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  tb  Shakspeare,  I  haye  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  giyen?  This 
question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titus 
Andronicus;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that  Shak- 
speare might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that 
any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest.  Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteus 
say  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  Silyia,  when  it  appears  that  he 
had  had  a  personal  interyiew  with  her.  This  howeyer  is  not  a 
blander  of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who  con- 
siders the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the  au- 
thor intended  it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silyia  for  a 
few  moments ;  but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea 
of  her  person,  he  was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  man- 
ners, and  the  qualities  of  her  mind«  He  therefore  considers  him- 
self as  haying  seen  her  picture  only. — ^The  thought  is  just,  and 
elegantly  expressed. — So,  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  the  elder  Loye- 
less  says  to  her : 

I  was  mad  once,  when  I  loved  pictures  ; 

For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pictures  ? 

M.  Mason. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

A  FEW  of  the  incidents  of  thu  Comedy  might  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  translation  of  //  Pecorone  di  Giovanni  Fiorentino* 
The  same  story  is  to  be  met  with  in  '  The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived, 
and  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,  1632.'  A  somewhat  similar  one  occurs 
in  the  Piacevoli  Notti  di  StraparoUu    Notte  iv.  Faoola  iv. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
story  of  the  lovers  of  Pisa  in  '  Tarleton*s  Newes  out  of  Purga- 
torie,'  bl.  L  no  date,  bat  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1590. 
The  fishwife's  tale,  in  '  Westward  for  Smelts,'  a  book  from  which 
Shakspeare  borrowed  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,  probably  led 
him  to  lay  the  Scene  at  Windsor. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  the  following  line  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  this  comedy,  '  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores,' 
shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  retom  from 
Guiana  in  1596. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  JWindsor  was  printed  in 
1602,  and  it  was  probably  written  in  1601,  after  the  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  IV.  being,  as  it  is  said,  composed  at  the  desire  of 
Queen  Elizabeths  in  order, to  exhibit  Falstaff  in  love,  when  all 

^  This  story  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Dennis  in 
the  Dedication  to  his  alteration  of  this  play,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Comical  Gallant'  '  This  Comedy,'  says  he,  '  was  written 
at  Queen  Elizabeth's  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was 
so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  iu 
fourteen  days;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very 
well  pleased  at  the  representation.'  The  information  probably 
came  originally  from  Dryden,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  W. 
Davenaot,  had  opportunities  of  learning  many  particulars  concern- 
ing Shakspeare. 
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Ihe  ples99ntr]i  which  he  canlil  aiToi'd  in  inj  other  lilnation  nta 
eKbinsled. 

It  maj  Qot  be  Ihoughl  so  cleir  thai  it  nas  nritlen  after  King 
Henrj  V.  Njm  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanRed  in  that  plaj,  yet 
appear  in  the  Meirj  Wi.ei  of  Windsor.  PalaUft'  i>  diBgraeed  in 
King  Henrj  IV.  Part  ii.  and  dies  in  King  Henry  V.  Yet  in  the 
Merr;  Wifen  of  Windaor  be  taJki  as  if  he  was  still  in  fsvnnr  at 
court.    "  ir  it  ahontd  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have 
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parti  of  King  Henr;  IV.  Bat  that  it  was  not  written  then  maj 
be  collected  from  the  Ksdilion  abate  mentioned.  The  troth,  pro- 
bably is,  that  IhoDgb  it  onght  to  be  read  (as  Dr.  Jobnaon  obaened), 
between  Ihe  second  part  nf  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  it  was  wril- 
la,  after  King  Henry  V.  and  after  Shakspeare  had  killed  FalstalF. 
In  obedience  to  the  ro^al  comraanda,  having  revived  him,  be  found 
it  necessary  al  Ihe  same  lime  to  revile  all  those  persona  with  wham 
he  was  wont  to  be  exhibited  ;  Njm,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Ihe 
Page :  and  disposed  of  them  as  be  fonnd  it  oonvenieni  withnnl  n 

Mr.  MalODO  thinks  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  waa  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  the  anther  aitet  its  first  production.  The 
old  edition,  in  Ili02,  like  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  aaya,  ia 
apparealija  roogb  draught  and  nol  a  mntilaled  or  imperfect  copy'. 
The  precise  time  when  the  alterations  and  addiliooa  were  made 

may  aasist  coajectDre  on  the  aabjecl,  but  nothing  decisive  can  be 
conclnded  from  auch  evidence. 

This  coDiedy  was  not  printed  in  its  present  form  till  I6;!3,  when 
it  ^u  pnbliahed  with  the  real  of  Shakapeate's  plays  in  folio.  The 
intperfect  copy  of  16D2  nis  again  printed  in  IGID. 

The  bustle  and  tariely  of  the  incidents,  the  rich  assemblage  of 
characters,  and  Ihe  skilful  cnndocl  of  the  plot  of  this  delightful 
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Falstaff,  the  inimitable  Falitaff,  here  again  '  lards  the  lean 
earth' — '  a  butt  and  a  wit,  a  humonrist,  and  a  man  of  hnmoor,  a 
toachstone  and  a  laughing-stock,  a  jester  and  a  jest — the  most 
perfect  comic  character  that  erer  was  exhibited.'  The  jealons 
Ford,  the  uxorious  Page,  and  their  two  joyous  wives  are  admirably 
drawn. — Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Doctor  Cains  no  less  so,  and  the 
duel  scene  between  them  irresistibly  comic.  The  swaggering 
jolly  Boniface  mine  host  of  the  Garter ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Master  Slender  and  his  cousin  Shallow,  are  such  a  group  as  were 
never  yet  equalled  by  the  pen  or  pencil  of  genius. 


PERSONS  RBPRBSBNTBD. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Justice, 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

Mr'  Page'  C  '"'**  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

WniiAM  Page,  a  Boy^  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson, 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  qf  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,'^ 

Pistol,        >  Followers  qf  Falstaff. 

Nym,         3 

Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter ,  in  hve  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  S^c, 

SCENE,  Windsor,  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    -Windsor.     Before  Page's  ITmise. 

Enter  JUSTICE  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir' 
Hugh  Evans. 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  "will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John 
Falstalfs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 
iS/en.  In  tJie  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace, 

Skal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cvst-aUmim^. 

Slen,  Ay,  and  ratohrum  loo;  and  a  gentleman  , 
bom,  master  parson;  who  writes  himself  anwitfeco,-'^ 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armi- 
ijero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done ^ any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  -All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 

'  Sir,  wa»  a  title  fortBerlj  spplied  to  priests  and  curates  gene- 
rallj.  Sominui  being  the  academical  title  of  a  BacfaeiDr  (bos 
cheraJiei)  of  Arts,  was  DSDall;  rendered  bj  Sir  in  Engiisb,  lad 
u  moat  clerical  peraons  had  taken  that  degree,  it  became  Daaal  to 
aljle  them  Sir. 

'  A  cormption  ofCualos  Rsluloruni.  It  Mema  donbirol  nhe- 
tberShakapeare  designed  Shaltow  tn  make  this  misUke,  for  Ibongb 
he  girea  faini  follj  eoongh,  he  makes  him  ralber  pedautio  tbas  illi- 
lerace.  Unless  we  soppose,  with  Mr.  Malone,  (hat  it  might  have 
been  intended  to  ridicsle  lh«  abbreviations  used  in  writs,  &c. 

'  i.  e,  all  (he  Shallows  bare  done. 
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■~done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Sbal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

£!va.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well;  it  agrees  well,  passant:  it  is  a  familiur 
beast  to  man,  and  signiliea— love. 

Skal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish;  the  salt  (isti  is 
an  old  coat^. 

iSfen.  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Notawlut. 

Eva.  Yes,  pe'r-lady;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures ;  but  that  is  all  one ;  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  cominutted  disparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  wiU  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compromisea 
between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council^  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot:  the  Council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear 
a  riot;  take  your  rizaments''  in  that. 

S/ial.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  1  were  young  again,  the 
Bword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
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end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  witli  it : 
There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master 
George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small  "^  like  a  woman. 

Eva,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death's  bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  ]€ave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween master  Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal,  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Eva,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva,  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  i9 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page:  Is 
FalstafF  there  ? 

Eva,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight.  Sir  John,  is  there ; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers. 
I  will  peat  the  door  [knocks']  for  master  Page. 
What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page,  Who's  there? 

Eva,  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 
and  justice  Shallow :  and  here  young  master  Slen- 

7  Soft. 
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der;  that,  pcradveDtures,  shall  tell  you  another  ta\e, 
if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  aee  your  worships  well :  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better ;  it  was  ill  kiU'd  : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  love"  you  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  lam  glad  to  see  you,  irood  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  air?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale^. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shot.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — -Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he'a  a  good  dog,  and  a  fwr  Ao^;  Can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  Sir 
John  Falstaffhere? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth^n  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  b«  confes3^,it  is  not  redress'd;  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  1  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed 
he  hath;- — at  a  word,  he  hath; — believe  me; — Ro- 
bert Shallow,  esquire,  aaith  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

■  Pint  folio.     Ilhintk.     The  reading  in  tbe  text  is  Cram  (lie 
stemhire,  fninoua  for  Iheit  fine 
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Enter  SiR  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 

anrf  Pistol. 

FaL  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

ShaL  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answer'd. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight; — I  have  done  all 
this : — ^That  is  now  answer'd. 

ShaL  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva,  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John,  good  worts. 

FaL  Good  worts  ^^!  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen,  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catclung ^^  rascals, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to 
the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket. 

Bar.  You  Banbury  cheese  ^^ ! 

Slen,  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist,  How  now,  Mephostophilus*'? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  patica,  patica  ^*;  slice !  that's 
my  humour. 

*°  Worts  was  the  ancient  term  for  all  the  cabbage  kind. 

^^  A  common  name  for  cheats  and  sharpers  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth. '  Bj  a  metaphor  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens  aud 
conie  grounds.^ — Minshew*s  Diet. 

^^  Said  in  allusion  to  the  thin  carcass  of  Slender.  So,  in  Jack 
Dram*s  Entertainment,  1601.  "  Pat  off  year  clothes,  and  you 
are  like  a  Banbury  Cheese,  nothing  bat  paring." 

^^  The  name  of  a  spirit,  or  famUiar,  in  the  old  story  book  of 
Faustus :  to  whom  there  is  another  allusion  Act  ii.  Sc  2.  It  was 
a  cant  phrase,  probably  for  an  agly  fellow. 

**  Few  words. 
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Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man?— can  you  tell, 

Eva.  Peace:  I  pray  you!  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand:  that  is — master  Pfi^e,Jidelicel,  master 
Page;  and  there  is  myself, ^delicet,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  boat  of 
the  Garter, 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 

Eva.  Fery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol, 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  phrase  is  this, 
He  hears  with  mr?  Why,  it  is  affectalJous. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  agtun 
else),  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two 
Edward  shovel-boards'^,  that  cost  me  two  shilling 
and  twopence  a-pjece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these 
gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Put.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — Sir  John, 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo ''' : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras ''  here ; 
Word  of  denial;  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

"  Hill  nUpences  were  Dssd  us  cnuoters;  and  King  Edward's 
sliilliiigs  used  in  tbe  game  ot  ebuffls-baBrd. 

'°  LatlOi,  from  tlie  Fr.  LBiton,  Brasj.  Bilho.  from  Bilboa  in 
Spain  where  fine  s»nrd  blades  were  made.  Pistnl  therefore  calli 
Slender  a  xieak  blade  of  base  metal,  sa  one  nf  brasa  woald  be. 
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Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he^ 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I 
will  say,  marry,  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut- 
hook's  ^  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

FaL  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance 
is! 

Bard.  And  being  fap^^,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires^. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis 
no  matter :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick : 
If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  80  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page,  with  wine;  Mis- 
tress Ford  and  Mistress  "Pagi^  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  well 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

^^  Metaphorically  a  bailiff  or  constable,  who  hooks  or  seizes 
debtors  or  malefactors  with  a  staff  or  otherwise.  The  meaning 
apparently  is, '  if  yon  try  to  bring  me  to  justice.' 

^^  Fap  was  eyidently  a  cant  term  for  Foolish,  It  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Italian  Vappa,  which  Florio  explains  "  any 
wine  that  hath  lost  his  force :  used  also  for  a  man  or  woman  with- 
out wit  or  reason."  In  Hattgn's  Diet.  1583,  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  Latin  Foppa  is  a  Dissard  or  foolish  man,  Sfc. 

^  A  military  phrase  for  ranning  the  charge  in  a  toanuunent  or 
attack ;  here  used  metaphorically. 
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Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  I'ord,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met:  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[kismig  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome: — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  vension  pasty  to  dinner; 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all 
uakindness. 

{Exermt  all  but  Shal.  Slender,  anrf  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  tlian  forty  shilhngs  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets-' here: — 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now,  Simple  I  where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  1 7  You  have  not  7'be  Bnok 
of  Riddleg  about  you,  have  you? 

Sim.  Book  of  Kiddies!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night  afore  Michaelmas ^^? 

Skal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz;  we  stay  for  yon. 
A  word  with  you,  coz:  marry  this,  coz:  There  ig, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here;— Do  you  understand  me? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable;  if  it 
be  BQ,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Sim.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender:  I 
will  deseription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says: 

"  SleadcnaflBnsBpopulHrbookorSbBkspenre'aliiiie,  "Sanga 
and  SoaR»tlra,  wrillen  by  the  Ewle  of  Surrey  and  others,"  and 
pnhlished  by  Tollel  in  1557. 

"  Thi*  i>  u  inteoditd  blunder.     Theobald  would  in  ^nber  nad- 
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I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal,  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva,  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva,  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips;  for  divers  pliilosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is 
parcel ^^  of  the  mouth; — Therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal,  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen,  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva,  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal,  That  you  must:  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her? 

Slen,  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal,  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz; 
what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz:  Can  you  love 
the  maid  ? 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request;  but 
if  there  be  no  gi'eat  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  hea- 
ven may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when 
we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know 
one  another :  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 
contempt :  but  if  you  say,  marry  her,  I  will  marry 
her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

^  i.  e.  part,  a  law  term,  often  used  in  conjanction  with  its 
synonyme. 
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Eva,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save  the  faul' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely:  the  'ort  is,  according  to  't 
our  meaning,  resolutely ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Skal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

iSZen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Suil.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne; — Would 
I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Aunel 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  de- 
sires  your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace. 

[Exemtt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans, 

Anne.  WiU't  please  your  worship  to  come  in, 

Skn.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir, 

Slea.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth : 
Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow"  [Eri(  Simple].  A  justice  of 
peace  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a. 
man : — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my 
mother  be  dead :  But  what  though  1  yet  I  live  Uke 
a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship : 
they  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Skn.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in, 

Slea.  I  bad  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
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and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence  ^,  three  veneys^ 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes;  and,  by  my  troth,  I 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ? 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  them  talk- 
ed of. 

SUn.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England: — You  are 
afraid  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen,  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson^  loose  twenty  times;  and  have 
taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  I  warrant  you,  the 
women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it 
pass'd^: — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em; 
they  are  very  ill-favour'd  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page,  By  cock  and  pye^,you  shall  not  choose, 
sir:  come,  come. 

^^  Master  of  fence  here  signifies  not  merely  a  fenciog-mMter, 
but  a  person  who  had  taken  his  master's  degree  in  the  science. 
There  were  three  degrees,  a  master's,  a  provost's,  and  a  scholar's. 
For  each  of  these  a  prize  was  played  with  vaiieos  weapons,  in 
some  open  place  or  square.  Tarlton  the  player  '  was  allowed  a 
master'  on  the  23d  of  October,  1587,  *  he  being  ordinary  grome 
of  her  majesty's  chamber.'  The  unfortunate  Robert  Greene  played 
his  master's  prize  at  Leadenhall  with  three  w«ii^^s,  &c.  The 
MS.  from  which  this  information  is  derived  is  a  Register  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  Schoiols  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defence, 
among  the  Sloane  MSS. — Brit.  Mus,  No.  2530,  xxvi.  D. 

^  Veney,  or  Venue,  Fr.  a  touch  or  hit  in  the  body  at  fencing, 
&c. 

^  The  name  of  a  bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Grarden,  in  Southwark. 

^  i.  e.  passed  all  expression. 

^  By  cock  and  pye  was  a  popular  ikdjuration.  See  Notc^  on 
Henry  IV.  P.  2,  Act  v.  So.  1. 
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Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anae,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  air;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first,  truly,  la :  I 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir.  _' 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  uumannerly  than  troublesome :  '' 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la,  \_Iixeitut, 

SCENE  II.     Tliesamc. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius' 
house, which  is  the  way:  and  there  dwells  one  mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  bis  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry ',  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet: — gi?e  her  this  let- 
ter; for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance 
with  mistress  Anne  Page ;  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire 
and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to 
mistiess  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and 
cheese  to  come.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
EnierFALSTAFF,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pis- 
tol, and  Robin. 
Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter,— 
HoH.    What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  scho- 
larly, and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of 
my  followers. 

'  i.  e.  launder,  from  Oic  Fr.  Lavaadierc. 
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Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier ;  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

JPa/.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hoit.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Ctesar,  Keisar',  and 
Pheezar,  I  will  entertain  BardoEph ;  he  ehall  draw, 
he  shall  tap:  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow:  Let  me  see 
thee  troth,  and  lime":  I  am  at  aword;  follow. 

[Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  Dew  jerkin ;  a  wither- 
ed servingman,  a  fresh  tapster :  Go;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 
[Exit  Bard, 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight  I  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield? 

Nt/m.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinderbos ; 
his  thefts  were  too  open:  his  filching  was  Uke  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

N^.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's 


put.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call:    Steal! 

fob; 

30*  for  the  phrase! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels 

Pisl.  Why  then  let  kibes  ensue. 

'  Kej/JOT  old  apeliing  for  Ciesiir,  (he  general  word  f 

or  aner 

ror.     Kings  and  Kejsars  is  an  old  phrase  in  very  cot 

ieetar,  a  matle  word  from  Phecze,  in  the  lodHQlion  1 

10  Tamil 

'  To  ftotb  beer  and  to  lime  sack  nere  Upiter's  Irii 

!ks.    M 

ievens  ttya  the  first  was  done  by  patting  soap  in  the 

boltom 

J  tankard ;  tbe  otlier  by  mixing  lime  witb  tbe  wine  I 

oii»ke 

irkle  in  (be  glass. 

'  '  A^cnfortliepliraso."     See  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  2 

.A.S. 
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Fai,  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch; 
I  must  shift. 

Put.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fat.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Put.  I  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  aw 
about. 

Pisl.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about;  but  I  am  now  about  no 
waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her;  she  discourses,  she  carves*,  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  fami- 
liar style,  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to 
be  English'd  rightly,  is.  Jam  Sir  John  FaUtaff'g. 

Put.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  well;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purse;  she  hath  legions  of  angels^. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and.  To  her,  bmj, 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good;  humour  mo 
the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
eyliads^:  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

*  It  >eeiD9  to  ha>e  been  a  mark  of  Iciadoess  nlien  a  Isdj  carved 

'    B  gcntlemsn.     So,  in  Vitloriii  Corombona  -.  -  Youi  hniband  in 

eated.      Cif.  1  did  nothisg;  lo  diiplcHBB  bim,  I 


in  looks  of  llie  eje».     Cot- 
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Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym,  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour*^. 

FaL  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention^,  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass ! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse 
too :  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater^  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
exchequers  to  me ;  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page;  and  thou  this  to 
mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym,  I  will  run  no  base  humour ;  here,  take  the 
humour-ttetter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

FaL  Hold,  sirrah  [to  Hob.],  bear  you  these  let- 
ters tightly  ^°; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  ^^  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
FalstafF  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

"^  What  distinguishes  the  language  of  Nym  from  that  of  the 
other  attendants  on  Falstaff  is  the  constant  repetition  of  this  phrase. 
In  Ihe  time  of  Shakspeare  sach  an  affectation  seems  to  have  been 
saflicieDt*to  mark  a  character.  Some  modem  dramatists  have  also 
thought  so. 

^  i.  e.  attention.        ^  Escheatour,  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer. 

*•*  Cleverly,  adroitly. 

^^  A  pinnace  was  a  light  vessel  built  for  speed,  and  was  also 
called  a  Brigantine.  Under  the  words  Catascopium  and  Cehx  in 
Hntton's  Dictionary,  1583,  we  have  '  a  Brigantine  or  Pinnace,  a 
light  ship  that  goeth  to  espie.'  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a 
go-between.  In  Ben  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  Justice  Overdo 
says  of  the  pig-woman,  **  She  has  been  before  me,  punk,  pinnace, 
and  bawd,  any  time  these  two  and  twenty  years." 
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Put.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guta '" !  for  gourd  and 
fullam'^  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor: 
Tester"  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  -which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pitt.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
Ngm.  By  welkin,  and  her  start 
Put.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humonr  shall  not  cool ;  I  will  incense  "• 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness ^^,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous: 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pkl.  Thon  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents ;  I  se- 
cond thee ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

"  A  bnrlesqnc  on  a  paaaage  in  Tamtiiirlaine,  or  llie  Scjlbian 
Sbeperd  : 

— "  and  now  dolt  gbastlj  dealh 

Witb  greedy  talents  gripr  my  bleeding  bearl. 
And  like  a  harper  lyers  on  m;  life." 

"  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorted  Ibonghls." 
"  In  Decker')  Btllman  of  London,  1(>40,  among  (he  relw  dies 
are  enumerated  ■  9  hale  of  fullama'— '  a  bale  of  gordes,  with  a. 
uiBDj  bigb  rarn  m  low  men  for  pnHsage.'  The  falie  dice  were 
chied;  made  at  Fiilbam,  bence  Ihc  name.  Tbe  manner  in  whicb 
they  were  made  a  described  in  Tbe  Complete  GameBler,  1670, 
12ino. 
"  Sixpence  I'll  have  iu  pocket.      "  Instigate.      '^  Jealaasj. 
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SCENE  IV.     .4  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What;  John  Rugby! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bate^ :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer;  he  is  something  peevish^  that 
way:  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault; — but  let  that 
pass.     Peter  Simple,  you  say,  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  a  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  ^, 
like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard*. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth:  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 

*  i.  e.  breeder  of  debate,  maker  of  contention. 

^  Foolish.  Mrs.  Quickly  possibly  blanders,  and  would  say 
precise. 

^  See  a  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  Sc.  6. 

'  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general^s  cat.' 

^  It  is  said  that  Cain  and  Jadas  in  old  pictures  and  tapestry 
were  constantly  represented  with  yellow  beards.  In  an  age  when 
but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  could  read,  ideas  were  frequently 
borrowed  from  these  representations.  One  of  the  copies  reads  a 
cane-coloured  beard,  i.  e.  of  the  colour  of  cane,  and  the  reading  of 
Che  4to.  a  whey-coloured  beard  favours  this  reading. 
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his  hands^,  as  any  Is  between  this  and  his  head;  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener^. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O,  I  should  remember 
him;  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were? 
and  strut  io  his  gait  7 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune?  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  1  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish — 

Re-eater  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shenf^ :  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man;  go  into  this  closet,  [Skuts  Simple  m 
(Ae  chset.]  He  will  not  slay  long. — What,  John 
Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I  say!— Go,  John,  go 
inquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home: — end  dmttn,  down,  adown-a, 
4-c.  {Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius^. 

Caim.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  «m  boitier 

'  Thin  phrase  has  been  verj  imperfeotlj  eiplaiaed  by  the  oom- 
mentBtora,  thuiigh  the;  hues  written  ■  about  it,  and  about  iL' 
Mslone's  quotatioD  from  Cotgniie  wu  near  the  mark,  bat  miEsed 
it:  •'Uavl&lamam,Bamia»^laaaiin,Hoii,medemam.  A  MAN 
OF  HIS  HANDS;  a  man  of  tiecution  or  osbur,-  a  Hriktr,  Jika 
eoDogh  to  laj  about  him :  pmnd,  aurlie,  salleo,  stubborn."  So  sajg 
thi<  truly  laloible  old  dictionarj :  from  which  it  is  Bi'ideiit  lliat 
~  '  haad>  was  only  a  free  version  of  Ibe  French 
main.  Tbia  eqoivocal  use  of  the  words  Baut 
aod  tall  wilt  alio  explain  the  eipreasioii  a  tall  fellow,  or  n  tall 

afiealed  phtasus  of  the  faatasticoi  of  his  age. '  a  rer;  good  blade,* 
■  a  iei7  loll  nan !'— Aomeo  and  Jaltet,  Ael  ii.  So.  4. 

°  The  keeper  of  a  warren.  '  Scolded,  reprimanded. 

°  It  has  been  thoagbt  strange  that  Shakspeare  should  take  the 

name  of  Cains  for  his  Frenchman,  as  an  eminent  pUysioian  of  thai 

e,  founder  of  Caiai  CollegE,  Oxford,  ODiuished  in  Elizabeth'a 
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verd;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  Do  intend  yat  I  speak? 
a-green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad 
he  went  not  in  himself;  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  [Aside, 

Cams.  Fe,feffe,fe!  maifoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud, 
Je  mHea  vais  d  la  Cour, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick,  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caitis,  Ouy;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  D^che, 
quickly : — ^Vere  is  dat  knaye  Rugby  ? 

Quick,  What,  John  Rugby  I  Jolm ! 

Rtiff,  Here,  sir. 

Caius,  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby ;  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug,  Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch,    v 

CaitLs,  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od's  me ! 
Qu^ay-foublic?  dere  is  some  simplggjn  my  closet, 
dat  I  yill  not  for  the  yarld  I  shall  leaye  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad. 

Caius.  O  diable,  diablef  yat  is  in  my  closet? — 
Villainy?  larroni  [Pulling  Simple  out.']  Rugby, 
my  rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caitis,  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parson  Hugh. 

reign.  But  Shakspeare  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  his- 
tory, and  without  doubt,  from  this  unnsaal  name,  supposed  him  to 
have  been  some  foreign  qnaok.  The  oharaeter  might  however  be 
drawn  from  the  life,  for  in  Jack  Dover's  Quest  of  Enquirie,  1604, 
a  story  called  '  the  Foole  of  Windsor,'  tarns  upon  a  simple  out- 
landish  Doctor  of  Physicke. 
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CaiM.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you, 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  your  tale^ 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentle  worn  an,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  iudeetl,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er  put 
my  iiog^r  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-ayou? — Rugby,  fratV/fizme 
some  paper : — Tarry  you  a  little-awhile.      [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy ; — But  notwithstanding, 
man,  I'll  do  yonr  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the 
vfery  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  Doctor,  my 
master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for 
I  keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself; — 

Sim.  'TIS  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 

Qvick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late ; 
— but  notwithstanding  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I 
would  have  no  words  of  it) ;  my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  mistress  Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding 
that,— I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Caiws.  Yon  jack'nape;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his 
troat  in  de  park;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a- 
nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make : — you  may  be  gone ; 
it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all 
his  two  stones;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to 
trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 
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Cams.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — by 
gar,  I  yill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  appointed 
mine  host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our  weapon: — 
by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick,  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the 
good-jer^! 

Cams.  Hugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me ; — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick,  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that:  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than 
I  do;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank 
heaven. 

Fent.  [Within.']    Who's  within  there,  ho? 

Quick,  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fen,  How  now,  good  woman :  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick,  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick,  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way  ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent,  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit? 

Quick,  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  abov^ :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you: — Have  not  your  worship  a 
wart  above  your  eye  ? 

^  Tbe  goujere,  i.  e.  morbus  GalUcus,     The  good-jer  and  good 
yeare  were  common  corruptions  of  this  phrase. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Fent.  Yes,  many,  haye  I;  whatof  tliat? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; — good  faith, 
it  is  such  another  Nan : — but,  T  detest  *",  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart; — I  shall  never  laugh  hut  in  that  maid'g 
company ! — But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
alhuholly"  and  musing:  But  for  you— Well,  go 

Feiif.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day :  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me—- 

QwicA.  Will  1 1  i'faith,  Uiat  we  will :  and  T  vriU 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  nest  time 
we  have  confidence;  and  of  other  wooevs. 

Fent,  Well,  farewell;  1  am  in  great  haste  now. 
[Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an  ho- 
nest gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  nut;  for  I  know 
Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does:  Out  upon'tl 
what  have  I  forgot?  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     BeforePAOE'3  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  have  I 'scaped  love-letters  in 

the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 

subject  for  them?  Let  me  see:  [Reads. 

Ask  me  no  retuon  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  lone 

use  reason  for  his  precisian^,  he  admits  him  nut  for 

kis  counsellor:  Yoaarenolyoung,nomoream  I;  go 

"  She  mesns,  IprufMl.  "  Melanchotj. 

'  The  meBDing  of  tbispamageiiiit  present  abicure.  Dr.  J  oh  D- 
triii  conjectared,  with  macb  probabilitj,  lliat  Siiakspeaie  wrola 
Pkysieiaa,  whidi  would  render  the  aense  obvious. 
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to  then,  there*s  gympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I; 
Ha  !  ha  !  then  there's  more  sympathy :  you  hoe  sack, 
and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?  Let 
it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page  (at  the  least,  if  the  love 
of  a  soldier  can  suffice),  that  I  hve  thee,  I  will  not 
say,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase:  but  I  say 
love  me.     By  me, 

Thine  own  true  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might 
For  thee  to  fight, 

John  Falstaff. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this ! — O  wicked,  wicked 
world ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  ^ 
age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  iin^    I 
weighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  ^ 
(with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  ^ 
he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me?  Why,  he  hath  \ 
not  been  thrice  in  my  compatiy! — What  should  I  1 
say  to  him? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth : — ^hea-  J 
ven  forgive  me! — ^Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the 
parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.     How 
shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I  will  be> 
as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going 
to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  yftu. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that;  1  have 
to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Taith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
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show  you  to  the  contrary:  O,  mistress  Page,  give 
me  some  counsel! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.   O  womaa,  if  it  were  not  for   one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  corae  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs.  Page.    Uaog  the  trifle,  womao ;    take  the 

honour:    What  is  it? dispease  with  trifles; — 

what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment]  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What? — thoulieat! — Sir  Alice  Ford  t 

These  knights  will  hack°;  and  so  thou  should'st 

not  alter  the  article  of  tiiy  gentry. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Webum day-light^:  here, read, read; 
■■ — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — 1  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to 
make  difFerence  of  men's  liking :  And  yet  he  would 
not  swear;  praised  women's  modesty:  and  gave 
such  orderly  and  well  behaved  reproof  to  all  i 
comeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposii 
would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words : 
do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together 
hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  sleeves.  What 
tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns 
of  oil  ID  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I 
be  revenged  on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were 
to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  tire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like? 
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Mn.  Page.  Letter  for  letter;  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinioDS,  here's  the  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter:  but  let  thioe  inherit  first;  for,  I  pro- 
test, mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thou- 
sand of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dil- 
fereDt  names,  (sure  more),  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt : 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press'*,  when 
he  would  put  us  two.  1  had  rather  be  a  giantess, ' 
and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  1  will  lind  you 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mr».  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  It  makes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.     I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me,  G 
thatlknownotmyselfihewouldneverhaveboarded  ^  i 
me  in  this  fury. 

Mn.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  I'll  be  snre  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mri.  Page.  So  will  I;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I'U  never  ta  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged 
OR  him:  let's  appoint  him  a.  meeting;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit;  and  lead  him  on  with  a 
fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness^ 
of  our  honesty.  O,  diat  my  husband  saw  this  let- 
ter !  it  would  give  eternal  footl  to  hb  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Poge.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and 
my  good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  giving  him  cause;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an 
unmeasurable  distance. 

Mt».  Ford.  You  aie  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight:  Come  hither,  [They  retire. 

Enter  FoKD,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 
Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 
PUt.  Hope  is  a  curtail  ^  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young, 

Pist.  He  WO03  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 

Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford : 
He  loves  the  galiy-mawfry';  Ford,  perpend". 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Piii.  With  liver  burning  hot":  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  Action  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels :  , 
O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say  ;  Fareivell. 
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Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 
sing. — 

Away,  Sir  corporal  Nym. 

Beheve  it,  Page;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Ford,  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true.  [To  Page.]  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter 
to  her :  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short 
and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym ;  I  speak, 
and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true : — my  name  is  Nym,  and 
Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — ^Adieu !  I  love  not  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's  the  hu- 
mour of  it.    Adieu.  [Exit  Nym. 

Page,  The  humour  of  it,  quoth'a!  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  ^^  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford,  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page,  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 
rogue. 

Ford,  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

^^  The  first  folio  reads — English,  The  abdse  of  tlu»  word  hu^ 
mour  by  the  coxcombs  of  the  age  had  been  admirably  satirized 
by  Ben  Jonson.  After  a  very  pertinent  disquisition  on  the  real 
meaning  and  true  application  of  the  word,  he  concludes  thus  : 

Asp,  But  that  a  rook  by  wearing  a  pied  feather. 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  mfT, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tie,  or  the  Switzers  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour, 
O  'tis  worse  than  most  ridicnlons. 

Cor.  He  speaks  pure  truth;  now  if  an  idiot 
Have  bat  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain. 
It  is  bis  humour, — 

Induction  to  Every  Man  Out  qf  hisMvmour, 

Steevens  quotes  an  Epigram  from  Humours  Ordinaiie,  1607,  to 
the  same  effect.. 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  suchaCataian",  though 
the  priest  of  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow  :  Well'". 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mn.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank?  why  art 
thou  melancholy? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy.— 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to 
dinner,  George? — Look,  who  comes  yonder:  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[Aside  lo  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enier  Misteess  Quickly. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her:  shell 
fit  it. 

Mrs,  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see;  we  have  an 
.    hour's  talk  with  you. 

{Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 
Page.  How  now,  master  Ford? 
Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ;  did 
you  not? 

"  le.i  ChiDese,  Calaia,  or  Calhay,  b«in(r  Ihe  name  given  to 
Cbina  bj  the  oM  trevellers,  eoiae  of  wbam  bave  raetiUoned  tiie 
deiterons  tbieving  of  tbe  people  there  ;  bencc  H  sharper  or  thief 
waa  aomeliineii  called  a  Calainn. 

"  Thii  and  the  (no  preoedioz  speeches  are  soliloquies  of  Ford, 
and  bare  no  conoeiion  »  ^'i^e  says,  who  is  atj^o  making 

aomnienla  dd  what  hu'  t  adendiu;;  lo  V 
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Page,  Yes;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page,  Hang 'em,  slaves!  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Fwd,  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page,  Marry,  were  they. 

Foird,  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page,  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
wordsy^iet  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford,  I  do  not  middoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  Ue  on  my  head ;  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page,  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now, 
mine  host? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook?  thou'rt  a  gentleman : 
cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal,  I  follow  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal,  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford,  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 
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Hoit.  What  say'at  thou,  buUy-rook? 

[  Tkej)  go  aside. 

Sial.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold 
it?  my  merry  host  haUi  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapoua ;  and,  I  think  he  hath  appointed  them  con- 
trary places :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear  the  parson  is 
no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport 
shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest- cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  my  name  is  Brook;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shall  have  egress  and 
regress;  saidlwell?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook: 
It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go.  Cavaliers'^? 

Skal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoc- 
cadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'Eis  the  heart,  master 
Page:  'tis  here,  'tis  here.     I  have  seen  the  time,   . 
with  my  long  sword'*,  I  would  have  made  you  four    1 
tall  fellows  skip  like  rats.  ' 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here!  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  tight.    [Exeunt  Host,  Shal.  and  Page. 
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Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily ;  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house ;  and,  what  they  made  "^  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :  and  I  have 
a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff :  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour 
well  bestowed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage  ^. 

Fal,  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow^  Nym;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows :  and  wheii 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan',  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hads|;  it  not. 

^^  An  obsolete  phrase,  signifying—^'  what  they  did  there.'  In 
Act  iv.  Sc.  2,  of  tiiis  play  we  have  again,  what  mtA^  yon  here ; 
for  what  do  yoa  here. 

*  Equipage  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term,  which  Warbnr^ 
ton  conjectured  to  mean  stolen  goods.  Mr.  Steepens  thinks  it 
means  attendance ;  i.  e. '  if  yoa  wUl  lend  me  the  money,  I  will  pay 
yon  again  in  attendance,'  bat  has  failed  to  produce  an  example  of 
the  nse  of  the  word  in  tiiat  sense. 

'  i.  e.  he  who  draxps  along  with  yon,  who  is  joined  with  yon  in 
all  yoar  knavery. 

'  Fans  were  costly  appendages  of  female  dress  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  They  consisted  of  ostrich  and  other  feathers,  fixed  into  han- 
dles, some  of  which  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  of  cnrions 
workmanship.     The  fashion  was  most  probably  imported  from 
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Put.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think'st  thou, 
I'll  endanger  ray  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
raore  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  : — -go. — A 
short  knife  and  a  throng*  ;^ — toyour  manor  of  Pickt- 
batch^,  go.— You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
Togue!  you  stand  upon  your  honour  1 — Why,  thou 
unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  terras  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  T,  I  my- 
self sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet,  you, 
rogue,  will  ensconce^  your  rags,  your  cat-a-moun- 
tain  looks,  your  red-lattice'  phrases,  and  your  bold- 
beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour  I 
You  will  not  do  it,  you? 

Put.  I  do  relent;  what  would'st  thou  more  of 

£re(er  HoBiN. 
Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fat.  Let  her  approach. 
lulj.  for  inlbe  Habit(  Anticmi  etModerni 
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Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  "What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman ;  and  I'll  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir; — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  "Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

Quick.  Yourworshipsays  very  true:  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well:  mistress  Ford: — what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Ford, 
lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford : — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it: 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries^  as  'tis 
wonderful.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the 
court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her 
to  such  a  canary.     "Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and 

^  A  mistake  of  Mrs.  Quiokly's  for  quandariits.  Canary  ^as, 
however,  a  quick  and  lively  dance  mentioned  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  WeU,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1, 

VOL.  I.  U 
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lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  aft«r 
gift;  smeUiog  so  sweetly  (all  ntusk),  aod  so  rushling, 
I  warrant  you,  in  silk  aud  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant 
terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and 
the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ; 
and,  I  wanant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye- 
wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  mQ 
this  morning:  but  I  defy  all  angels  (in  any  such 
sort,  as  they  say),  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : — and, 
I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as 
sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all :  and  yet 
there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners^; 
but  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my  gooc^ 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  bath  received  your  letter;  for 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be 
absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot'"  of; — ■ 
masterFord,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas! 
the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a 
very  jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold" 
life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her ;  I  will  not  fail  her, 

'  i.  s.  GeDtlemea  of  tbe  band  of  Pfnsionera.  theW  diess  nu 
remarkablj  splendid,  and  tberefure  like];  to  sttranl  the  i>olic«  of 
Mn.  Quickly.  Heace  Shakspeare,  In  a  MidaiuntDerNigbt'a  Dream, 
hu  lelectcd  tbe  goldcD-cDiled  conslips  to  be  ptBstBHera  to  ths 
P«iry  Queen. 

'"  To  wal  i«  to  fatDU.     So  in  K.  Reary  VIII,  tcol  jou  what  I 
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Quick.  Why,  you  Bay  well :  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship :  Mrs.  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell 
you  ill  your  ear,  ahe's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  ' 

and  one  (1  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning 
Dor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  io  Windsor,  whoe'er 
be  the  other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship, 
that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but  she 
hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  so  dote  upon  a  man;  surely,  I  think  you 
have  charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth.  ^ 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction         1 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms.        --■ 

Quick,  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't !  ^,— 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  t«ll  me  this :  has  Ford's  b 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  ( 
they  love  me  ?  "0 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have  not 
so  little  ^ace,  I  hope : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed ! 
But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her 
your  little  page  of  all  loves^';  her  husband  has  a 
marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly, 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in 
Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than-she  does;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she 
will;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it:  for  if  there  be  a 
kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must 
send  her  your  page;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  wiU. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  tiien:  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay  word^^,  that  you  may  know  one 

"  0/  all  ioMi,  U  an  adjnraliDB  only,  and  signifies  no  more  tfau 
tjr  all  mean,  for  (he  sake  al  all  lore.  II  ii  agUD  uud  in  Olhello 
and  in  A  Midnunmer  Night's  Dream, 

"  A  toattliicord. 
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another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand any  thine;;  for'tisnot  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness;  old  folks,  you  know,  have 
discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both: 
there's  my  purse;  1  am  yet  thy  debtor, — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman. — This  news  distracts  me  ! 
[Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Put.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  camera: — 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fi[;hts  '^ ; 
Give  fire;  she  is  my  prise,  or  ocean  whelm  them 
all!  [£!*(  Pistol, 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  at^r  thee?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good 
body,  I  tbank  thee :  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done ; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bahdolph. 

Sard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 

would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 

you:  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 

of  sack  ^.  , 
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speaie's  limt,  to  send  presentB  al  wine  from  <1D«  tooni  to  snotber 
either  as  a  Diemocial  a(  fneadsliip,  oi  (as  in  (he  present  instance), 
bj  naj  af  intTodnetioD  to  acquiUDtsnce.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinned  aa  late  as  the  Restoralion.  In  (he  ParliameiilnrT  Histor;, 
•o1.  ixii.  p.  114,  we  bate  the  following  passage  from  The  Life  of 
General  Mont,  by  Dr.  Price.  "  I  came  to  the  Three  Tun>,  before 
Guildhall,  where  lbs  general  had  qnartsred  (wo  nights  herore.  I 
entered  the  taiern  wilh  a  se[vaD(  and  portmantean,  and  allied  for 
a  room,  wbieh  I  had  scarce  got  into  bnl  nine  fatUnetd  nut  a«  a 
presunt  from  snine  citiieni  desiring  leave  to  drink  their  morning'i 
dranibt  wilh  ms." 
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Fal.  Brook  is  his  name? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in:  [Exit  Bardolph,]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  nie,  that  o'erflow  such  li- 
quor. Ah!  ha!  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page, 
have  I  encompass'd  you?  go  to;  via'^! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  witk  Ford  diiu/vUed. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  Would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  prepa- 
ration  upon  you. 

Fat.  You're  welcome;  What's  your  will?  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much;  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint- 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours:  not  to 
charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  bett«r  plight  for  a  lender  tlian  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this 
unseason'd  intrusion ;  for  they  say,  if  money  go  be- 
fore, all  ways  do  lie  open, 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me ;  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it.  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  wdl  give  me  the 
hearing. 

'°  Via,  an  ItalisD  woTd,  which  Florio  eipluDB :— "  an  adverb 
of  encouragement,  oti  ivmjt  go  to,  awmy  forward,  go  on,  diapatcb. 
It  appear!  to  have  been  ■  common  eiclanuUon  in  Shakipesie's 
time.     Antotuni  rendeiB  it  in  L*tia  ejn,  agi. 
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Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  aerrant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be 
brief  with  you ; and  you  hare  been  a  man  long- 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
inach  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good 
Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith '''  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  ia 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir;  procAd, 

Ford.  There  ia  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  (ler 
husband's  oame  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance '" ;  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  jtei;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only  bought 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given ;  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which 
hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  ]3i(t  what- 
soever I  have  merited,  cither  in  my  mind  or  in  jny 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none ;  un- 
less  ssperience  be  a  jewel;  that  I  have  purchased 
at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say 
this: 

Love  like  a  ahadnw  JUps,  when  mibgtance  love  parsttes ; 
PuTsKing  that  thatjlies,  andjlying  what  pursues. 
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Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 

ForcL  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man*s 
ground,  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far, 
that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now, 
Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  You  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis- 
course, of  great  admittances^,  authentick  in  your 
place  and  person,  generally  allowed^^  for  your  many 
warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it: — There  is 
money;  spend  it,  spend  it,  spend  more;  spend  all 
I  have;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  ho- 
nesty of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  her  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may 
as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  ?  M^thinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterous! 


'or4'  O,  understand  niy  drift!  she  dwells  so  se- 

*^  i.  e.  admitted  into  all,  or  the  greatest  companies, 
^  Allowed  is  approved.    So  in  King  Lear : 

-"  if  your  sweet  sway 


AUow  obedience/'  &c* 
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cnrely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too  bright 
to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her 
irith  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  in- 
stance and  argumeDt  to  commend  themselves;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  tlie  ward^^  of  her  purity, 
her  reputation,  her  martiage'Vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  em- 
battled against  me ;  What  say  you  to't.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money;  next  give  me  your  hand;  and  last,  as 
lam  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  yoa  will,  enjoy  Ford's  - 
wife. 

Fvrd.  O  good  sir ! 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John,  you  shall  want 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  yon 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you),  by  her  own  appointment;  even  as  you  came 
in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from 
me:  I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and 
eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave, 
her  husband,  will  be  forth,  Come  you  to  me  at 
night;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not; — ^yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  mo- 
ney; for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fa- 
voured, I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  cofier;  and  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.    Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue! 
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I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel ;  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I 
will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie 
with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — Ford's 
a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  bis  stile  ^^ ;  thou,  master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold  :—>•• 
come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Exit, 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 
— My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy? — My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be 
abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn 
at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villanous  wrong, 
but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 
and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms ! 
names! — : — Amaimon  sounds  well;  Lucifer,  well; 
Barbason  ^^,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the 
names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol  ^  cuckold !  the 
devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an 
ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not 
be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my 
butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  ^  bottle,  or  a  thief  to 
w  Jk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself: 

^  This  is  a  phrase  from  the  Herald's  Office.  Falstaff  means  that 
he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  Ford  is  already  distinguished  by. 

^  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  may  be  con- 
snlted  concerning  these  demons.  **  Amaimon"  he  says»  **  was 
King  of  the  East,  and  Barbatos  a  g^eat  coontie  or  earle."  Bnt 
Randle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  informs  us  that 
**  Amaymon  is  the  chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north  part  of 
the  infernal  golph ;  and  that  Barbatos  is  like  a  Sagittarias,  and 
has  thirty  legions  under  him." 

^  A  tame  contented  cnckold  knowing  himself  to  be  one.  Frcnn 
the  Saxon  wittant  to  know. 

^  Usqnebangh. 
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tiien  sbe  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  derisea  : 
and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect, 
they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 
Heaven  he  praised  for  myjealousy !  — Eleven  o'clock 
the  hour — I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  re- 
venged on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about 
it;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too 
late.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold  !  cuckold !  cuckold  ! 
[Exit. 
SCENE  in.      Windsor  Park. 

Enl&-  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Cam*.  Jack  Rugby. 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caiw.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack? 

Ruff.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  su-,  that  Sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if 
he  be  come. 

Ruff.  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  t^U  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Cains.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 
Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 
Shot.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 
Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 
Sim.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
Cains.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for? 
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Host,  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin  ^,  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  mont^t^.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully !  What  says 
my  JBsculapius ?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder ^? 
ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale ^?  is  he  dead? 

Caius,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Gastilian,  king-urinal !  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy ! 

Caius,  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Skal,  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you 
should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fessions :  is  it  not  true,  master  Page? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body  kins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  fin- 
ger itches  to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

*  The  ancieDt  term  for  making  a  thrust  in  fencing. 

^  Terms  in  fencing.  The  stoccado,  the  riversOf  &c.  from  the 
Italian. 

^  Heart  of  elder.    The  joke  is  that  elder  has  a  heart  oipkh, 

^  Bully-stale  and  hing-urinalf  these  epithets  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  those  who  recollect  the  prevalence  of  empirical  water- 
doctors.  Castilian,  a  cant  word  (like  Catalan  and  Ethiopian), 
appears  to  have  been  generally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Host  avails  himself  of 
the  poor  doctor's  ignorance  of  English  phraseology  in  applying  to 
him  these  high-sounding  opprobrious  epithets ;  he  here  means  to 
call  him  coward. 
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Page.  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Skal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace;  you  have  showed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman  :  you  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice: — A  word,  monsieur 
M  uc  k- water  ^. 

Caius.  Muck-vater;  vatisdat? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  va-, 
lour,  bully. 

Caiiis.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vater 
as  de  Englishman  :—Scuivy  jack-dog  priest;  by,, 
gar,  me  vil  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Cains.  Clapper-de-claw!  vatisdat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
claw  me;  for,  by  gar,  me  Till  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully,— But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

[Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there:  see  what  humour  he  is  in; 
and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will 
it  do  well  ? 

Shot.  We  will  do  it. 
Page,  Skal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
lExeuttt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Cains.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  spealt 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

'  Drain  of  a  dunfjliill. 
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Host.  Let  him  die:  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impa- 
tience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring 
thee  where  Mrs.  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farmhouse  a 
feasting;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her:  Gry'd  game^, 
said  I  well? 

Cairn,  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
towards  Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Cams.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I.     A  Field  near  Frogmwe. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls 
himself  Doctor  of  Physick  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

^  Steevens  tried  to  give  some  kind  of  meaning  to  this  passage. 
''  Cry'd  game,"  says  he,  **  might  mean  in  those  dajs  a  professed 
buck,  who  was  well  known  by  the  report  of  his  gallantry  as  he 
conld  have  been  by  proclamation."  Warbnrton  conjectares  that 
we  should  read  Cry  Aim,  that  is,  **  Encourage  me,  do  1  not  de- 
serve it!"  This  suits  tiie  speaker  and  occasion,  and  is  therefore 
very  plausible.  See  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play, 
where  the  phrase  again  occurs. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Eva.  I  moat  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 
Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul!  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempliDg  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me : — how  melancholies  I  am ! — I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave^s  costard ',  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork: — 'pless  my 
soul !  [Smgtm 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fallt- 
Melodiow  birds  dng  madrigals: 
There  will  we  make  our  peda  of  roses. 
And  a  tkotuand  fragrant  posies. 

To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 
Meludiovs  birds  sing  madrigals; — 
When  as  I  sat  in.  Pabylm\ 

'  Hesd. 

'  This  is  part  of  a  heautiful  lUtle  pBgloral,  printed  Bmong;  Shsk- 
spelre's  SODDets  in  1599;  but  in  Englaud's  Helicon,  1600,  it  !■ 
allribated  la  CliriBlopher  Marlowe,  snd  In  it  is  sabjajned  na  an- 
swer, called  '  Tbe  Nympb'a  Heplf ,'  signed  Ignalo,  nbich  is  tbangbt 
to  be  the  signatore  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh.  Wattoo  has  inserted 
them  both  in  bis  Complete  Angler,  under  Ihe  oharaoler  of  that 
Bmooth  BODg  nhinb  nas  made  bj  Kit  Marlowe,  now  al  least  Sftf 
jeaia  ago;  and  an  anit«r  to  il,  whioh  was  made  b;  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh  in  his  yaonger  dajs.— '  Old  fashioned  poetry  hut  choicelj 
good.'  Sir  Hogh  miirecilee  the  lines  in  his  panic.  The  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  plaj. 

'  Thii  line  is  from  the  old  versioa  of  the  137th  Psalm : 
"  When  m  did  nil  ia  Bttbgloa, 

TheD  (be  rameinbranDe  of  Sion, 
Tbe  tear*  for  grief  linriit  out," 
The  word  rivers  in  the  second  line  wag  probably  bronghl  to  Sir 
Hugh's  Ifaoaghls  hy  (he  lioe  of  Ihe  madrigal  he  had  just  repealed ; 
and  in  bi>  frighl  he  blends  Ihe  sacred  and  profane  song  together. 
The  old  quarto  has—'  There  lived  a  man  id  Babylon,'  which  wu 
Ihe  first  tine  of  an  old  song  menliooed  in  Twelfth  Night;  but  Ibe 
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And  a  tJumsand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming  this  way.  Sir  Hugh. 
£}va.  He's  welcome : 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 


Heaven  prosper  the  right! — What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog*- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

ShaL  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good  morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and 
a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  b  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

Eva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  ^  word !  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  ofice, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well:  What  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
be  like,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is 
at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience, 
that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ; 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 
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Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Evil.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates 
and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  coward- 
ly knave,  as  yon  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Pai/e.  I  warrant  yoit,  he's  (he  man  should  Aght 
with  him. 

Slea.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

i!ikal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons ; — Keep  them 
asunder; — here  conies  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  ajid  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caivi.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear:  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-mc? 

Etia.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

Caivs.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
Johh  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing' stogs  to 
other  men's  humours;  1  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — 
I  will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs- 
comb,  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments, 

Caivs.  Diable! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de 
t/arf^rre,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you. 
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this  is  the  place  appointed;  I'll  be  judgment  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  Guallia  and  Graul,  Freach 
and  Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cuius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent  I 

Host.  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politick?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Macbiarel? 
Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  po> 
tions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson? 
my  priest, my  Sir  Hugh?  no;  he  giye^  me  the  pro- 
verbs and  the  no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terres- 
trial; so: — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. 

Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both;  I  have  di- 
rected you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  skins  are  whole>  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  is- 
sue.— Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn: — Follow 
me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host: — Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[JExeimt  Shal.  Slbn.  Page,  and  Host. 

Cains.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  DMike- 
a  de  sot^  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog^. — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scall^  scurvy,  cogging  companion^  the 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles : — ^Pray  you, 
follow.  [Exeunt. 

*  Fool.  A  Floating-stock. 

*  i.  e.  scaffd-headf  a  term  of  reproftch.   Chaucer  impreeatet  on 
the  scrivener  who  miswrites  his  verse — 

"  Under  tbj  long  locks  mayest  thoa  have  the  scaUe*" 

X2 
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SCENE  II.      27ic  Street  in  Wtiuhor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Patfe.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallaat; 
you  y/exe  wuDt  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or 
eye  your  master's  heels  7 

RfA.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  dow,  I 
see  you'll'be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Fobd. 

Ford.  Well  met,mistre3s  Page:  Whither  goyou? 

Mrs.  Page,  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife;  la  she 
at  home  1 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company:  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.    Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hus- 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock? 

Mr».  Page.  1  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  htm  of:  What  do  you  call 
your  knight's  aame,  sirrah? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sic  John  Falstaff! 

Mt*.  Page.  He,  he;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed? 

Ford.  Indeed  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir;- — I  am  sick,  lilt 
I  see  her.  \_Exetint  Mbs,  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking?   Sure,  they  sleep;    he  hath 
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no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  cany  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-ont  his  wife's  incli- 
nation; he  gives  her  f<^y  motion  and  advantage: 
and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafiTs  boy 
with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind ! — and  FalstafiTs  boy  with  her ! — Good  plots  f 
— they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam* 
nation  together.  Well;  I  will  take  him;  then  tor- 
ture my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ;  and  to  these 
violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim  ^. 
[Clock. strikes.]  The  dock  gives  me  my  cue,  and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find 
Falstaff:  I  shall  be  rather  pnused  for  this,  than 
mocked;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm, 
that  Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Skal*  Page,  Sfc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home ;  and,  I  pray  you  all,  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 

*  To  cry  ainiy  in  arcbery  was  to  encourage  the  archers  by  cry- 
ing out  aim  when  they  were  about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
used  for  to  applaud  or  eneowrage,  in  a  general  sense.  It  seems 
that  the  spectators  in  general  cried  aim  occasionally,  as  a  mere 
word  of  encouragement  or  applause.  Thus,  in  K.  John,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  1. 

'  It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 

To  these  ill  tiMied'  repetitions.' 
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Anne  P&ge  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day 
we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  yotir  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you :— but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 

Caiv*.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  wiitea 
verses,  he  speaks  bolyday-,  he  smells  April  and 
May:  he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry't;  'tis  in  his 
buttons^;  he  will  carry't. 

Patfe.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having*:  he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region, 
he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot 
in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  stibstance :  if 
he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I 
have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner:  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  have  sport;  I  wUI  show  you  a  monster. 

'  To  apuk  ont  of  Ihe  oommon  «jlo,  snperior  (o  Ihe  vnljfiir,  in 
illiniDn  to  lbs  better  ireta  vrani  on  bolidijB.  So  in  K.  Uenrj 
IV.  P.  1. 

Wilfa  msny  hotiday  and  ladj  (enni'. 

■  Alluding  to  nn  ancieKt  FOEtom  .moDErnjIic.  of  Irjinj  whether 

thoj  should  snceeed  wilh  their  miitreues  hy  carrting;  the  ffluwer 

mlled  backAn-'t  buitans  in  their  poakels.    They  jiiil|;ed  of  their 

goad  or  bid  inoceBs  bj  their  graniag  or  not  groniog  there. 

pfarue  for  being  nniuarried. 

<  i  e.  Fottnne  or  poaiesiioni.     So.  id  Twelfth  Night : 

m  nuked''  >rBieiil  with  joa- 

Hold,  Ihei  'F.' 
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« 

Master  doctor,  you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  master 
Page; — And  you,  Sir  Hugh. 

ShaL  Well,  fare  you  well: — we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 
Caius,  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 
Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host 
Ford,  [Aside,']   I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- 
wine^  first  with  him;  I'll  make  him  dance.     Will 
you  go,  gentles? 

All,  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exev/nt. 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs,  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs,  Page,    Quickly,   quickly:    Is  the  buck- 
basket — 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  warrant : — ^What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  basket, 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brewhouse ; 

^  Canary  is  the  name  of  a  dance  as  well  as  of  a  wine.  Ptpe-wme 
is  wine,  not  from  the  bottle  bat  the  pipe  or  cask.  The  jest  con- 
sists in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which  signifies  both  a  cask  of 
wine  and  a  musical  instrument. — '  I'll  give  him  j^e  wine,  which 
will  make  him  dance,* 


and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and 
(without  any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket 
on  your  shoulders:  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all 
haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters '  in  Datcfact 
mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close 
by  the  Thames'  side. 

Mrg.  Page.  You  will  do  it  1 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they 
lack  no  direction:  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you 
are  called.  lExeimt  Servants. 

Mn.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Eater  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket"?  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Roh.  My  master  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back 
door,  mistress  Ford;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent  ^,  have  you 
been  true  to  us? 

Rob,  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it;  for,  he 
swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrt.  Page.  Thou  art  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose, — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so: — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Eri(  Mrs.  Page. 


'  A  stuffed  puppet  ihnrv a 


at 

i 
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Mrs.-  Ford.  60  to  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watry  pumpion; — ^we'll 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays  ^. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel^? 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ; 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blessed 
hour ! 

Mrs,  Ford,  O  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead :  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs,  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal,  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
other ;  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia- 
mond :  Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  ^  of  the  brow, 
that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-vaUant,  or  any 
tire  of  Venetian  admittance*^. 

Mrs,  F&rd,  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal,  By  the  lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so : 
thou  would'st  make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the 
firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  mo- 

^  i.  e.  honekt  women  from  loose  ones.  The  word  Puita  in  Italian 
signifies  botii  a  jay  and  a  loose  woman.    So,  in  Cymbeline : 

"  some  jay  of  Italy 

Whose  mother  was  her  punting/'  &c. 

^  This  is  the  first  line  in  the  second  song  of  Sidney's  Astrophel 
and  Stella. 

^  First  folio : — beauiy, 

^  That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dress  worn  by  the  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  Venice,  or  approyed  by  them.  In  how  mach  request  the 
Venetian  tire  or  head-dress  was  formerly  held,  appears  from  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1624.  **  Let  her  haye  the  Spanish 
gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliments  and  endowments." 
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tion  to  thy  gait,  id  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  iffoi-tune  thy  foe^  were  not:  nature 
is  thy  friend :  Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing;  in 

JFal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade  "^ 
thee,  tliere's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  \ 
I  canuot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  Uke  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury  ^  in  simple-time;  I  cannot:  but  I  love  thee; 
none  but  thee;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mn.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir;  I  fear  you' 
love  mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter  ^°-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  aa 
tfae  reek  of  a  lime-kiln  ^'. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 
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Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [vnthin.']  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford ! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me;  I  will  ensconce  m& 
behind  the  arras  ^^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so ;  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
done  ?  You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are 
undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas!  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page,  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house, 
l>y  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder. — [Aside.'\ — Tis  not  so, 
I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 

*^  The  spaces  left  between  the  walls  and  wooden  frames  on 
which  the  tapestry  was  hung,  were  not  more  commodions  to  our 
ancestors,  than  to  the  authors  of  ancient  dramatic  pieces. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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haye  such  a.  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  Imlf  Windsor  at  bis  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you : 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it: 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Se  not  amazed :  call  all  your  senses  to  you  ; 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 

Mrfi.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  friend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  & 
thousand  pouud,  be  were  out  of  the  house, 

Mrg.  Page.  For  shame,  sever  stand,  you  had  ra- 
ther, and  yoa  had  rather:  your  husband's  here  at 
hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house 
you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceired 
me! — Look,  here  is  a  basket;  if  he  be  of  any  rea- 
sonable stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  and  throw 
foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking: 
Or,  it  is  wbi ting-time  1',  send  him  by  yonr  two  men 
to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  Wbat 
shall  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't ;  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  see't  I 
I'll  in,  I'll  in  ;^ — ^foUow  your  friend's  counsel: — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page. 'What'.  Sir  John  Falstaff  1  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  lore  thee,  and  none  but  thee'*;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'll  never. 

[He  ^oe^  into  the  basket ;  tkey  ctmer  kim  witk 
foul  linen. 

"  Bleachbg  lime. 

"  These  words,  nfaick  are  chaiacteiisiic  and  spokfii  la  Mra, 
Page  aaide,  deserre  to  be  restored  from  the  old  quarto.  He  bai 
used  tbe  same  wordj  before  to  Mrs.  Ford. 
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Mrs,  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy : 
Call  you  men,  mistress  Ford: — You  dissembling 
knight ! 

Mrs,  Ford,  What,  John,  Robert,  John !  [ExU 
Robin ;  Re-enter  Servants.]  60  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staflF^?  look,  how 
you  drumble^^:  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in 
Datchet  mead^^;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  with- 
out cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me 
be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it. — How  now?  whither 
bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck!  Buck!  buck!  buck?  Ay,  buck?  I  warrant 
you,  buck;  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear. 
[Exeunt  Servants  with  the  basket.]     Gentlemen,  I 

^^  A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  cowl  or  tab  with  two  handles  to 
fetch  water  in.  "  BicoUo,  a  cowU'Staffe  to  carie  behind  and  before 
with,  as  they  use  in  Italy  to  carie  two  buckets  at  once." — Florio*s 
Dictionary,  1598, 

'^  To  drumble  and  drone  meant  to  move  sluggishly.  To  drum- 
ble,  in  Devonshire,  means  to  matter  in  a  sallen  and  inarticulate 
▼oice.  A  drumble  drone,  in  the  western  dialect  signifies  a  drone 
or  humble-bee.  That  master  genius  of  modem  times,  who  knows 
so  skilfully  how  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  his  fable  is  laid,  has  adopted  this  word 
in  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  vol.  ii.  p.  298 :— "  Why  how  she 
drumbles — I  warrant  she  stops  to  take  a  sip  on  the  road." 

^7  Dennis  observes  that,  '  it  is  not  likely  Fdstaff  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  carried  to  Datchet  mead,  which  is  half  a  mile  from 
Windsor ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  coold  not  carry  him,  if  he  made 
any  resistance." 
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have  dreamed  to-night;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream. 
Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chftmbers, 
search,  seek,  find  out:  I'll  wanant  we'll  unkeDnel 
the  fox  T — Let  me  atop  this  way  first ; — So,  now 
uncape 'K 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented '.  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  mast«r  Page. — -Up,  gentlemen;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.    [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jea- 
lousies. 

Cairn.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  see  the  issue 
of  liis  search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caivs. 

Mrs,  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  io  > 
this? 

Mr».  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your- 
husband  asked  who'^was  in  the  basket! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hanghim,  dishonest  rascal!  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  sper 
cial  suspicion  of  FalstafF's  being  here;  for  I  never 
saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that:  And  we 
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will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  disso- 
lute disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mm.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment? 

Mn.  Page.  We'll  do  it;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  FoRD,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compitss. 

Mri.  Page.  Heard  you  that? 

3Irs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace; — You  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  ao. 

3Irs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts  ? 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 
ter Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  Judgment. 

Caiv*.  By  g'ar,  nor  I  too;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  I  are  you  not  ashamed  1 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
ould  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  sutFer  for  it, 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
s  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caiui.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 
Y  2  , 
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Ford.  Well; — I  promised  yoo  a  diirn^ : — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardoo  me;  I 
will  bereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife ; — Come,  mistress  Page ;  I  [way 
yoo  pardon  me;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  well 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  momiiig  to 
my  house  to  breakfast;  after,  we'll  a  birding  toge- 
ther ;  I  bare  a  line  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

£ra.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caiu*.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

EtM.  In  your  teeth :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now  remembrance  to-morrow, 
wn  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

CaiuM.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  rit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

SCEN'E  ry.     A  Room  in  Page's  Hotue. 

Enter  Fknton  ajtd  Mistress  Anne  Page, 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Ajme.  Alas  I  bow  then? 

F^t.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 
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.   Arnrije.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent,  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth^ 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love:  still  seek  it,  sir; 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

[  Tkey  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  a»rf  Mrs.  Quickly. 

ShaL  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't^:  slid,  tis 
but  venturing. 

SIiaL  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me:  I  care  not 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

^  Some  light  may  be  giyen  to  those  who  shall  endeayoar  to  cal- 
culate the  increase  of  English  wealth,  by  obsenring  that  Latymer, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's 
prosperity,  '*  that  though  bat  a  yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five 
poands  each  for  their  portion."  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth, 
seven  hundred  poands  were  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as 
made  all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affection  of  Be- 
linda. No  poet  will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  less  than 
fifty  thoasand.     Below  we  have : 

*  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  favoured  faolts 
Looks  handsome  in  thre^  hundred  poands  a  year.' 
^  A  shaft  was  a  long  arrow,  and  a  bolt  a  thick  short  one.    The 

proverb  probably  means  "  I'll  make  something  or  other  of  it.*^| 

will  do  it  by  some  means  or  other." 
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Anne.  I  come  to  bim. — This  is  roy  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
[Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton '!  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  tbou 
faadst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne; — my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him : — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  Jest,  bow  my  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  ray  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any  wo- 
man in  Gloucestershire. 

Siutl.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slim.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  ^, 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Skat.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Skal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne,  Now,  master  Slender. 

Skn.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  19  your  will? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od'a  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed !  1  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 
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Arme,  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions ;  if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole^!  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your  father ;  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page,  Now,  master  Slender :-— Love  him,  daugh* 
ter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Feat,  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page,  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in  :-<^ 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Q^^ck.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners^ 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not. retire:  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

^  This  is  a  proverbial  expression  of  frequent  oocnrrenoe.  The 
apparent  signification  here  is :  '  Happiness  be  his  portion  who 
sacceeds  best,'  bat  the  general  meaning  of  the  phrase  may  be  in- 
terpreted :  '  Let  his  portion  or  lot  be  happj  man/  DoU  is  the 
pa^t  participle  and  past  tense  of  the  A.  s.  verb  DaUm,  to  deal,  to 
divide,  to  distribute. 
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Atme.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond*' 

fool. 
Mrs.  Page,  I  mean  it  not;  I  aeek  you  a  better 

husband. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  tnoster  doctor. 
Anne.  Alus,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth,     1 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.  -^ 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good 
master  Fen  ton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy. 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  lind  lier,  so  am  I  afiected; 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exevnt  Mrs.  Pagb  and  Ahnb. 
Fenl.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress;  farewell,  Nan. 
Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now: — Nay,   said  I, 
will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  aphysi- 
cian  ?  Look  on  master  Fenton : — this  is  my  doing. 
Pent.  I  thank  tliee;  and  1  pray  thoe,  once*  to- 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring ;  There's  for  thy  pains. 
[Eat. 
Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.     But  yet,  1  would 
ray  master  had  mistress  Anne;  or  I  would  master 
Slender  had  her;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fen- 
ton had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three; 
for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  aa  my 
word;  but  speciously*'  for  master  Fenton.     Well, 
T  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from 
my  two  mistresses :  What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack^  it? 
[Exit. 
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SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

FaL  60  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames  ?  Well ;  if  I  be  served  such 
another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse^  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter:  and  you  may 
know  by  my  size,  thatj[  have  a.  Idod-ofjalaciityJiL. 
sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
"down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for  the 
water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
been,  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-^ter  Bardolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

FaL  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins. 
Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chalices  ^ :  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

1  Pity.  «  Cup». 
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Bar.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal,  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-spemi  in  my 
brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now? 

Q^ick.  Many,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  full  of 
ford. 

Q^^ck,  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not 
her  fault;  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal,  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  wo- 
man's promise. 

Q^ick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir^  for  it,  that  it  woilld 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding;  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Fah  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so ;  and  bid 
her  think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick,  I  will  tell  her. 

Fah  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal,  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick,  Peace  be  with  you,  sir!  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within;  I  like  his  money  well. 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  sir  I 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 
Ford.  That,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 
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Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you;  I  was 
at  her  faouae  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  air! 

Pal.  Very  ill-fa vouredly,  inaster  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  air?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook;  butthepeakingcomuto, 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling;  in  a  continual 
'larum  of  Jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  oitr 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Fm-d.  What,  while  you  were  there? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford'a 
wife's  distraction',  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck- 
basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me 
m  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  vUIanous  smell,  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there? 

Fat.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.     Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 

*  M,  Mason  propoMi  lu  read  directinH,  bul  jierhipg  the  i:h»Bge 
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of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes 
to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders; 
met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door;  who 
asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket :  I  quaked  fur  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he 
should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well;  on 
went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul 
clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I 
suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths ;  first,  an 
intoleraUe  fright,  to  be  detected  with*  a  jealous 
rotten  bellwether:  nest,  to  be  compassed  hke  a 
good  bilbo  ^,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in, 
like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clones  that 
fretted  in  their  own  grease :  think  of  that, — a  man 
of  my  kidney, — think  of  that;  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and Tj 
thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And~^ 
in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  1  was  more  than 
half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot, 

'  With,  by,  and  op  were  nsed  imiiscriininalelj  wilh  mocii 
licence  by  onr  Biicestors.  Thas  ia  a  tiDbaequ«nl  passage  ofthu 
pUjwehave:— 

'  [  Booner  «ould  soepect  the  bud  icith  cold.' 
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in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  of  that; — 
hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for 
my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then 
is  desperate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding : 
I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meet- 
ing; 'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it?  I  will  then  address^  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Gome  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure, 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed;  and  the  conclu- 
sion shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  Adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake;  awake,  master 
Ford ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to  have 
linen,  and  buck-baskets! — Well,  I  will  proclaim 
myself  what  I  am:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he 
is  at  my  house :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impos- 
sible he  should;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfjpenny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box:  but,  lest  the  devil 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  im- 
possible places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me 
tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  pro*- 
verb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 

^  Make  myself  read j* 
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ACT  ^^^1 

SCENE  I.     The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and 

William. 

Mri.  Page.  Isheatmaster  Ford's  already,  think'st 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  tbis ;  or  will  be  presently : 
but  truly,  be  is  very  courageous'  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by;  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school :  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tia  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hvgh  Evans. 
How  now.  Sir  Hugh?  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart  1 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  piay  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Em.  Come  hither,  Wilham;  hold  up  your  head; 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah;  hold  up  your  head; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eca.  Peace  yourtattlmgs.   What is/oiV, William? 
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Will,  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
poulcats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman;  I  pray 
you  peace.     What  is  lapis,  William? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  Noy  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  Wfl- 
liam,  that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singtdariter,  nomvnativo,  hie,  Iubc, 
hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog;  pray  you,  mark : 
genitivo,  hujus:  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 

Will.  Accusative,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
Accusative,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William;  focative  is  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William? 

Will.  Genitive  case? 

Eva,  Ay. 

Will.  Genitivo, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny^s  case !  fie  on  her ! 
— never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

z2 
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Eva.  Tor  shamn,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  iU  to  teach  the  child  such  words : 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  honim: — fie 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  tlie 
genders?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  crealures  as 
I  would  desires. 

Mn.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva,  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

WiU.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eon.  It  is  ki,  ha,  cod;  if  you  forget  your  Aips, 
your  has,  and  your  coda,  you  must  be  preeches*. 
Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mn.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  aprag'  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Eat  Sm 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  [Exeatit. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Ford's  Home. 

Eater  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 

my  sufferance:  I  see,  you  are  obsequious'  in  your 

love,  and  I  profess  your  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth; 

not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  ofSce  of  love. 


Breeched,  i.e.  flogged. 
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but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  camplcment,  and  cere- 
mony of  it.    But  are  you  sure  of  your  huabnnil  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrf.  Page.  [ictiAm.]  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mn.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheait?  who's  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mr».  Page.  Indeed? 

Mn.Ford.  No,  certainly ; — speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Wby7 

Mfg.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  limes ^  again:  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing. Peer  oat, peer  aat^!  that  any  madness,  I  erer 
yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  civihty,  and  pa- 
tience, to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now :  I  am  glad  { 
the  fat  knight  is  not  here.  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here ; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 

=  Le-lnmoj,  frrniy. 
■oail  to  pntJi  forth  his  homg: 
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from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  faia 
suspicion:  but  I  am  gUd  the  knight  is  not  here; 
DOW  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  P^e? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by;  at  street  end;  he  will  be  , 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mn.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  7 
— Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  1  how  should 
I  bestow  him?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again? 

Re-enter  FalstAPF. 

Fat.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols^,  that  none  shall  issue 
out ;  otherwise  you  might  shp  away  ere  he  came. 
But  what  make*  you  here? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do? — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  used  to  discharge 
their  birdiug- pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole, 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrt.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  cofier,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract^  for  the  remembrance  of  such 


ro  bandred 


*  This  is  one  of  Sba 
inced  pistols  ia  Pericl 
eira  Mme  Christ. 

'  This  phrase  has  b 
is  Yoa  Like  It.  in  the 

speare's  anaehronis 
s,  in  the  reign  of  A 

eea  already  notice 
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'Now. 
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places,  and  ^oea  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  do 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John.    Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something:  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford,  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford',  has  a  gown  above, 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  wdl  serve  him  i  she's 
as  big  as  he  is:  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat^,  and 
her  mutHer  too :  Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstafp. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her, 

'  InIheearlj4toitis:  •■Mymaid'aanntCiHian  of  Brentford." 
'  A  HbI  eomposed  of  Ihe  weaver's  lufla  or  ihrams,  or  of  »erj 

rnatse  cloth.     A  muffl/r  was  a  pnrt  al  female  attire  wbicb  odI; 

covered  (he  lower  part  of  the  faro. 
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Mn.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband'H 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelli- 
gence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  do<M 
with  it,  as  they  did  lasL  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  hut  he'll  be  here  presently; 
let's  go  dress  him  hke  the  witch  of  Brentford^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  111  first  direct  my  men,  what  thejr 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 
for  him  straight.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet  I  we  cao- 
not  misuse  him  enough.         , 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too :  \ 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  aud  laugh;  \ 

Tis  old  but  true,  Slill  swine  eat  all  the  draff. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants, 
Mr».  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on 
your  shoulders;  your  master  is  hard  at  door;  if  he 
bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him,  quickly  despatch. 

1  Sen.  Come,  come,  take  it  up.  {Exit. 

2  Sere.  Fray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

1  Serf.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  muck 
lead. 

"  Tbis  nld«itch  Jjl  or  Gillian  of  Breatrord  aeeuiB  to  have  been 
a  cLaracler  wall  knowu  in  popular  story  at  tbe  time-  '  Jjl  of 
Brentford'.  Testament'  wss  [irinled  by  Copland  long  before,  and 
Luiebain  eauueretes  it  aa  in  the  oolleotian  of  CapL  Coi,  tba 
muoa,  no»  well  koown  to  all,  from  tlic  meotion  o(  bim  in  Uu 
rumanco  of  Kenilworth. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again? — Set  down 

the  basket,  villain: — Somebody  call  my  wife: 

You,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here ! — O,  you 
panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  ging^^,  a  pack, 
a  conspiracy  against  me :  Now,  shall  the  devil  be 
shamed.  What !  wife,  I  say !  come,  come  forth ;  be- 
hold what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,thispasses^^!  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog! 

^uil.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  in- 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Gome  hither,  mistress 
Ford ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband ! — I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. 

Come  forth,  sirrah.  [Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs,  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why  ? 

Ford»  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out.  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 

*^  Gang.  **  Sarpasses,  or  goes  bejond  all  bounds. 


basket;  Why  may  not  he  be  there  agaia?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is:  my  intelligence  is  true;  my 
jealousy  is  reasonable :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  liaea. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  iiud  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  Sea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford;  this  wrongs  you'=. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is  Jea- 
lousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain.  ' 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  bouse  this  one  time ;  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, letme  for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let  thein 
say  of  me.  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hol- 
low walnut  for  his  wife's  leman  '^.     Satisty  me  once 

Mrs.  Forrf.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page!  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman  down;  my  husband  will  come, 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman!  What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrg.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  I 
Have  1  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do  not 
know  what'^  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune  telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells, 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  '*  as  this  is ;  beyond 

our  element;   we  know  nothing. Come  down, 

you  witch,  you  hag  you;  come  down,  I  say, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband; — good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  womau. 

"  i.e.  "ThisUhelnw  jonr  cliar»clcr,  >in«orthjof  jon.' 
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Enter  Falstaff  in  womevCs  clothes,  led  by 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs,  Page,  Gome,  mother  Pratt,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford,  111  prat  her: Out  of  my  door,  you 

witch!  [beats  him]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  you  ronyon^*!  out!  out!  I'll  conjure  you, 
I'll  fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs,  Page,  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  he  will  do  it; — Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford,  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ; 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech 
you,  follow;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy ;  if  I 
cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail  ^^,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again. 

Page,  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further: 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs,  Page,  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass  that  he  did  not; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs,  Page,  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hang  o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  ser- 
vice. 

Mrs.  Ford,  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  woman-hood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

'^  Means  mach  the  same  as  scaU  or  scab,  from  Rogneuse,  Fr. 
^^  Expressions  taken  from  the  chase.     Trail  is  the  scent  left 
by  the  passage  of  the  game.     To  cry  out  is  to  open,  or  bark, 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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Mrt.  Paffe.  Tile  spirit  of  wantooness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him;  if  the  devit  have  him  not  in  fee- 
ftimple,  with  fine  and  recovery ",  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste '",  attempt  us  again. 

Mm.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  W9 
have  served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means;  if  it  be  but  to- 
scrape  the  ligures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvictuous  fat 
knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant  they'll  have  him  publickly 
shamed:  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period^ 
to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  pubhckly  shamed. 

Mm.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape 
it  r  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeiaii. 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Bardolpu. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-murrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

HoKt.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  se- 
cretly? Ihearnot  of  him  in  the  court:  Letme  speak 
with  the  g-entlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Sard.  Ay,  sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Hruit.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  I'll  make 
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them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests:  they  must  come  off^^;  I'll  sauce  them; 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Ford's  Hmse. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva,  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page,  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford,  Pardon  me,  wife:   Henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold^. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more,    i 

Be  not  as  Extreme  in  submission,  J 

As  in  offence; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford,  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page,  How !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight!  fie,  fie;  he'll  never  come. 

Eva,  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers ; 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman; 

^  To  come  off  is  to  pay,  to  come  doum  (as  we  now  say),  with  a 
sam  of  money.    It  \h  a  phrase  of  frequent  occnrrence  in  old  plays. 

*  The  reading  in  the  text  was  Mr.  Rowe's.  The  old  oopiei 
read  *  I  rather  will  suspect  the  san  with  gold.* 
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methiaks  there  should  be  terrors  io  him,  that  he 
Hhould  not  come;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mn.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  youll  use  him  when 
ho  conies. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mm.  Pat/e.  There  ia  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Dolh  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes^  the  cattle; 
And  makes  milch'kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chaia 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner: 
You  have  heard  of  such  aspirit;  and  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld^ 
Keceived,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak^; 
But  what  of  tWs  ? 

'  To  take  signlliee  to  niit  or  ifrili;  aitli  a  duerue,  lo  blatl. 


No  Tiirj  tatei,  no  nitoh  boa  power  to  Dharm." 
"  or  B  horse  tbal  is  taies.  A  bone  llial  U  bentt  of  Ilia  CeeKag, 
iDoviog,  or  stirring,  ia  said  ia  he  taiin,  and  in  Booth  so  he  is,  in 
Ihat  he  is  arrested  by  so  lillaiuoiis  a  diseue ;  jet  some  rurien, 
oat  well  UDderstsnding  the  groond  of  the  disease,  conster  the 
word  (aken  (o  he  stricken  bj  some  planel,  or  evil  ipiiit,  whioh  i( 
raise."— C.  vii.  MuTkiam  on  Horiei,,  1S05.  ThusalbO  in  Honnui'i 
Vulgaria,  1S19.     "  He  is  (otsK.or  benoraed.     Attooilos  est." 

'  Old  age. 

*  The  tree  which  nas  hj  tradition  shown  as  Heme's  oak ;  be- 
ilallj  ducajed,  was  cut  down  hj  his  late  majesty's  order  in 
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Mrs,  Ford,  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page,  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mrs,  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes  ^,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused^  song;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch^  the  unclean  knight; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs,  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 


«  Elf,  hobgoblin. 

^  Some  diffused  song,  appears  to  mean  some  obscure  strange 
song.  In  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsej  the  word  occurs  in  this 
sense  :  *'  speak  you  Welsh  to  him :  I  doubt  not  bat  thy  speech 
shall  be  more  diffuse  to  him,  than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee.'' 
Cotgraye  explains  diffused  by  the  French  diffus,  espars,  obscure, 
and  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  1584,  1  find  obscurum  interpreted 
'  obscure,  difficalt,  DIFFUSE,  hard  to  understand.'  Skelton  uses 
diffuse  several  times  for  strange  or  obscure ;  for  instance,  in  the 
Crown  of  Laurel : 

"  Perseus  pressed  forth  with  problems  diffuse,** 

^  To-finch:  to  has  here  an  augmentative  sense,  like  be  has  since 
bad :  eUl  was  generally  prefixed,  Spenser  has  all  to-toru,  all  to-rent, 
&c.  and  Milton  in  Comns  all  to-ruffled* 

A  A  2 
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Let  the  supposed  faires  pinch  him  sound". 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mn.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves;  dis-horn  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva,  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours; 
and  I  will  be  like  a  Jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I'll  go  buy  them 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  tlie  queen  of  all  the 
fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ! — and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  [Aside.]  Go,  send  to  Fal- 
Btalf  straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he'll  come. 
Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that:  Go,  get  us  pro- 
perties ^, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it:  It  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries, 

\_Exeu3it  Page,  Ford,  and  EvANs. 
Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 

'  Staati,  fur  souniUy,  the  adjeFlive  used  m  art  adierb. 
"  Proptrtia  are  li<l]e  incideolal  necessBriea  lo  a  Ibeatre:  trict- 
inQ  i>  disss  or  ornamenl. 
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And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  mouey'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 
[Ent. 

SCENE  V.     A  Roma  in  the  Garter  /n«. 
Ettler  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-skin?  speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  air,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
hisstanding-bed,  and  truckle-bed^;  'tig  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Go, 
kuock  and  call;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophagi' 
nian-  unto  thee:  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  au  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  in- 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman !  the  knight  may  be 
robbed:  I'll  call.— Bully  knight!  Bully  Sir  John ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military:  Ait  thou  there?  it 
is  thine  host,  tiiine  Ephesiau,  calls. 

Fal.  [above.]  How  now,  mine  host? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian~Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman ;  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fye ! 
privacy  ?  fye ! 

'  TbeusnalfnniitiireofchHinbfrs,  Bt  tbtttimP,  nonailimiJini;- 
bed,  under  wbich  was  a  Irochk,  truckle,  or  ra-niug  b^  :  from 
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Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  womaa 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marr^',  was  it,  mus cle- shell ' ;  What 
would  you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
her,  seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir, 
whether  one  Kym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain, 
had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man 
tliat  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozeoeil 
him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  wo- 
man herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with 
her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick.  --^  ■ 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir.         \  ^ 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest.  -i  ' 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no :  Go ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal.  Ay,  Sir  Tike ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim,  I  tJiank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

"  He  csili  puoT  Simple  atuscle-ilicll,  because  he  bIsdiIs  witli  b[ii 
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Host,  Thou  art  clerkly  *,  thou  art  clerkly.  Sir  John : 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fai,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid^ 
for  my  learning. 

EtUer  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir!  cozenage !  mere  cozenage ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire;  and  set 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain : 
do  not  say,  they  be  fled;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  SijR  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  yoti 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs ;  and 
it  is  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened:  Fare 
you  well.  [EdU 

*  i.  e.  Scholar-like. 

^  To  pay,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  signified  to  heat;  in  which  sense 
it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  familiar  language :  '  Seyeh  of  the  ele- 
ven I  paid,*  says  Falstafi^,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  1. 
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Enter  Doctor  Caius, 

Caiut.  Vere  is  mine  Ho»t  de  Jarterre. 

Ho»t.   Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity, 
doubtful  dileinnia. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat:  but  it  is  tell-a 
dat  you  make  grand  preparations  for  a  duke  de  Jar-  J 
many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  u  1 
know  to  come;  I  tell  you  for  good  vill:  adieu- 

[Ent. 

Host.  IJueand  cry,  villain,  go: — assist  me,  knight; 
I  am  undone :— fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  1  am 
undone!  [Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph.^ 

Fal.    I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;    I 
for  I  have  been  cozeo'd  and  beaten  too.    If  it  abouI^_J 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  trans- 
formed, and  how  my  transformation  hath  beeu  washed 
and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,     ( 
drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me;  M 
I  warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  line  wits,  I 
till  I  were  as  crestfallen  as  a  dried  pear.     I  never     ' 
prospered   since  I  forswore   myself  at  Primero\  . 
Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  \ 
prayers,  I  would  repent. —  ' 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 
Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Qitick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 
Fal  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  bis  dam  th9 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villanous 
-  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 
Quick.  Andhavenot  they  suflered?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant, speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good 

'  Primcro  was  Ihe  fashioiiBLIe  jame  nl  <^ni  lij  in  Sbakspcars'» 
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heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue !  I 
waa  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  I  was  Uke  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch 
of  Brentford;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of 
wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman 
delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick,  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber ;  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content.   Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat. 
Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together  h — * 
Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that     I 
you  are  so  crossed.  \J 

Fal,  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.     Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host,  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host,  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser), 
JGven  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
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Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  agreat  scene:  the  unage  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  letter. 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  miue  host: 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here';  in  wliich  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  many :  she  hath  consented : 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  hkewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor ; — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him:— her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded). 
That,  quaint-  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  vrith  him. 
Host.    Which  means  she  to  deceive?  father  c 
mother? 
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Fent.  Bothy  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host,  Well,  husband  your  device ;  I'll  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent,  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ;. 
Besides,  111  make  a  present  recompense.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling; — go. 111 

hold^:  This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go ;  they  say,  there  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death. — ^Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal,  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your 
head  and  mince  ^.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

JE»^er  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook?  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed? 

*  Keep  to  the  time. 

^  i.  e.  walk:  to  mnee  signified  to  walk  with  affected  delicacy. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like 
a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Bi'ook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave,  Ford, 
her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy 
in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy,  ~ 
will  tell  you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook, 
I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because 
I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttled  I  am  in  haste;  go 
along  with  me;  I'll  tell  you  all,  master  Brook. 
Since  I  plucked  geese  *,  played  truant,  and  whipped 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately. 
Follow  me :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I 
will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. — Follow:  Strange 
things  in  hand,  master  Brook  !  follow.        \^Exe»nt. 

SCENE  II.      Windnar  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come;  we'll  couch  i'lhe  castle- 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remem- 
ber, son  Slender,  my  danghter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  witii  her,  an 
we  have  a  nay-word  "^  how  to  know  one  another, 
come  fo  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum ;  she  cries 
budget;  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shttl.  That's  good  too :  But  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget;  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirita  will 

*  An  alluflion  to  Ihe  Boot  of  Job,  e.  tii.  v.  0. 

'  M;  daja  are  swirter  tima  a  weaver's  shuttle.' 
'  Tn  strip  a  living  goose  of  ill  feallien  nas  lonaeAj  id  ac 

'  Watohword, 
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become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil  ^,  and  we  shall  know 
him  by  his  horns.   Let's  away ;  follow  me.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green;  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch  it 
quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park ;  we  two  must  go 
together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marry- 
ing my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  litde 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the 
very  instant  of  Falstaff 's  and  our  meeting,  they  will 
at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs,  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their 
lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to 
the  oak !  [Exeunt. 

^  Page  indirectly  allndes  to  Falstaff,  who  was  to  haye  horns  on 
his  head. 
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SCENE  IV.      Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Fairies. 

Eva.   Trifa,  trib,  fairies;   corae;   and  remember 

your  parts  :  be  pol<i,  I  pray  you ;  foUow  me  iDto  the 

pit;  and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid 

you;  Come,  come;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  buck's  head  on, 
Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me; — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa;  love  set  on  thy  horns — O  powerful  love ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man;  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — You  were  also,  Jupi- 
ter, a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda; — O,  omnipotent 
love !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complesion  of 
a  goose  ? — A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; 
— O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault  I  and  then  another  fault 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove ;  a  foul 
fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor 
men  do?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag;  and 
the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest:  send  me  a  cool 
rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tal- 
low'?   Who  comes  here?  my  doe? 

Eater  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  ait  thou  there,  my  deer  T 
my  male  deer  ? 

I  Thii  is  tecbnicgl.  '  During  the  time  of  tfaeir  rul  the  huts 
live  wilh  sqihII  soalenance. — The  ted  mHshrooniB  belpeth  well  to 
malie  them  pysie  their  greaoe  Ihrj  are  then  in  an  lebement  heat." 
—TurhtrvilU's  Boot  of  Huntlna,  U7S. 
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Fai.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves;  hail  kissing-comfits^  and  snow  eringoes ;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation^,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal,  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck  ^,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow*  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman^?  ha!  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page,  Alas!  What  noise? 

Mrs,  Ford,  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal,  What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.  pUge.  }  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  [^^  ^^  ^-^^ 

Fal,  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

'  The  sweet  potato  was  nsed  in  England  as  a  delicacy  long 
before  the  introdaction  of  the  common  potato  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigli  in  1586.  It  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
restoring  decayed  vigour.  The  kissing-comfits  were  principally 
made  of  these  and  eringo  roots,  and  were  perfumed  to  make  the 
breath  sweet.  G^rarde  attributes  the  same  yirtues  to  the  common 
potato  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Virginian  sort. 

^  i.  e.  like  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe. 

*  The  keeper.  The  shoulders  of  the  buck  were  among  his  per- 
quisites. 

^  The  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  forester.  It  is  here 
however  used  in  a  wanton  sense,  for  one  who  chooses  female  game 
for  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr ;  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  lirotker  and  othen, 
dressed  like  fairiei,  with  waxai  tapers  on  their 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white,    . 
You  moon-ghiae  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs**  of  fixed  destiny. 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality'''.- 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pitt,  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  ^ly 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  tires  tboufind'stunrak'd,  and  hearths UDSwept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  quet^n  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die : 
I'll  wink  and  couch :  No  man  their  works  must  eye. 
[Lies  down  uptm  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pede? — Go  you,  and  where  you 
tind  a  maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
liaise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy®, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  oryian-hein.  Warbarton  raidi  Diipi«B, 
sad  not  nitfaont  plaiisihilitj ;  oaphes  bein|;  mendnned  before  bk| 
■flenvuil.  MbIodb  tbiaki  it  mesas  morlsls  hj  birth,  bat  sdopted 
bj  Ibe  fsries :  arphani  io  reapect  of  tbeir  real  parents,  sod  oow 
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Quick.  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphea,  on  every  sacred  room; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower^: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fiuries,  look,  you  sing, 
like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring: 
The  expressure  liiat  it  hears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see; 
And,  Hmy  soil  qui  mal  y  patte,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  puq)le,  blue  and  while; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,  ^ 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee;     ,- 
Fwries  use  flowers  for  their  charactery  ^".  ) 

Away;  disperse:  But, 'till 'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  not  forget. 

Eca.  Pray  yon,  lock  hand  in  hand;  yourselves 
in  order  set: 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  a;uide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth". 


Plidy  infannB  DB  thai  the  Romuis  did  i>0  la  driieawBj  eiil 
'"  "Characleryi'is  swrilJBghj  eharaclers, or hj atnuge n 

—BtliokaTt  E«gtM  Expositor,  12ino.  leSS. 

"  Bj  lhi»  term  ii  merelj  meant  a  morlat  man,  in  contrai 

tioD  to  a  ipiril  of  the  eacth  nr  of  the  air,  auch  as  a  fair;  or 

It  wu  in  uu  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  ceutuiy  siuce,  uod  i 

horrowed  from  the  Saum  Middaa  Eard. 
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Fal.  Heaven  defend  me  ironi  that  Welsh  fairy! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  1 

Pist,  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd'^  even  in 

thy  birth. 
Quick.  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger-ead : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
-And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  ia  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
Pist.  A  trial,  come. 
Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[  Theij  bum  him  tcitk  their  tapen, 
Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Quick.  Cormpt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire 
About  him  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  trip,  stdl  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right;  indeed  be  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 

SONG. 
Fye  on  sinfvl  fantasy  f 
Fye  on  lust  and  luxui'y  ! 
Last  it  but  a  bhodyjire, 
Kindled  with  imchasle,  desire. 
Fed  in  heart;  whose  jlames  aspire, 
As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 
Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 
Pinch  him  for  his  villany; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  he  out. 
During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff.    Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in 

"  By  o'tr-Umktd  is  here  ineant  bewilchid  bj  an  eril  eje,  the 
word  ia  nt^d  in  that  sense  in  GlsnTilli  SBdiluoiimi  TriomphstD*, 
p.  95.  SleBTeni  emmeooaiy  inleipret*  il  •Slighted  u  aooB  u 
born.'     See  oole  on  ihe  Merabant  aC  Venice,  Act  iii.  80.  3. 
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green;  Slender  another  way,  and  takei  off  a  fairy 
in  white ;  and  Fenton  comen,  and  ateah  away  Mrs. 
Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  i»  made  wttAin. 
All  tlie  fairies  run  away.  FaistafF  ptt/&  off  hit 
buck's  head,  and  rises. 

EiterPAGE.FoRD,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

They  lay  Md  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  tbink,  we  have  watch'd 

Will  none  hut  Heme  the  hunt«r  serve  your  turn? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jeat 
no  higher  :~ 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ! 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes  " 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  air,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master 
Brook,  FalstafF's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave;  here 
are  bis  horns,  master  Brook :  And,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses  are 
arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck,  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my 
luve  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an 


1^  The  Eitremities  of  yokes  for  oien,  as  still  ased  ia  s«ienl 

resemble  harna.  In  Cotgrave'a  Diotionuj,  voce  JouELLES,  we 
have  'ArehedaT  yoieduinej;  vines  *o  under  propped  or  rashianed 
that  one  maj  go  ondEr  Ihe  middle  of  them.'  See  a!;ia  Hotton's 
Lalin,  Greek,  and  Bniflisb  Leiican,  15SS,  in  uoce  JircuH  ;  '  a  tiling 
mtAe  with  farka,  like  ■  gallowes,  m  riune  whereon  vines  va 
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Ford.  Ay,  anil  an  os  too;  bolh  the  proofs  are 
extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  wa 
four  times  iD  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  miad,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossncss  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  cif  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now, 
how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upoa 
ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaif,  serve  Got,  and  leave  yonf 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Firrd.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

£ca.Andleaveyouyourjealousie9too,Iprayyoiiw 

Ford.  I  wilt  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  til) 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  1  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er- 
reaching  as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  Shall  I  have  acoicomb  of  frize'*?  'lis  time  I 
were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly  ^ 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter  I  Have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  1 
Tliis  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late 
walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  thougti 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  die  devil  could 
have  made  you  our  delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  Sax? 

"  i.t.  a  rwil's  cap  made  onl  of  Welsh  materiils.  Wilea  wn  i 
famana  for  Ihis  dotb. 
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Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  aa  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications  and  to  taveniB, 
and  sack  and  wine,  and  metheglina,  and  to  drink- 
in  gs,  and  swearings  and  starings,  pribbles  and 
prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme;  you  have  the  start 
of  me;  I  am  dejected;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel'^;  i^orauce  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me'^:  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  atHictJon. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  well  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all's  forgiven  at  last. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shait  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee  " ;  Tell 
her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :    If  Anne  Page 

be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife. 

[Ande. 


'°  I^oRDce  iUeir  weighs  me  down,  and  oppresaea  me. 

"  Dr.  Jd1ib«ob  nmuk^.  ihal  Hie  two  plfls  are  eiMUenllT  a 
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Eater  S LENDER. 

Sen.  "Whoo!  ho!  ho!  fatlier  Page. 

Page.  Son!  how  eow?  how  now,  son?  have  you 
despatched  ? 

Slcn.  Despatched!— -ril  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Skn.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  Uibberly  boy.  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  bad  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Skn.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  bim. 

Page.  Why  this  ia  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments? 

Stea.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd  mum,  and 
she  cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Eva.  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but 
marry  hoys  ? 

Page.  0,  lam  vexed  at  heart;  What  shall  I  doT 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angiy ;  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  dean- 
ery, and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 
Caita.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened :  I  ha'  married  nn  gar^-on,  a  boy ;  vn  paUan, 
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by  a  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I 
am  cozened. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius,  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy ;  be  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor,  [Exit  Caius. 

F(yrd,  This  is  strange !  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page,  My  heart  misgives  me :  Here  comes  mas- 
ter Fenton. 

Enter  Penton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father!    good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender? 

Mrs,  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doc** 
tor,  maid? 

Pent,  You  do  amaze  ^^  her :  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  hgly^tbl^t  she  hath  comniittgd^ 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate^^and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
^Vhich  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

F(yrd,  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy : — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal,  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

*^  Confoand  ber  by  yonr  questions.  *^  Avoid. 

VOL.  1,  C  C 
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Page.  Well,  what  remedy?  Fentou,  heaven  give 
thee  joy! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  miiat  be  embrac'd- 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd  ^. 

Eva.  I  will  dance  and  oat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  nofurlher: — mas- 
ter Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  1 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Tord.  Let  it  be  so: — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
For  he  to-night  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.  [Exewnt. 

="  Young  and  old,  does  as  well  as  bncka.     He  alludes  to  Fen- 
tODs  liavilig  run  dovm  Anne  Page. 
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mer  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters,  appropriated  and  discri- 
minated, than  perhaps  can  be  foand  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  prodaced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage  the  efiect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  pro- 
vincial or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide '.  This 
mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can  confer  praise  only  on 
him  who  originally  discovered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either 
wit  or  judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly  from 
the  player,  but  its  power  in  as  kilful  mouth  even  he  that  despises 
it  is  unable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins  and 
ends  often,  before  the  oonclasion,  and  the  difierent  parts  might 
change  places  without  inconvenience ;  but  its  general  power,  that 
power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such, 
that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did  not 
think  it  too  soon  at  the  end.  Johnson. 


^  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  is  the  character  of  an 
Italian  Merchant  very  strongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation. 
Dr.  DodypoU,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  is,  like  Cains,  a  French 
physician.  This  piece  appeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  hero  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon 
as  the  antagonist  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is  cheated  of  his  mis- 
tress. In  several  other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  of 
Shakspeare's,  provincial  characters  are  introduced.  In  the  old 
play  of  Henry  V.  French  soldiers  are  introduced  speaking  broken 
English.  Steevens. 


THE  PASTORAL  BY  CH.  MARLOWE, 
Referred  to  Act  iii.  Sc,  1,  of  the  foregoing  Play, 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  mj  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  field. 
And  all  the  ori^gy  mountains  yield. 
There  will  we  sit  npon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocksy 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 
There  will  I  make  ^ee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 
A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  the  pretty  lambs  we  pull  j 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 
A  belt  of  straw,  fmd  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 
Shall  on  thy  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


"^MiHb  Bi&t;  or,  SSSj^at  §^ou  mdU 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Xhe  plot  of  this  admirable  Comedy  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  second  tale  in  a  collection  bj  Barnabe  Riche,  entitled, 
**  Rich  his  Farewell  to  the  Militarie  Profession/'  which  was  first 
printed  in  1583.  It  is  probably  borrowed  from  Les  Histoires 
Tre^iques  de  Bellefprest,  vol.  iy.  Hist.  Tii°^.  Belleforest,  as 
nsnal,  copied  Bandello.  In  the  fifth  eglog  of  Bamabj  Googe, 
pnblished  with  his  poems  in  1563,  an  incident  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  dake  sending  his  page  to  plead  his  caase  with  the 
lady,  and  the  lady  falling  in  love  with  the  page,  may  be  foond. 
Bat  Rich's  narration  is  the  more  probable  source,  and  resembles 
the  plot  more  completely.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
but  may  be  found  in  the  late  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  by 
Mr.  Boswell. 

The  comic  scenes  appear  to  Laie  been  entirely  the  creation  of 
the  poet,  and  they  are  worthy  of  his  transcendent  genins.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Shakspeare's  comedies. 
Dr.  Johnson  thoaght  the  natural  fatuity  of  Ague-cheek  hardly 
fair  game,  but  the  good-nature  with  which  his  folly  and  his  pre- 
tensions are  brought  forward  for  our  amusement,  by  humouring 
his  whims,  are  almost  without  a  spice  of  satire.  It  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  give  pleasure  by  exhibiting  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
his  foibles,  than  a  wish  to  give  pain  by  exposing  their  absurdity. 
*'  How  are  his  weaknesses  nursed  and  dandled  by  Sir  Toby  into 
something  '  high  fantastical'  when,  on  Sir  Andrew's  commendation 
of  himself  for  dancing  and  fencing.  Sir  Toby  answers — *  Where- 
fore are  these  things  hid  ?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain 
before  them  ?  Are  they  like  to  take  dust  like  Mistress  Mall's 
picture?  Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig !  I  would  not 
so  much  as  make  water  in  a  cinque-a  pace.    What  dost  thou 
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mean  ?  If  thii  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think  by  the  ex- 
cellent constitation  of  thy  leg,  it  was  framed  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard !'  How  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  clown  chirp  over 
their  cups ;  how  they  '  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  able  to 
draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver !' — What  can  be  better  than 
Sir  Toby's  unanswerable  answer  to  Malvolio :  '  Dost  thou  think, 
because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?' 
—We  have  a  friendship  for  Sir  Toby ;  we  patronize  Sir  Andrew ; 
we  have  an  understanding  with  the  clown,  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  Maria  and  her  rogueries ;  we  feel  a  regard  for  Malvolio,  and 
sympathize  with  his  gravity,  his  smiles,  his  cross-garters,  his 
yellow  stockings,  and  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  But  there  is 
son^ething  that  excites  in  us  a  stronger  feeling  than  all  this,  it  is 
Viola's  confession  of  her  love. 

Duke»  What's  her  history  ? 

Viola,  A  blank f  my  lord:  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  oonoealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

I>iijb«.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Viola,  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not. 

*'  Shakspeare  alone  conld  describe  the  effect  of  his  own  poetry : 

"  0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour.' 


» 


"  What  we  so  much  admire  here  is  not  the  image  of  Patience  on 
a  monument,  which  has  been  so  generally  quoted,  but  the  lines 
before  and  after  it,  **  They  ^ve  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love 
is  throned."  How  long  i^o  it  is  since  we  first  learnt  to  repeat 
them ;  and  still  they  vibrate  on  the  heart  like  the  sounds  which 
tlie  passing  wind  draws  from  the  trembling  strings  of  a  harp  left 
on  some  desert  shore !  There  are  other  passages  of  not  less  impas- 
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sioned  sweetness.  Such  is  Olivia's  address  to  Sebastian,  whom 
she  supposed  to  have  already  deceived  her  in  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage. 

'  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine : 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith; 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doiU}tful  soul 

May  live  at  peace, 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakspeare's  Songs  occurs  in 
this  play  with  a  preface  of  his  own  to  it. 

'  Duke.  0  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  af  love, 
Like  the  old  age.' 

"  After  reading  other  parts  of  this  play,  and  particularly  the 
garden  scene  where  Malvolio  picks  up  the  letter,  if  we  were  to 
say  that  Shakspeare's  genius  for  comedy  was  less  than  his  geniaa 
for  tragedy,  it  would  perhaps  only  prove  that  our  own  taste  in 
such  matters  is  more  saturnine  than  mercurial*.'' 


*  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  p.  250* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Orsino,  Duke  qf  Illyria. 

Sebastian,  a  young  Gentleman,  Brother  to  Viola. 
Antonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Curio         '  i  ^^^^^^^"''^  attending  on  the  Duke. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  of  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Malvouo,  Steward  to  Ohvia. 

OuYiA,  a  rich  Countess. 

Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke  * 

Maria,  Oliyia's  Woman. 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria;  and  the  Sea  Coast  near  it. 


TWELFTH    NIGHT; 

OR, 

WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords ;  Mn^dans  attending, 

Duke. 

If  musick  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.- 


That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south  ^, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour ^. — Enough;  no  more; 

'  The  old  copies  read  sound,  the  emendation  is  Pope's.  Rojve 
had  changed  it  to  wind.  In  Sidney's  Arcadia,  1590,  we  have^ 
'  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  «oul&-west  wind  which  comes  creeping 
oyer  flowery  fields.' 

^  Milton  has  very  sncoessfnlly  introduced  the  same  image  in 
Paradise  Lost : 

>         *  Now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  pdoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.' 

Shakspeare,  in  his  Ninty-ninth  Sonnet,  has  made  the  violet  the 
thief . 

'  The  forward  violet  thns  did  I  chide : 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thoa  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath.' 

Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ;  and  Thomson,  in  his 
Spring,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  epithet  a  dying  fall^ 
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Tis  not  BO  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  ! 

That  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

Iteceivetb  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 

Of  what  validity^  and  pitch  soever. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 

That  it  alone  is  high- fantastical^. 

Cur.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Car.  The  hart 

Ihike.  Wliy,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence; 
That  instant  was  I  lum'd  into  a  hart; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me^. — How  now  ?  what  news  from 

Enter  Valentine. 
Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  he  admitted. 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat^. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 

>  Value.  •  FaiitBBlkal  (o  Ihe  height. 

'  ShBltapeare  seems  to  tiink  men  cantioned  against  too  great 
familiaritj  with  forbidden  besntj  bj  the  fable  of  Acteon,  who  uw 
Diaai  DBked,  and  hu  torn  to  piecei  b;  his  hounds ;  aa  a  man 
indulging  his  ejea  or  his  imaginatioD  witb  a  vien  nf  a  woman  he 
cojuiot  gain,  ba»  his  heart  lorn  with  inceuaant  longing.  An  inter- 
pretation far  mora  elegant  aod  natara!  than  Lord  Bacon's,  who,  in 
his  Wisdom  of  Ihe  Ancients,  aapposes  this  story  to  wars  as  against 
Iriqiiiring  into  the  secrets  of  princes,  by  showing  that  those  who 
know  that  which  for  reasons  of  state  onght  lo  be  concealed  will 
be  detected  and  destroyed  by  tbeir  own  sercanls.  The  thoaght 
niaj  have  been  suggested  b;  Daniel's  Fifth  Sonnet,  in  his  Delia ; 
or  bjWhilnef's  Emblema,  IRSG.  p.  15;  and  a  pusage  in  Ihe 
Dedioation  \o  Aldington's  translation  of '  The  Golden  Aia  ot  Apa- 
Iflins,'  I6G6,  niaj  have  suggested  these. 

"  Heat  for  healed 
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But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh. 
And  lasting,  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke,  O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock'''  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her!  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart ^, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  9  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     The  Sea  Coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio,  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 
Cap.  lUyria,  lady. 

Vio,  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd: — What  think  you, 
sailors  ? 
Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  saved. 
Vio.  O  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance,  may 

he  be. 
Cap,  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 

'  So,  ID  Sidney's  Arcadia — *  the  flock  of  unspeakable  virtues.' 
^  The  liver t  brain,  and  heart  were  then  considered  the  seats  of 
passion,  judgment,  and  sentiments.     These  are  what  Shakspeare 
calls  her  sweet  perfections,  though  he  has  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed it. 

'  Self  king  signifies  selfsame  king,  i.  e.  one  and  the  same  king. 
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When  you,  and  Ihat  poor  nunil>er  saved  with  you. 

Hung  on  our  driving  boat',  I  saw  your  brother, 

Moat  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 

(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 

To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea. 

Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves. 

So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there's  gold: 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  ray  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'at  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio,  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature. 

As  in  his  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  najne? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Via.  Orsino !  T  have  heard  my  father  name  him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now, 

Or  was  so  very  late :  for  but  a  month 
Ago  I  went  from  hence;  and  then  'twas  fresh 
In  murmur  (as  you  know,  what  great  ones  do, 
The  less  will  prattle  of),  that  he  did  seek 
The  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelveraontii  since ;  then  leaving  hw 
Tn  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men, 

Vio.  0,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady : 

And  misht  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
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THl  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is  ^. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  111  pay  thee  bounteously. 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     Ill  serve  this  duke ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him^. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  musick. 
That  will  allow  ^  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  vni. 

Cap,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  111  be: 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see! 

Vio.  I  thank  thee :  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt. 

^  i. e.  'I  wish  I  might  not  be  made  public  to  the  world,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  my  birth  and  fortune,  till  I  have  gained  a 
ripe  opportunity  for  my  design.'  Johnsdn  remarks  that  'Viola 
seems  to  have  formed  a  deep  design  with  very  little  premeditation.' 
In  the  novel  upon  which  the  play  is  founded,  the  Dake  being 
driven  upon  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  by  a  tempest,  SiUot  the  dangh- 
ter  of  the  governor,  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  on  his  departure 
goes  in  pursuit  of  him.  All  this  Shakspeare  knew,  and  probably  in- 
tended to  tell  in  some  future  scene,  but  afterwards  forgot  it.  Viola, 
in  Act  ii.  Sc.  4,  plainly  alludes  to  her  having  been  secretly  in 
love  with  the  Duke,  but  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  her 
delicacy  to  have  made  an  open  confession  of  it  to  the  Captain. 

'  This  plan  of  Viola's  was  not  pursued,  as  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  She  was  presented  as  a 
page  not  as  an  eunuch. 

®  Approve. 

vol.  I.  D  D 
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SCEN^E  ni.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enttr  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plsgiie  means  my  niece,  to  take 
the  deat^  of  her  brother  thus?  I  am  sure,  care's 
enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'aights ;  your  cousin,  oiy  lady,  takes  great . 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  why,  let  her  except  before  excepted'. 

Mar.  Ay,  hut  you  must  contine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine?  I'll  caufine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in, 
and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  til 
bang  themselves  in  their  ovrn  straps. 

Mar.  That  quafling  and  drinking  will  undo  you  ; 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday;  and  of  a 
fooUsh  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here, 
to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall-  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  tliousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  h^ve  but  a  year  in  all  th< 
ducats ;  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

iSir  To.  Fye,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o' 
viol-de-gambo,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

'  A  ludicTDua  use  of  a  formal  Jaioj>iro«. 
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Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural :  for,  be- 
sides that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To,  By  this  hand  they  are  scoundrels,  and 
substractors,  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece ;  I'll 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  lUyria :  He's  a  coward,  and  a 
coystriF,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 

'  A  coystril  is  a  low,  mean,  or  worthless  fellow.  Holinsbed 
classes  coisterels  with  lacqueys  and  women,  the  nnwarlike  attend- 
ants on  an  army,  vol.  iii.  p.  272.  In  another  passage,  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  esqnires,  he  says :  '  They  were  at  the  first  coS' 
tereh,  or  bearers  of  the  arms  of  barons  and  knights,  and  thereby 
being  instructed  in  martial  knowledge,  had  that  name  [i.  e.  esquire], 
for  a  dignitie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  soldiers.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  162.  The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  varionsly 
and  erroneously  stated.  It  is  evidently  from  the  Low  Latin  Co- 
terellus.  Cotae  seu  tugurii  habitator,  a  peasant :  from  whence  the 
French  Costerauls,  or  Coteraux ;  an  association  or  combination  of 
peasants ;  or,  as  Cotgrave  says,  *  a  certain  crew  of  peasantly  oat- 
laws,  who  in  old  time  did  much  mischief  unto  the  nobility  and 
clergy.'  It  was  also  given  as  a  nick-name  to  the  emissaries 
employed  by  the  Kings  of  England  in  their  French  wars.  Nicho- 
las GUles,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaking  of  our  Richard  I.  says: 
'  En  ce  mesmes  temps  Richard  Roy  d'Angleterre  feit  eslever  et 
mettre  sus  une  armee  des  gens,  qu'on  appelle  Cosierauis,  dont 
estoit  chef  et  conducteur  de  par  !uy  un  nomm^  Meroadier.  Ces 
Costerauls  estoient  gens  de  pied,  qui  servirent  les  roys  d'Angle- 
terre  es  guerres  qu'ils  menerent  en  France.' — And  in  another 
place : — '  Le  dit  Richard  I.  reprint  la  ville  de  Toon,  et  la  plus- 
part  des  habitants  feit  par  Costerauls  et  Satellites  mettre  k  Deci- 
sion.' These  Costerels  were,  I  presume, '  a  rout  of  Brabanters,' 
under  Mercadier,  of  whom  Holinshed  observes  that  *  they  did  the 
French  muck  hurt  by  robbing  and  spoiling  the  country.'  We 
thus  see  why  it  was  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  I  find  in  one  or 
two  Dictionaries  of  the  last  century  Coistrel  interpreted  *  a  young 
lad.'    I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this ;  unless  it  is  because 
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brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top'^.  What, 
wench?  Castiliano  volto^;  for  here  comes  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And,  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now.  Sir  Toby 
Belch. 

Sir  To,  Sweet  Sir  Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 

Kastril  is  the  name  of  a  boy  in  the  Alohemist.  The  term  Kestrel, 
for  an  inferior  and  cowardly  kind  of  hawk,  was  evidently  a  cor- 
raptioD  of  the  French  Quercelk  or  Quercerelle,  and  had  originally 
no  connexion  with  Coystril,  though  in  later  times  they  may  have 
been  confounded.  The  origin  of  the  word  Coterie  has  been  traced 
to  the  same  source,  yet  how  distinct  is  a  mde  rabblement  from 
a  Coterie. 

*  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exer- 
cise, and  oat  of  mischief  when  they  could  not  work.  '  To  sleep 
like  a  Town- top'  is  a  proverbial  expression. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  Castiliano  vulgo,  Warbarton  proposed 
reading  Castiliano  volto.  In  English,  pat  on  year  Castilian  coun- 
tenance, i.e.  'grave  serions  looks.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  War- 
barton  was  right,  for  that  reading  is  required  by  the  context,  and 
Castiliano  vu^o  has  no  meaning.  But  I  have  met  with  a  passage 
in  Hall's  Satires,  B.  iv.  S.  2,  which  I  thipk  places  it  beyond  a 
doubt : — 

*  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree. 

And  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee. 

Or  make  a  Spanish  face  with  fawning  cheer. 

With  th'  Hand  cong6  like  a  cavalier, 

And  shake  his  head,  and  cringe  his  neck  and  side,'  &c. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  high  estimation  for  courtesy,  though  the  natu- 
ral gravity  of  the  nationsi  countenance  was  thought  to  be  a  cloak  for 
villany.  The  Castiliano  voUo  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  viso 
scioUo  which  the  noble  Roman  told  Sir  Henry  Wootton  would  go 
safe  over  the  world.  Castiliano  vulgo,  besides  its  want  of  con- 
nexion or  meaning  in  this  place,  could  hardly  have  been  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  when  we  remember  that  Castile  is  the  noblest  part 
of  Spain. 
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Sir  To,  My  niece's  chamber-maid.  '^Wf^ 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better -^j^tf 
acquaintance.  Jfl)r 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost,  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her 
in  this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen* 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  'would 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart?  what's  your 
metaphor? 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  an  barren. 

[Exit  Maria. 

;$•{>  To.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary : 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down:  Methinks,  sometimes  I 
have  no  more  wit  than  a  christian,  or  an  ordinary 
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man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef^  and,  I  be- 
lieve, that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  Ill 
ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoy?  do  or  not  do  ?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting:  O, 
had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head 
of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't 
not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff; 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between 
her  legs  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  Taith,  I'll  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
to  one  she'll  none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count ;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ; 
I  have  heard  her  swear  it.    Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fel- 
low o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world;  I  delight  in 
masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  lUyria,  whatsoever  he 
be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will 
not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight? 
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Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I /think  I  have  the  back-trick, 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  are  they 
like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture^?  why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto  ?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ; 
I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink- 
a-pace"^.  What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  a  world  to 
hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of 
a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock  ^.  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not 
born  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs 9.  Let  me 
see  thee  caper ;  ha !  higher :  ha,  ha ! — excellent ! 

[Exeunt, 

^  i.  e.  Mall  Catparse,  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Frith.  She 
was  at  once  ao  hermaphroditet  a  bawd,  a  prostitute,  a  bally,  a 
thief,  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  A  book  called '  The  Madde 
Prankes  of  Merry  Mall  of  the  Bankside,  with  her  Walks  in  Man's 
Apparel,  and  to  what  purpose,  by  John  Day,'  was  entered  on  the 
Stationer's  books  in  I6I0.  Middleton  and  Decker  wrote  a  Co- 
medy, of  which  she  is  the  heroine,  and  a  life  of  her  was  published 
in  1662,  with  her  portrait  in  male  attire.  As  this  extraordinary 
personage  partook  of  both  sexes,  the  curtain  which  Sir  Toby  men- 
tions would  not  have  been  unnecessarily  drawn  before  such  a  pic- 
tare  of  her  as  might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  age  of  which  neither 
too  much  delicacy  nor  too  much  decency  was  the  characteristic. 

"^  Cinque-pace f  the  name  of  a  dance,  the  measares  whereof  are 
regulated  by  the  number  5,  also  called  a  Galliard. 

^  Stocking. 

^  Alluding  to  the  medical  astrology  of  the  almanacks.  Both  the 
knights  are  wrong,  but  their  ignorance  is  perhaps  intentional. 
Taurus  is  made  to  govern  the  neck  and  throat. 
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SCENE  IV.     A  Room  iu  tlie  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in,  man'x  attire. 
Val.  If  the  Duke  continue  these  favours  towards 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced 
he  bath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negli- 
gence, that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of 
bis  love:   Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  antf  Attendants. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  7 

Vin.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord;  here. 

Dwhe.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof.— Cesario, 
Thou  know'at  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait'  unto  her 
Be  not  deny'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  ^ow, 
TUl  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  ray  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  ber  sorrow 
Ah  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Dnke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bouads, 
liatfaer  than  make  unprotited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord;    wbttt> 
then? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love. 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  will  attend  it  better  iu  thy  youth. 
Than  Id  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 
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Vio.  I  think  not  so^  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair: — Some  four  or  five  attend  him; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When  least  in  company : — ^Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  yet  [Aside],  a  barful*  strife! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.    [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown ^. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  ihy  excuse ;  my  lady  will  hang  thee 
for  thy  absence. 

Ch.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

^  A  contest  fall  of  impediments. 

*  The  clown  in  this  play  is  a  domestic  fool  in  the  service  of 
Olivia.  He  is  specifically  tenned  an  allowed  fool,  and  '  Feste  the 
jester  that  the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.'  Mai- 
volio  speaks  of  him  as  *  sl  set  fool.'  The  dress  of  the  domestic 
fool  was  of  two  sorts,  described  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakspeare,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  rea- 
der for  full  information.  The  dress  sometimes  appropriated  to  the 
character  is  thus  described  in  Tarleton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatory : 
'  I  saw  one  attired  in  russet,  with  a  button'd  cap  upon  his  head, 
a  bag  by  his  side,  and  a  strong  bat  in  his  hand ;  so  artificiaUy 
attired  for  a  clowne  as  1  began  to  call  Tarleton's  woonted  shape  to 
remembrance.' 
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Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten-  answer:  I  can  ' 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colous.  i 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary? 

Mar.  Iq  the  wars;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  Iff 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  tti 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  banged  for  being  so  long, 
absent:  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  Dot  that  as  gooQ 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  b 
riage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  oaL 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  1 

Clo.  Not  BO  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on  t« 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break^,  the  other  will  hold;  o 
if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Cfo.  Apt,  in  good  faith;  very  apt!  Well,  gotiqr 
way ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  v^et' 
as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that;  her9> 
comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  yov 
were  best  [-Erefi 

Enter  Olivia  anrfMALVOLio. 
Clo.  Wit,  and't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good! 
fooling !  Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 
very  oft  prove  fools;  and  I,  that  am  sure  X  laclb 
thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  For  what  says 
Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wU. 
-God  bless  thee,  lady! 


'  Sbort  and  spaie.  '  SpariaK,  niggardly,  iosafficieat,  like  tlM 
fun)  of  old  tlmea  in  Leot.  M«tiiphoriciill>,  ihort,  Ixoait.'  SajW 
Stceveni.  t  ralhei  iaolipe  to  JobnsDu's  eiplauation, '  a  good  ifryr 
uniwer.'  Sleeieas  does  nol  seem  to  hive  been  aware  that  ■  d^ 
fig  WHS  called  <t  UaUti  fl)r.     Tn  faol  le»te«  fare  nas  dry  Tsre. 

"  Poinii  were  \ates  «luct  (aalened  the  hose  or  brDechos. 
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OIL  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

OH,  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool;  I'll  no  more  of 
you :  besides  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo,  Two  faults,  madonna^,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend:  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry ;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend 
himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest ;  if 
he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him:  Any  thing 
that's  mended,  is  but  patched:  virtue,  that  trans- 
gresses, is  but  patched  with  sin :  and  sin,  that  amends, 
is  but  patched  with  virtue :  If  that  this  simple  syl- 
logism will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ? 
As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beau- 
ty's a  flower : — the  lady  bade  take  away  the  fool; 
therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

OH.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo,  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady, 
Cucallus  nonfacit  monachum;  that's  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madon- 
na, give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH.  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo,  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

OH.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna :  Good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OH.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll 
T}ide  your  proof. 

Clo,  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

OH,  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo,  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OH.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take  away 
the  fool,  gentlemen. 

*  Italian,  mistress,  dame. 
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OH.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth 
he  not  mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him:  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  encreasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be 
sworn  that  I  am  no  fox;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  twopence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in 
such  a  barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other 
day  with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain 
than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard 
already ;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to 
him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise 
men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  bet- 
ter than  the  fools'  zanies^. 

OK.  Of  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malydio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-bolts^,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets : 
There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing''',  for 
thou  speakest  well  of  fools  I 

Re-enter  Maria. 
Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gen- 
tleman, much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

^  Fools'  baubles. 

^  Bird'boUs  -were  short  thick    ^       «      Q9  9 
arrows  with  obtnse  ends,  used  for    W       ff  P 

shooting  young  rooks  and  other 
birds,  of  which  these  are  some  of 
the  varieties. 

f  Lying. 
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OIL  From  the  count Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

OH.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OH.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you;  he  speaks  no- 
thing but  madman :  Fie  on  him !  [Exit  Maria.] 
Go  yoo,  Malvolio ;  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I 
am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you  will  to  dismiss 
it.  [Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your 
fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool :  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains,  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
a  most  weak  pia  mater  ^. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Beloh. 

OZt-  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he 
at  the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OH.  A  gentleman!  what  gentleman? 

Sir  To.  Tis  a  gentleman  here — A  plague  o'these 
pickle-herrings ! — How  now,  sot  ? 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby, 

OH.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 
by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery  :  There's  one 
at  the  gate. 

OH.  Ay,  marry;  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  wQl,  I  care 
not :  give  me  faith,  say  I.    Well,  it's  all  one.  [Exit. 

OH.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  se- 
cond mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

^  The  membrane  that  covers  the  brain. 
VOL.  I.  E  E 
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OH.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  hini 
sit  o'  my  coz;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink; 
he's  drown'd ;  go,  look  after  hint. 

Clo.  He  IB  but  mad  yet,  roadoana;  and  the  foot 
shall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  wtlC 
speak  with  you.  1  told  him  you  were  aick ;  he  takes' 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
to  speak  with  you :  I  told  him  you  were  aaleep ;  he' 
seems  to  have  aforeknowledge  of  that  too,  and  there* 
fore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said' 
to  him,  lady?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so :  and  he  says,  he's' 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post*,  and  be  tba 
supporter  of  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OH,  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OH.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mat.  Of  very  ill  manner;  he'll  speak  with  yoUi 
will  you  or  no. 

OH,  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  pea»^ 
cod,  or  a  codling'"  when  'lis  almost  an  apple 
with  him  e'en  stajiding  water,  between  boy  and  : 
He  is  very  well  favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrew- 

°  Tbe  Bherifis  formerlj  bad  painted  poats  aet  up  al  Uieii 
DD  which  prDclusstions,  &c.  were  affixed. 

'^  A  codling  (mccordin^  to  Mr,  GilToTd),  raeanaau  invfthici 
jK0,and  waa  Dseil  b;  our  old  writers  fprtbat  early  sUte  of  vegeta- 
tion,  when  tbe  fruit,  after  nhakiagofl'tbe  blossom,  began  looa; 
globular  and  determinate  shape.  Mr.  Nares  says,  n  cndSng 
Sfmmg  raw  appli,  fit  for  nothing  wjthaat  dresaing,  and  that  i 
named  because  it  was  cbied;  Eaten  nbeu  rocUIeif  or  scalded 
lings  being  particnlarlv  so  used  when  nnripe.  Florin  interpreli 
'  Mele  eoUe,  qiwdlingsjhniled  avples.' 
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ishly;    one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

OH.  Let  him  approach :  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

MaL  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

OH.  Give  me  my  yeil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face; 
Well  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio,  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is 
she? 

OH.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  Your 
will? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible  ^^,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OH.  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance,  if  you  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart:  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice,  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

OH.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Via.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will 
on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  shew  you 
the  heart  of  my  message. 

"  Accountable. 
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Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in't:  I  forgirl 
you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'ti^ 
poetical. 

Oli.  It  isthemore  like  to  befeio;nedi  IprayyoUt 
keep  it  in.  I  beard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates  ^ 
uad  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  yoB, 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad'-,  be  gone;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief :  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping'^  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  saU,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber r  la 
little  longer. — Some  molUlication  for  your  ^iaut^, 
sweet  lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideou.s  matter  to  da- 
liver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  n 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  thl| 
olive  in  my  hand :  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  at 
matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you] 
what  would  you  t 

Vio.  The  rudeness,  that  hath  appear'd  in  me,  have 
I  leam'd  from  my  entertainment.     What  I  am,  and 

"  The  aanse  seems  to  require  tlii 
mad,  begone.'     For  lie  words  be  w. 

"  i.  e.  wild,  frolicli,  mad. 

"  To  hull  meBOB  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  tbe  water  ytiOuai 

sails  or  rudder.  ^ 
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what  I  would » are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OH.  Give  us  the  place  alone ;  we  will  hear  this 
divinity.  [Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  your 
text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, 

OH.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text. 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom  ? 

OH,  In  his  bosom?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom? 

Vio,  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

OH.  O,  I  have  read  it;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say  ? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OH,  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord 
to  negotiate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you 
the  picture.  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was, 
this  presents  ^^ : — Is't  not  well  done  ?      [  UnveiHng. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OH.  Tis  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent ^'^j  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave^ 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy^®. 

^^  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Look  joa,  sir,  sach  a  one  as  I  was  this 
present/  M.  Mason  proposed  to  read  <  Look  yon,  sir,  such  as 
once  I  was,  this  presents,'  The  simple  emendation  in  the  text, 
which  I  have  yentnred  npon,  makes  it  intelligible.  We  may  by 
the  slight  transposition  of  a  word  make  it  explain  itself:  '  Look 
you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was,  as  this  presents.' 

^^  Blended,  mixed  together. 

^^  Shakspeare  has  a  similar  thought  repeated  in  his  third,  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  thirteenth  sonnets. 
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OK.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted;  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  luy  beauty  :  It  shall 
iRventoried ;  and  every  particle  and  ul«nsil  labelled 
to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red ;  item, 
two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck, 
one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to 
'praise's  me? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are :  you  are  too  proud; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  tliough  you  were  crowa'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty! 

OH.  How  does  he  love  me 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thuuder  love,  with  sig'hs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd^,  free,  learn 'd,  and  valian^ 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  pcrsoD :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  sufiering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Viit.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gati 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house; 
Write  loyal  cantons"'  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  thera  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  nigh 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air^ 
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Cry  out,  Olivia !  O,  you  sholild  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

OIL  You  might  do  much :  What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio,  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman.  - 

OH.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio,  I  am  no  fee'd  post^^,  lady ;  keep  your  purse; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.    [Exit. 

OIL  What  is  your  parentage? 
Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
I  am  a  gentleman. — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art. 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon^*;— Not  tpo  fasti- 
soft!  soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho,  Malvolio!— 

Re-enter  MalvolijO. 

Mai.  Here,  madan^,  at  ypur  service. 

OH.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  ^^  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 

^  Messenger.       .**  Proclamation  of  gentilitj,       ^  Count. 
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Nor  hold  him  up  witli'bopes !  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  hijn  leasoDs  for't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

OH.  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind'^. 
Fate,  show  thy  force;  ourselves  we  do  not  owe' 
What  is  decreed,  must  bo ;  and  be  this  so  !    [Exit, 


SCENE  I.      TTie  Sea  Coast. 
Enter  AntoNIO  and  SebASTiAK. 
Ant.  "Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  note. 
that  I  go  with  you? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no:  my  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps, 
distemper  yours;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your 
leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone  :  It  were  a 
bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  ex-  ' 
cellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort 
from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in ;  therefore  it 

*  L  e.  sbe  feam  that  Uer  eyes  bad  formed  so  flaltering  an  idea 
of  Ihe  BDpposed  jouth  CeaHrio,  that  she  should  uot  have  atren^ 
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charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express^  myself. 
You  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is 
Sebastian,  which  I  called  Rodorigo :  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messaline^,  whom,  I  know,  you 
have  heard  of :  he  left  behind  him  myself,  and  a  sis- 
ter, both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been 
pleased,  Vould  we  had  so  ended!  but,  you,  sir, 
altered  that;  for,  some  hour  before  you  took  me  from 
the  breach  of  the  sea,  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day ! 

Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  niuch 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful :  but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable 
wonder^,  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will 
boldly  publish  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could 
not  but  call  fair :  she  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with 
salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remem- 
brance again  with  more'*. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once ;  my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother^,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine 
eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court:  farewell.  [Exit^ 

'  Reveal. 

^  Probably  intended  for  Metelin,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 

^  i.  e.  esteeming  wonder,  or  wonder  and  esteem. 

^  There  is  a  similar  false  thought  in  Hamlet : 

'  Too  much  of  water  hast  thon,  poor  Ophelia, 

And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears.' 
*  So,  in  Henry  V.  Act  v.  Sc.  6. 

'  And  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyest' 
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Ant.  The  geutlenesa  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  I 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsiiio's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  tfaee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  Uiee  so. 
That  dao^r  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [£xtf. 

SCENE  U.     A  Street. 
Enter  V101.A;  Malvolio  following. 
Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  couatess 

Via.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a.  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  Sheretums  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  youmigbl 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him ;  And  one  thing  more ;  that  you  be  never  bq 
hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairE,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her; 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  ho  returned:  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if  not, 
be  it  his  that  linda  it.  [ExU. 

Via.  Ileftnoringwithher:  Whatmeansthislady ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm 'd  her  I 
She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed  so  much. 
That,  sure,  metho ugh t  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue*. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring!  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man;— If  it  be  so,  (as  'tis), 

ew  slle  look  of  me  perverted  Oib 
!i  talk  diatiacledly. 
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Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 

Wherein  the  pregnant^  enemy  does  much. 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false^ 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we; 

For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 

How  will  this  fadge  *  ?  My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him; 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me : 

What  will  become  of  this !  As  1  am  man. 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 

As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ? 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  [Exit, 

SCENE  HI.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  Hmise. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew 

Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew:  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  dilucuh 
surgere^,  thou  know'st — • — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know. not:  but  I 
know  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To,  A  false  conclusion;  I  hate  it  as  an  un- 
filled can :  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to 
bed  then,  is  early ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  mid- 
night, is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our  lives 
consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

*  Dexterous,  ready  fiend. 

^  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  (i.  e.  fair  in  their  appearance), 
and  false  (i.  e.  deceitfol)  to  make  an  impression  on  the  easy  hearts 
of  women ! 

*  Suit,  or  fit. 

*  DUuaUo  surgere,  saluberrimum  est.  This  adage  is  in  Lilly's 
Grammar. 
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Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking^. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink. — Marian,  I  say ! — a  stoop  of  wine ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  itere  comes  the  fool  i'faith< 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three  ^  ? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass,  now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast '*.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  haid 
such  a  leg ;  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  l^e 
fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogro- 
mitus,  of  the  Yapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus;  'twas  very  good,  i'faith.  I  sent  thee 
sixpence  for  thy  leman^:  Hadst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity^;  for  Bfalvo- 
lio's  nose  is  no  whipstock:  My  lady  has  a  white 
hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent?  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

^  A  ridicule  of  the  medical  theory  of  that  time,  ivhich  supposed 
health  to  consist  in  the  jast  temperament  of  the  four  elements  in 
the  human  frame.     Homer  agrees  with  Sir  Andrew : 

' strength  consists  in  spirits  and  in  blood. 

And  those  are  ow'd  to  generous  wine  and  food.' 

JUadix. 

^  Alluding  to  an  old  common  Aign  representing  ttoo  fools  or 
loggerheads,  under  which  was  inscribed,  '  We  three  loggerheada 
be.' 

*  i.  e.  Voice.  In  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey,  Append,  p.  128, 
'  Singing  men  weU  breasted.'  The  phrase  is  common  to  all  writers 
of  the  poet's  age.  ^  1.  e.  mistress. 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  scene,  which  the  commentators  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  is  mere  gracious  fooling ^  and  was  hardly 
meant  to  be  seriously  understood.  The  Clown  uses  the  same  fan- 
tastic language  before.  By  some  the  phrase  has  been  thought 
to  mean  I  did  impetticoat  or  impochet  thy  gratuity. 
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Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let's 
have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too :  if  one  knight 
give  a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life  ? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

Clo.  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O,  stay  and  hear;  your  true  love's  coming, 

Tliat  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
Jt&umeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sir  Arid.  Excellent  good,  i'faith ! 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo*   What  is  love?  'tis  fiot  hereafter; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  ties  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty"^. 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  con- 
tagion. But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  ^  in- 
deed? Shall  we  rouse  the  nightrowl  in  a  catch,  that 

"^  Sweet-and-twetUy,  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  term  of    ' 
endearment. 

^  Drink  till  the  skj  seems  to  tarn  ronnd. 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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will  draw  three  spuls  out  of  ooe  weaver^?  shall  we 
do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  rae,  let's  do't;  I  am  dog 
at  a  catch. 

Clo.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certaiu :  let  our  catch  be,  Tkoit 
knave. 

Clo.  Hold  fky  peace,  thou  knave,  knight?  I  shall 
be  constrahi'd  in't,  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrain'd , 
one  to  call  roe  knave.  Begin,  fool;  it  begins,  UoU 
thy  peace'"', 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  T  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i' faith !  Come,  begin. 

[ITiejf  nnff  a  cofcA^. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  I 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  MaJvo- 
lio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Cataian",  we  are  politi- 
cians;    Malvolio's  a  Feg-a-Kamsey'-,  and  7%rec 

°  Shakspeue  repreaenU  wK»ets  lu  nmch  giien  to  hannonj  ia 
his  time.    The  peripelelio  philosophy  then  in  (ogne  libernllj  gava 

the  TolioTiaL    Thus,  in  Duttun's  DiDtioDarf,  1S83,  '  FUlo  fajgned 


It  it  mitj  be  doaliled  whether  anj  allusian  to  this  drrini 
nla  wu  inteniled.     Sir  Tob;  rother  meuit  that  the  olch  shooM 
to  hamoniniu  that  it  wogld  hale  the  soul  out  of  a  wMTcr   1 
rUt  oner,  a  Thodamonlade  waj  or  expressing,  lliat  it  woaU   I 
It  this  warm  lovet  of  soDg  (hrice  more  delight  than  it  would    | 
le  another  man. 

1°  This  catch  is  to  be  fooDd  in  '  Panmielia.  Mnsiuke'i  Miaoel- 
lie,  161B.'     The  words  and  muiiirk  ire  ia  the  Variomm  8bU- 


signified  ■  sharperr  Sir 
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merry  men,  we  he.  Am  not  I  consanguineous  ?  am 
I  not  of  her  blood?  TUley-valley^^^  lady!  There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon^  tady,  lady!         [Singing. 

Clo,  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too;  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To,  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December  ^^, — 

[Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  you 
make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coziers'^^  catches  without  any  mitigation 
or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  noi:  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Sneck  up  ^^ ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disor- 
ders. If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  mis- 
demeanors, you  are  welcome  to  the  house;  if  not, 
an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is 
very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 


^'  An  inteijection  of  coDtempt  equivalent  to  fiddle-faddle,  pos- 
sibly from  the  Latin  TitivUlitium. 

^*  Sir  Toby,  in  his  caps,  is  foil  of  the  fragments  of  old  ballads : 
sach  as,  <  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon.' — *  Three  merry  men 
are  we/  &c.  The  latter  was  composed  by  W.  Lawes,  and  may 
be  found  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion,  1673. 

^^  Cobbkrs,  t>r  botchers.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  tailors,  but 
erroneously. 

'^  An  interjection  of  contempt,  signifying,  go  hang  yourself ,  or 
go  and  be  hanged. 


^.f^- 
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Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  tince  I  mvit  needs 
begone. 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyeg  do  skew  hix  dayt  are  almost  done. 

Mai.  I»'tevenso7 

Sir  To.  Sut  I  will  never  die. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  kirn  go-'  [Singing. 

Clo.    What  an  if  you  do? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  ? 

Clo.  0  no,  n«,  no,  no,  yoa  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'time?  sir,  ye  lie. — Art  any  more 
.'than  a  steward?  Dgst  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Cfc."Tes,"by  Saint  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  he 
hot  i'the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub  your 
chain"  with  cruma: — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria! 

Mttl.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  fa- 
vour at  any  Uiing  more  than  contempt,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  mle'^;  she  shall  know 
of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Etit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
a  man's  a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  Held;  and 
then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Sir  To.  Do't,  knight ;  111  write  thee  a  challenge; 
or  I'll  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 


SlBWBTds  ttnoienllj  wore  a  chain  of  aiiier  or  gold,  ta  a 
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aperiorilj,  as  did  other  principal  lervanU.     Wolsev's 
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Ular.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-Dight; 
since  tbG  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Mal- 
volio,  let  me  alone  with  him:  if  I  do  not  gull  hiia 
into  a  nay-word  ^^,  and  make  him  a  common  recrea- 
tion, do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed:  I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To,  Possess  us^",  possess  us;  tell  us  some- 
thing of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Pu- 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a 
dog. 

.Sir  To.  What.forbeinga  Puritan?  tbyexquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  Ajtd.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly  but  a  time  pleaser;  an  affectioned^'  ass, 
that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swartbs  ^  :  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  cram- 
med, as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his  \ 
ground  of  faith,  that  all,  that  look  on  him,  love  him ; 
and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epis- 
tles of  love;  wherein,  by  the  colourof  his  heard,  the 
shape  of  bis  teg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  ex- 
pressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he 
shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I  can 
write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece;  on  a  forgotten 
matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

"  Bj-word.  »  Inform  ns.  "  Affected. 

"  i.  t.  bj  great  parcels  or  heaps.  SKiirllia  are  llie  rows  of 
graaa  left  b}  the  scyllie  of  the  lUDwcr. 

FF  2 
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Sir  To.  Excellent!  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  ia  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  Oiat  thou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she  is  ID  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  ahorse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  A»d.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him 

Mar.  Asa,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable.     . 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you ;  I  know,  my 
physick  will  work  with  him.  I  wdl  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of  it.  Far  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.  Farewell. 
lExit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea^'. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me;  What  o'  that? 

Sir  And.  1  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  badst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut-*. 

Sir  And.  l(  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack, 'tis 
too  late  to  go  to  bed  now:  come,  knight;  come, 
knight.  lExeant. 

»  Amazon. 

"  Thi»  lEtm  of  conlempt  probiblj  signified  call  me  getdoig  or 
horse.  Falslsff,  in  Henrj  IV.  Part  I,  >aja— •  Spit  in  ray  feoe. 
call  me  horn.'  Il  ia  of  Dommon  occarrcDce  in  old  plijs.  Cat 
wu  a  Dommon  coDtrHclion  nt  curtail.  One  o(  the  cartieri'  homes 
in  Ike  fint  pHt  of  Henry  IV.  ia  calleil  Cut. 
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SCENE  IV.     A  B&im  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others, 

Duke.  Give  me  some  musick : — Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends: — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  ^, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times : — — 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord :  a  fool,  that  the 
lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about 
the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exit  Curio. — Musick, 
Come  hither,  boy ;  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me : 
For,  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio,  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd^. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 
My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio,  A  little,  by  your  favour  '. 

^  Recalled t  repeated  terms,  alladiog  to  the  repetitions  in  songs. 
^  i.  e.  to  the  heart. 

^  The  word /avour  is  ambiguoQ sly  used.  In  the  preceding  speech 
it  signified  countenance. 
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Dmke,  What  kind  <^  woman  is't? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke,  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.    What  years, 
i'faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Ihike.  Too  old,  by  heaven;  Let  still  the  woman 
take 
An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  wom^. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  CuRio  and  Clown. 

Duke,  O  fellow,come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario;  it  is  old,  and  plain: 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  die  free^  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones. 


*  i.  e.  consnmedy  worn  oat. 

^  i.  e.  chaste  maids,  employed  in  making  lace.  This  passage 
has  sadly  pazzled  the  commentators ;  their  conjectures  are  some 
of  them  highly  amusing.  Johnson  says  *free  is  periiaps  vacami^ 
unengaged^  easy  in  mind.*  Steevens  once  thought  it  meant  un- 
married; then  that  it  might  mean  cheerful:  and  at  last  concludes 
that  '  its  precis^  meaning  cannot  easily  he  pointed  out'  Warton 
mentions,  in  his  notes  on  L' Allegro  of  Milton,  that  it  was  a  common 
attribute  of  woman,  coupled  mostly  with  fair,  but  he  did  not  ven> 
lure  upon  an  explanation.    The  following  extracts  will  show  that 
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Do  use  to  chaunt  it;  it  is  silly  sooth ^^ 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age^. 

in  oar  older  language  /ree  was  often  used  for  chaste,  jnire^.    Thus. 
Chaucer  in  the  Prioress'i  Tale : — 

'  O  mother  maide,  O  maide  and  mother /re.' — Verse  13397. 

*  This  song,  I  have  heard  say 

Was  makid  of  our  blissful  Ladj/re.' — Verse  13594. 
'  Wherefore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  blisfnl  maiden /re.' 

Mr.  Tjrwhitt  notices  one  of  these  instances  in  his  Glossary,  and, 
strange  to  say,  explains  it  *  liberal,  houniifuV 

In  the  Speculum  Vitae  of  Richard  Roiie,  MS.  I  find  it  thus 
again  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary : — 

'  For  our  Lorde  wolde  boren  be 
Of  a  weddid  woman  that  was/re» 
That  was  blessid  Marye  mayde  dene,* 

The  force  of  the  word  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
examples  of  its  use  from  the  same  poem :— - 

'  Wherfor  God  sais  in  the  Gospelle — 
Yf  two  of  yow  with  hertyre  (i.  e.  pure») 
Accorden  togethir  with  me. 
Whatever  ye  of  my  fadir  craue, 
Withoute  doute  ye  sal  haue.' 
Again: — 

*  When  he  praied  to  God  with  hert/re.' 

Its  occurrence  in  Spenser  and  our  old  Metrical  Romances  is  so 
frequent,  coupled  with  fair,  that  I  am  surprised  it  had  not  struck 
some  of  the  commentators  that  beauty  and  chastity  were  the  highest 
gifts  with  which  the  sex  could  be  endowed ;  bat  Drayton  uses  it 
in  his  fourth  Eclogue : — 

'A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel,  a  maiden /atr  and  free.* 

And  Ben  Jonson  makes  part  of  the  praise  he. lavishes  on  Lacy 
Countess  of  Bedford : — 

'  I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and/ree  (i.e.  chaste),  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great.' 

Mr.  Todd  was  acquainted  with  this  and  other  instances,  and  has 
yet  erroneously  interpreted  the  word  '  accomplished,  genteel, 
charming  !' 

^  SUly  sooth,  or  rather  sely  sooth,  is  simple  truth. 
7  The  old  age  is  the  ages  past,  times  of  simplicity. 
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Ch,  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Duke,  Ay ;  pr'y  thee,  sing.  [Mudck. 

SONG. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress^  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,fiy  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  .white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0,  prepare  it; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  he  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true-love  never  flnd  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 

Duke,  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Clo,  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
Duke,  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 
Clo,  Truly,  sir>  and  pleasure  Vill  be  paid  one 
time  or  anotlier. 

Duke,  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

^  It  is  not  clear  whether  a  shroad  of  the  stuff  now  called  crape, 
anciently  called  cypress,  is  here  meant,  or  whether  a  coflin  of  cy- 
press wood  was  intended.  The  cypress  was  used  for  funeral  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  epithet  sad  is  inconsistent  with  a  white  shroud.  It 
is  even  possible  that  branches  of  cypress  only  may  be  meant.  We 
see  the  shroad  was  stuck  altwith  yew,  and  cypress  may  haye  been 
used  in  the  same  manner.  In  Qaarles's  Argalns  and  Parthenia,  a 
knight  is  introduced,  whose 

*  horse  was  black  as  jet, 

His  furnitare  was  round  about  beset 

With  branches  slipt  from  the  sad  cypress  tree.' 
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Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata, 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  9 — I  would  have  men  of 
such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where;  for 
that's  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of 
nothing. — Farewell.  [Exit  Clown. 

Duke,  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks '°  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia:  you  cannot  love  her; 
You  tell  her  so;  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  su£fer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 

f     ^  The  opal  is  a  gem  which  yaries  its  hues,  as  it  is  viewed  in 
difierent  lights. 

*°  That  beauty  which  nature  decks  her  in. 
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Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith)  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  Lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord :  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud^^. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pin'd  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief ^^»    Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 

^*  So  in  the  fifth  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare : — 

'  Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose 
Doth  spot  the  beautj  of  thy  budding  name.' 

And  in  the  Rape  of  Lncrece : — 

'  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud/ 

Again  in  Richard  II.—' 

'  But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  buds. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  my  cheek/ 

"  So  Middleton  in  The  WUch,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3  :-^ 

*  She  does  not  love  me  now,  but  painfully 
like  one  that's  forced  to  smile  upon  a  grief/ 

The  commentators  have  overlaid  this  exquisite  passage  witii  notes, 
and  created  difficulties  where  none  existed.  Mr.  Boswell  says, 
the  meaning  is  obviously  this : — '  While  she  was  smiling  at  grief, 
or  in  her  grief,  her  placid  resignation  made  her  look  like  patience 
on  a  monument.'  A  passage  in  the  most  pathetic  poet  of  antiquity 
which  exhibits  A  similar  description  of  a  silent  and  hopeless  pas- 
sion, has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Taylor  Combe,  of  the  Britbh 
Museum  :■ — 

"EvravOa  Sr^  trrkvovtra  KaKirevXtiyfikve 
KevrpoiQ  iputrog  17  toKcuv  d^roXAvrat 
Styy*  ^vvoide  ^ovtiq  oIk€t&v  vo&ov, 

Euripides  JEt^f^/,  ti«  38« 
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We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  but^  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  stiU  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke,  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house# 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not  :-*- 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duhe.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste;  give  her  this  jewel;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay^^. 

[Exeimt. 

SCENE  V,    Olivia's  Gardea. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  FU  oome ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To,  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame? 

Fab,  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought 
me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To,  To  anger  him,  well  have  the  bear  again ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue : — Shall  we 
not.  Sir  Andi*ew? 

Sir  And,  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Here  comes  the  little  villain : — How  now> 
my  nettle  of  India  ^  ? 

13  Denial. 

1  The  first  folio  reads  '  mBttU  of  India.'    By  the  nettle  of  India 
is  meant  a  zoophite,  called  Urtica  Marina,  aboanding  in  the  In- 

VOL.  I.  GG 
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Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree :  M aho- 
lio'fl  coming  down  this  walk;  he  has  beee  yonder 
i'the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow, 
this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery; 
for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative 
idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting  f  [7^ 
men  hide  tkenuelves.]  Lie  thou  there ;  [throws  dawn 
a  letter.]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caaght 
with  ticklmg.  [Exit  Maria. 

EtUer  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me,  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard  her- 
self come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy  ^,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  co^nplexion.  Besides,  she 
uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect,  than  any  one 
else  that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on't? 

Sir  To.  Here's  an  overweening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him;  how  he  jets^  under  his  ad- 
vanced plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue : — 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio; — 


dian  seas.  '  Qua  facta  iotius  corporis  pruritum  qtiemdam  exeitat, 
mnde  nomen  Urtiae  est  sortitaJ^^VRAHZil  HiST.  Animal.  1665, 
p.  620.  In  HoUaod's  translation  of  Plinj,  Book  ix.  *  As  for 
those  nettles,  &c.  their  qualities  is  to  raise  an  itching  smart.' 
So,  Green  in  his  '  Card  of  Fancie/  '  The  flower  of  India,  pleasant 
to  be  seen,  but  whoso  smelleth  to  it  feeleth  present  smart.'  He 
refers  to  it  again  in  his  Mamilia,  1593.  Maria  has  certainlj  ex- 
cited a  congenial  sensation  in  Sir  Toby.  Mettle  of  India  wonld 
signify  mj  girl  of  gold,  mj  precious  girl. 

*  Love. 

'  To  jet  was  to  strut.  *  To  jette  lordly  through  the  streets  that 
men  may  see  them.'  Incedere  magnifies  per  ora  komuumu*  Baret. 
So,  in  Bnssy  D'Ambois : — 

*  To  jet  in  other's  plumes  so  haughtily.' 
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Sir  To.  Ah,  ro^e ! 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

MaL  There  is  example  for't;  the  lady  of  the 
Strachy^  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he's  deeply  in ;  look,  how 
imagination  blows  ^  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state  ^, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

MaL  CalUng  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown;  having  come  from  a  day-bed'',  where 
I  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state :  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I 
know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, 
— to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him:  I  frown  the  while;  and,  per- 
chance, wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my  some 
rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches ;  court'sies^  there  to 
me: 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

*  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  conjeotares  that  this  is  a  corruption  of 
Stratici,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  JGrOvemors  of  Messiiia,  and 
Illyria  is  not  far  from  Messina.  If  so  it  will  mean  the  Governor's 
lady.  The  word  Stracfiy  is  printed  with  a  capital  and  in  Italics 
in  the  first  folio. 

^  Paffs  him  ap.  ^  State  chair.  ''  Coach. 

^  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  med  to  express  acts  of  ci- 
.yilitj  and  reverence)  by  either  men  or  women  indiscriminately. 
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Fab.  Thoagfa  our  silaice  be  drawn  tmat  ns  with 
cars^y  yet  peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  qoencfaing  my 
Cuniliar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  contnd^®: 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  olfae 
lips  then  ? 

Mai.  Saying,  Causm  Toby,  my  farfumeg  hammg 
cast  me  on  yoicr  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  if 
speech: — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.  You.  must  amend  your  drunketmess. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of 
our  plot. 

Mai.  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight; 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  One  Sir  Andrew: 

Sir  And.  I  knew,  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai.  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  b  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  hamours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him? 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand :  these 
be  her  very  Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  7's;  and  thus 

^  Tbos  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  down  sajs : — 
"  who  that  is,  a  team  ofkorseM  shall  not  phiek  from  me.** 

^^  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  Mai- 
Tolio,  in  his  humour  of  state,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  Alnasohar  in  '  The  Arabian  Nights.*  Some  of  the  expressions 
too  are  yery  similar.  Many  Arabian  fictions  had  fonnd  their  way 
into  obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from  thence  into  Eng- 
lish ones,  long  before  any  version  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights'  had 
appeared.  In  '  The  Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moralized,'  bL  L 
printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  story  similar  to  that  of 
Alnaschar  is  related.    See  Dial,  c^  p.  122,  reprint  of  1816. 
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makes  she  her  great  P's.     It  is^  in  contempt  of 
question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  Cs,  her  U%  and  her  T's :  Why 
that? 

Mai.  [reads]  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes :  her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave, 
wax. — Soft ! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal:  ^tis  my  lady:  To  whom 
should*  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [reads]  Jove  knouts,  I  lave : 
But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move,         * 
No  man  must  know. 
No  man  must  know. — ^What  follows?  the  numbers 
altered ! — No  man  must  know : — If  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  ^^ ! 

Mai.  I  may  command,  where  I  adore: 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore; 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. — Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To.  AndwithwhatwingthestannyeP^  checks 
at  it! 

Mai.  I  may  cjymnumd  where  I  adore.  Why,  she 
may  command  me;  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady. 

**  i.  e.  badger,  a  term  of  contempt.  So  in  the  Merry  Conceited 
Jests  of  Greorge  Peele  : — *  This  self-conceited  brock.* 

*^  The  common  stone-hawk,  which  inhabits  old  bnOdings  and 
rocks.  To  check,  says  Latham  in  bis  book  of  Falconry,  is, '  when 
crows,  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  coming  in  view  of  the  bawk, 
she  forsaketh  her  natural  flight  to  fly  at  them.' 

G  G^ 
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Why,  than  is  erideiit  to  any  formal  cuipadty^. 
There  is  no  obstruction  in  this ; — ^And  the  end, — 
What  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  ?  if 
I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly !— Jf,  O,  A,  L— 

Sir  To.  O,  ay!  make  up  diat: — he  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent. 

Fnb,  Sowter  ^*  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  tiiis,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai,  M, — Malyolio; — 3f, — ^why,  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out?  the 
cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  My  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  fol- 
low, but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry,  O. 

Mai.  And  then  /  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  for- 
tunes before  you. 

Mai.  My  Of  A,  I; — ^This  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former : — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name: 
Soft ;  here  follows  prose. — ijf  this  fall  into  thy  handy 
revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee;  but  be  not 
afraid  of  greatness :  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
Thy  fates  open  their  hands;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit 

'^  i.  e.  to  any  one  in  hit  senses,  or  whose  capacity  is  not  oat  of 
form. 

'^  Sowter  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  hound.  Sowterfy  is 
often  employed  as  a  term  of  ahnse  :  a  Sowter  was  a  cohbJer  or 
botcher  *,  (yoiasi  Sutor. 
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embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  tkou 
art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough^,  and  appear 
fresh.  Be  opposite  ^^  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  set" 
vants:  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  She  thus  advises 
thee,  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings;  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross- 
gartered^'^:  I  say,  remember.  Goto;  tkou  art  made, 
if  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a 
steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy 
to  touch  fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would 
alter  services  vrith  thee, — The  fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light  and  champian^^  discovers  not  more:  this 
is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politick  au- 
thors, I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross 
acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-de-vice  ^^,  the  very  man. 
I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me ; 
for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves 
me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockins^s  of  late, 
she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a 
kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be 
strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gar- 
tered, even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove, 
and  my  stars  be  praised! — Here  b  yet  a  postscript. 

*^  Skin  of  a  snake.  ^^  i.  e.  adverse,  hostile. 

^"^  A  fashion  once  prevailed  for  some  time  of  wearing  the  gar- 
ters crossed  on  the  leg.  It  should  be  remembered  that  rich  and 
expensive  garters  worn  below  the  knee  were  then  in  use.  Olivia's 
detestation  of  these  fashions  probably  arose  from  thinking  them 
coxcomical. 

"  Open  country. 

'^  i.e.  exactly  ihe  same  in  every  particular.  The  etymology 
t>f  this  phrase  is  very  uncertain.  The  most  probable  seems  the 
French  h  point  devis^,  '  A  poinct*  says  Nicot, '  adverbe.  C'est 
en  ordre  et  estat  den  et  convenable.'  We  have  also  Point  hlanh 
for  direct  from  the  same,  sporoe. 
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J%ou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  lam.  If  thorn 
entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling; 
thy  smiles  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my  presence 
still  smile  J  dear  my  sweet,  Ipr^ythee.  Jove,  I  thank 
thee. — I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou 
wilt  have  me.  \^Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy  ^. 

Sir  To,  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but 
such  another  jest. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip  ^i, 
and  become  thy  bond-slave? 

Sir  And.  I'faith,  or  I  either. 

;§•{>  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that,  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady:  he  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 

^  Allading  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  just  retarned  io  the 
character  of  ambassador  from  the  Sophy.  He  boasted  of  the  great 
rewards  he  had  received,  and  lived  in  London  with  the  utmost 
splendour. 

^*  An  old  game  played  with  dice  or  tables.  Thns  in  Machiavd'a 
Dog.    ^ig.  B.  4to.  1617. 

'  Bat  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile. 
To  passage  treitrippef  hazard,  or  mumchance.' 
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abhors ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ; 
and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so 
unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into 
a  notable  contempt :  if  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  Ill  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

'  Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  musick:  Dost 
thou  live  by  thy  tabor  ^  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman? 

Ch.  No  such  matter,  sir;  I  do  live  by  the  church : 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beg- 
gar, if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him :  or,  the  church  stands 
by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age ! — A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveril^  glove  to  a  good  wit;  How 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain;  they,  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  Uiem  wanton. 

'  TarletOD,  in  a  print  before  his  Jests,  4to.  1611,  is  represented 
with  a  Tabor,  Bat  the  instrument  is  found  in  the  hands  of  fools, 
long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

'  Kid.  Raj  has  a  proverb  *  He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  ehe- 
vereVs  skin.'     See  note  on  K.  Henry  VIII.  Act  ik  Sc.  4. 
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Ch.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no 

Via.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word;  aud  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  Bu^ 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds 
graced  them. 

Via.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo.    Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  non 
words;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loi 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warraat,  liiou  art  a  merry  fellow,  aud 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something:  but 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  thaj[ 
he  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  makfl 
you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly: 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married;  ani 
fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  ba- 
rings, the  husband's  the  bigger;  I  am,  indeed, 
her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  vrords. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino'a. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like 
the  sud;  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sony# 
sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  mast^, 
as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  mors 
with  thee.     Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard  ! 

Vio.    By  my  trotb,  I'H  tell  thee;  I  am  almost: 
sick  for  one;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow 
my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within? 
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Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus^  of  Phrygia, 
sir,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio,  I  understand  you,  sir;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  beg- 
ging but  a  beggar;  Cressida  was  a  beggar^.  My 
lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence 
you  come ;  who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are 
out  of  my  welkin;  I  might  say,  element;  but  the\ 
word  is  over-worn.  [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests^x  «^ 

The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ;  \5>^k'^^^ 

And,  like  the  haggard^,  check  at  every  feather      }}  ^jj^^ 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice,   / 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit;  / 

But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit.  / 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 

Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  IHeu  vous  garde,  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.   I  hope,  sir,  you  are;  and  I  am  yours. 

^  See  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

*  Id  Henrjson's  Testament  of  Cresseid  she  is  thus  spoken  of: — 

*  great  penurje 

Thou  sbalt  suffer,  and  as  a  beggar  dye.' 
And  again, 

'  Thoa  shalt  go  begging  from  hons  to  hous. 
With  cnppe  and  clapper  like  a  Lazarous,* 

^  A  wUd  hawk,  or,  hawk  not  well  trained. 
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Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  my  niece 
is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  1  mean,  she 
is  the  list^  of  my  Toyag;e. 

Sir  To.  Taste'  your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste 
my  le^s. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  1  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance: 
But  we  are  prevented". 

Enter  Olivia  anrf  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accompUahed  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier  !  Bain 
odours  !  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant^  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  Odours,  pregnant,  and  voucktafed: — 
I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

Olr.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me 
to  my  hearing. 

[Exeunt  SirTobt,  Sik  Andrew,  and  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OH.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Ceaario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

OIL  My  servant,  sir  !  Twas  never  merry  world. 


e  the  door,  knock  geatlj 

e.  oDr  pnrpose  is  anticipated.      Su  in  tbe  119th  Psulm, 

I  eyes  prevent  tfae  night- n  ate  bee.' 

e.  readj/,  appreheniiv! ;  vouchsafed,  for  roucijnSnj 
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Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment; 
You  are  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio,  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

OIL  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio,  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

OH.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 
Than  musick  from  the  spheres. 

Vio,  Dear  lady, 

OIL  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you :  I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here^^, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  What  might  you 

think? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  To  one  of  your 

receiving  ^^ 
Enough  is  shown;  a  Cyprus ^^  not  a  bosom^ 
Hides  my  heart :  So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio,  I  pity  you. 

OIL  That's  a  degree  to  love* 

Vio,  No,  not  a  grise^^;  for  'tis  a  vulgar^*  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

'^  i.  e.  after  the  enchantment  your  presence  worked  in  my  affec- 
tions. 

*^  Ready  aj^rehension.      *'  i.e.  a  thin  veil  of  crape  or  Cyprus, 
**  Step.  **  Common. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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Oti.  Wliy.thea,  inethiDks,'tis  time  to  smile  again; 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  he  proud  ! 
If  oue  should  be  a  prey,  how  mucii  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  IJon,  than  the  wolf? 

[Clock  girike*. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  Dot  have  you : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Via.  Then  westward-hoe: 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothing,  ma<lam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

OH.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Via.  That  you  do  think ,  you  are  not  what  you  arBrl 
OH.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you.  ^^ 
Vio.  Then  think  you  right;  1  am  not  what  I  a 
OH.  I  would  you  were  as  1  would  hare  you  be! 
Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might;  for  now  I  am  your  fool- 

Oli.  O,  what  a  deal  of  Hcom  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  1 
A  murd'rous  gudt  shows  not  itself  more  sooa 
Than  lovethatwould  seem  hid:  love's  night  is  : 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre'^all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  estort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter: 
Love  sought  is  good,  hut  given  unsought,  is  bett^. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 

1=  U  jpile  of:  from  Ihe  French  aalgri. 
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And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again :  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  fa- 
vours to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  be- 
stowed upon  me ;  I  saw't  i'the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men, 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight,  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver :  You  should  then  have  accosted 
her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
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the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  yuuth  into 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  onA 
this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportu- 
nity you  let  lime  wash  off,  and  you  are  dow  sailed' 
into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ;  where  you  wiU. 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unleai 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of 
valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  And't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  va- 
lour ;  for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Browniat* 
as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  tbtf 
basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth  tQ 
fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places;  my  n' 
shall  take  note  of  it:  and  assure  thyself,  there  ia  n 
love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man' 
commendation  with  woman,  than  report  of  valour.. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curst' 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elw 
quent,  and  full  of  invention :  taunt  faim  with  tb 
licence  of  ink:  if  thou  tluru'st'  him  some  thrice,  i 
shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  th 
sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enougj 

■  The  BriwnuM  were  hi  eaUed  frain  Mr.  Robert  Browne. 
noted  sepataiist,  in  Queen  Eliuabelh's  reign,  Tbej  leem  to  has 
been  tlie  cDUBUnt  objects  of  popular  satire. 

"  '  Be  cHrsi  and  brief.'     Curst  is  truss,  froward,  pelulanl. 

'  Sbakspeare  is  tfaoD};bt  to  bave  bad  Lord  Cake  in  bU  mbi 
wbose  liralont  abuse  of  Sir  Wallet  Raleigb  on  bin  trial  was  od 
veyed  in  a  series  of  thoU's.     His  resentment  against  the  flag 
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for  the  bed  of  Ware  ^  in  England,  set  'em  down ; 
go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter: 
About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To,  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cuhiculo  ^ :  Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab,  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To,  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab,  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To,  Never  trust  me  then  !  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and 
wainropes^  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  An- 
drew, if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood 
in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea.  111  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab,  And  his  opposite^,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  ^ 
comes. 

Mar,  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me :  yon'  gull  Mai- 
volio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there 
is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing 
rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages 
of  grossness.     He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

*  This  cnrioas  piece  of  fornitare  was  a  few  years  sinoe  still  in 
being  at  one  of  the  inns  in  that  town.  It  was  reported  to  be 
twelve  feet  square,  and  capable  of  holding  twentj-foor  persons. 

*  Chamber.  ®  Waji^gon  ropes.  ^  i,  e.  adversary. 

^  The  wren  generally  lays  nine  or  ten  eggs,  and  the  last  batched 
birds  are  usually  the  smallest  of  the  brood.  The  boy  who  played 
Maria's  part  was  probably  of  dimiuuf ive  size. 

H  H2 
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Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered? 

Mar,  Most  yillanously ;  like,  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'the  church. — I  have  dogged  him,  like  his 
murderer :  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  his 
face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  ^ :  you  have  not  seen 
such  a  thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him ;  if 
she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir,  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  1  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you ;  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage). 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Hough  and  unhospitable :  My  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks. 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks :  Often  good  turns 

^  Alluding  to  a  Map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of 
Linschoten's  Voyage,  published  in  1598.  This  map  is  multilineal 
in  the  extreme,  and  is  the  first  in  which  the  Eastern  Islands  are 
included. 
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Are  3huffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth  ^,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
•You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant,  To-morrow,  sir;   best,  first,  go  see  your 
lodgmg. 

Seb,  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night ; 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant,  'Would  you'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  froiii  them;  which,  for  traffick's  sake; 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed^  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant,  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here's  my 
purse : 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  know- 
ledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shajl  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 

^  Wealth,  or  fortune. 

^  Lapsed,  for  lapsing  or  transgressing.    See  note  on  Hamlet, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 
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You  have  desire  to  purchase;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

8eb.  1*11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
.  An  hour. 

Ant.        To  the  Elephant. — 

Sdf.  I  do  remember. 

[^Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.    Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OH.  I  have  sent  after  him:  He  says  he'll  come; 
How  shall  I  feast  him?  what  bestow  on  him? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  bor- 
rowed. 

I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — he  is  sad,  and  civil  *, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes ; — 
Where  is  Malvoho  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam ;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.    He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

OH.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile : 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about 
you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his 
wits. 

OH.  Go  call  him  hither. — I'm  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.     [Smiles  fantastically. 


1  ( 


be  is  sad  and  civil,*    That  is  serious  and  gravet  or 


solsmn.    Thas  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 


* Come,  civil  night» 

Thou  sober-suited  matron  all  in  black.' 
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OIL  Smil'st  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad^  occasion. 

Mai,  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad:  This  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gaitering : 
But  what  of  that,  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is :  Please  one,  and 
please  all. 

OH.  Why,  how  dost  thou^  man?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs :  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  comn^ands 
shall  be  executed.  I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

OH.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 
Mai.  To  bed?  ay,  sweet-heart;  and  FU  come 
to  thee. 

OH.  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request?  Yes;  Nightingales  an- 
swer daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold- 
ness before  my  lady  ? 

MaL  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness: — ^Twas  well 
writ. 

OH.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  Some  are  bom  great, — 

OH.  Ha? 

MaL  Some  achieve  greatness, — 

OH.  What  sa/st  thou  ? 

MaL  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

OH.  Heaven  restore  thee ! 

MaL  Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock- 
ings ; — 

OH.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

MaL  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

*  Grave. 
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OU.  Cross-gartered  7 

Mai.  Go  to:  thou  art  made,  iftkoii  desirest  to  be 

OK.  Am  I  made? 

Mai,  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  gerrant  still. 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness'. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  youns;  gentleinaa  of  the  count 
Orsino's  is  returned ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  hiiu 
back :  he  attends  yuur  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OH.  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant.]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry 
for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho!  do  you  come  near  me  now?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me?  This  con- 
curs directly  vrith  the  letter ;  she  sends  him  on  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Cast  thy  humble 
slmig/i,  says  she ;  be  oppodle  with  a  kinsman,  gttrlg 
with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  ttmp  with  argunumts 
ofntate, — -put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  liagularitg ; — 
and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as, 
a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in 
the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
limed  her*;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make 
Bie  thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now.  Let 
this  fellow  be  looked  to:  FeUow^!  not  Malvolio,  nor 
after  my  degree,  but  fellow.     Why,  every  thing  ad- 

ei^fjiDg  yoa  are  mad.     It  wsa  mt  ancient  opinion  tbal  hot  neh- 
tber  BB'ecled  the  brain. 

'  Caught  her  as  a  bird  with  birdlime. 

'  Malcolio  takes  Ihe  word  in  iH  old  favourable  senac  af  cdmi- 
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heres  together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scru- 
ple of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance, — What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing 
that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  pros- 
pect of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  avid 

Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and 
Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  111  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is : — How  is't  with  you, 
sir?  how  is't  with  you,  man? 

Mai.  Go  off:  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my 
private ;  go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him !  did  not  I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays 
you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to;  peace,  peace,  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you, 
Malvolio  ?  how  is't  with  you  ?  What  man !  defy  the 
devil ;  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how 
he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  than  I'll  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  Olord! 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the 
way :  Do  you  not  see,  you  move  him ;  let  me  alone 
with  him. 
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Fab,  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock®?  how  dost 
thou,  chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sff? 

;Sitr  To.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit^  with  Satan: 
Hang  him,  foul  coUier^! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx? 

Mar,  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 
liness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shal-' 
low  things  2  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall 
know  more  hereafter.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room^, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  mad ;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 

e  See  Winter*^  Tale,  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  Note  15. 

7  A  play  among  boys* 

^  CoUier  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  a  term  of  the  highest  re- 
proach. The  coal  venders  were  in  bad  repute,  not  only  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  bat  that  many  of  them  were  also 
great  cheats.  The  devil  is  called  collier  for  his  blackness.  Hence 
the  proverb  '  Like  will  to  like,  as  the  devil  with  the  collier.' 

^  The  reason  for  patting  him  in  a  dark  room  was  to  make  him 
believe  he  was  mad,  a  mad  house  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
called  a  dark  house. 
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and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fah,  More  matter  for  a  May  morning  ^^. 

Sir  And,  Here^s  the  challenge,  read  it;  I  war- 
rant there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't. 

Fob,  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  it,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To,  Give  me.  \Reads,'\  Youth,  whatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Fab,  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wander  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind, 
why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason for^t. 

Fab,  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in 
my  sight  she  tises  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat,  that  is  not  the  ifiatter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab,  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  /  will  way-lay  thee  going  home ;  where  if 
it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me, — 

Fab,  Good. 

Sir  To.   Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o'the  windy  side  of  the  law : 
Good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well:  And  God  have  mercy  upon 
one  of  our  souk !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ; 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.     Thy 

friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 

Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

*®  It  was  nsaal  on  the  First  of  May  to  exhibit  metrical  inter- 
lades  of  the  oomic  kind,  as  well  as  other  sports,  such  as  the  Morrib 
Dance. 

VOL.  I.  II 
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Sir  To.  If  this  letter  muve  him  not,  hU  legv  cut- 
not:  I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for'l;  be 
B  DOW  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by 
and  by  depart. 

A'ir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  hira  at  the 
cornet  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff:  so  aoonu 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  aud,  ns  thou  drawesl, 
^ar  horrible";  for  it  cornea  to  poas  oft,  that  i 
terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  shaipJT 
twan);ed  olf,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  tim 
;ver  proof  itself  would  hare  earned  him,      Avray. 

tiirAnd.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Exit 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the 
behaviom'  of  the  young  ^ntleman  gives  him  out  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding;  his  employmenl 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less; 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth,  he  will  find  it 
cornea  from  a  clodpole.  But,  air,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Ague-cheek 
a  notable  report  of  valour ;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
(as  1  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a 
most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  im- 
petuosity. This  will  so  fright  ihem  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  Uke  cockatrices. 

Ejiier  Olivia  and  Viola. 
Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece;  give  them 
way,  till  he  lake  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  hor- 
rid mesgau;e  for  a  challenge. 

[Exmnt  Silt  To  by,  Fabian.  o«rf  Mahia. 
0^1.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  AdjecliTo  ureoflen  uieil  by  .SlialiBpfsra  «pil  Lis  colempur.- 
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And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  ^^  out : 
There's  something  in  me,  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Fio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion 
bears. 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli,  Here,  wear  this  jeweP^  for  me,  'tis  my  pic- 
ture; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my 
master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  Ihat 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio,  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli,  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  Fare  thee  well ; 
A  fiend,  like  thee,  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him, 
I  know  not;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end :  dismount  thy  tuck^^,  be  yare  ^  in  thy  prepara- 
tion, for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio,  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and 
clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

**  Uooautioiulj. 

'^  Jewel  anoieotly  signified  aoy  precious  orDament  of  superfluity. 

^^  Rapier.  ^^  Ready,  nimble. 
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Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  yon: 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  b^ake ; 
you  to  your  ^ard ;  for  your  opposite  hath  m  his  t 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  foniili  , 
man  withal.  j 

Vio,  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To,  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration  ^^ ;  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  di- 
vorced three ;  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment 
is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  hot 
by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob^^,  is  bis 
word;  give't,  or  take't. 

Vio,  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
sire some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour :  belike, 
thb  is  a  man  of  that  quirk  ^\ 

Sir  To,  Sir,  no;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him  :  there- 
fore on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked;  for  med- 
dle you  must,  diat's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear 
iron  about  you. 

Vio,  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the 

'8  i.e.  he  is  a  carpet-knight  not  dabbed  in  the  field,  bot  on  some 
peaceable  occasion ;  unhatch'd  was  probabi  j  used  in  the  sense  of 
wihack'd.  But  perhaps  we  should  read  an  hatched  rapisr,  i.  e.  a 
rapier  the  hilt  of  which  was  eoriched  with  silver  or  gold. 

*^  A  corruption  most  probably  of  hab  or  nab :  have  or  haye  not, 
hit  or  miss,  at  a  yenture.  Quasit  have,  or  n'ave,  i.  e.  haye  not 
from  the  Saxon  habban,  to  have :  nabban,  not  to  have.  So,  in 
Holinshed's  description  of  Ireland,  '  The  citizens  in  their  rage 
shot  habbe  or  nabbe,* 

»»  Sort. 
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knight  what  my  offence  to  hhn  is ;  it  is  something 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

'  Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  tills  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement  ^^ ;  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite^  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  lUyria:  Will 
you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :  I  am 
one,  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 
knight:  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  met- 
tle. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil  ^^;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  firago  ^.  I  had  a  pass  with  him» 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck- 
in^^,  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable; 
and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you^^  as  surely  as  your 
feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on :  They  say,  he  has 
been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

*•  Decision.  *  Advewary. 

'^  Shakspeare  maj  have  caught  a  bint  for  thia  acene  from  the 
behavioor  of  Sir  Jolm  Daw  and  Sir  A.  LaFoole  in  Jonson'a  Silent 
Woman,  which  was  printed  in  1609. 

^  Firago,  for  virago.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  I  hare 
neyerseen  the  most  forioas  woman  so  obstreperous  and  violeot  as 
he  is. 

^  A  oormption  of  stoccata,  an  Italian  tenn  in  fenobg. 

^  i,  e.  hits  you. 

Il2 
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Sir  And.  Pox  ou't,  I'll  not  meddle  vritb  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  hn  will  not  now  be  pacified: 
Fabia.n  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  beet 
vatiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  his 
damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  bim  my  horse,  gr^ 
Cajidut. 

Sir  Ta.  I'll  make  the  motion :  stand  here,  maka 
a  good  show  on't;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdi- 
tion of  souls :  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  ^ell 
1  ride  you.  [^ne 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 
I  have  his  horse  [to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel; 
I  have  persuaded  him,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited'^  of  him;  and 
pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir;  he  will  fight  villi 
you  for  his  oath  sake :  marry,  he  hath  better  be^ 
thought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  n 
scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  far 
the  supportance  of  his  vow ;  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Fin.  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thina;  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

[Aiide^ 

Fab,  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy^ 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  omK 
bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  ^  avoid  it: 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  axta/ 
a  soldier,  he  wUl  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to't 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath!    [Draviii 

^  He  hBE  B  faorrid  concepCoD  o!  hJDi.  '-^  Laws  of  da 
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Enter  Antonio. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 

[Draws. 

Ant,  Put  up  your  sword; — If  ihis  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.     [Drawing. 

Sir  To,  You,  sir?  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker^,  I  am 
for  you.  [Draws. 

Enter  Two  Officers. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold;  here  come  the  offi- 
cers. 

Sir  To,  I'll  be  with  you  anon.     [To  Antonio. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 

<Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and,  for  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will 
bear  you  easily ;  and  reins  well. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man;  do  thy  office. 

2  Off,  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant,  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off,  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant,  I  must  obey. — ^This  comes  with  seeking  you; 
But  there's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse :  It  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

^  i.  e.  one  who  takes  up  or  undertakes  the  quarrel  of  another* 
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2  Ojf.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant,  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money, 

Via.  What  money,  sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  presmt  trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something:  my  having^  is  not  mucli,' 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Via.  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lyin^,  vainness,  babbliug,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves ! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that  yos 
see  here, 
I  gnatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 

Iteliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 

And  to  bis  image,  which,  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion, 

1  Off.    Whafs  that  to  us?   The  time  goes  bjf; 

Ant.  But,  0,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  !^ 

Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. ■ 

In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 

•'  i.  e.  fortune,  poHessiom. 
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Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 

Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourished  ^^  by  the  devil. 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad ;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.     [Exeunt  Officers  with  Ant. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I  ^. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither,  Fa- 
bian ;  we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most 


sage  saws. 


Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ^^ ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 

[Edt. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more 
a  coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears,  in 
leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying 
him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it.  « 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not.  [Exit, 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money,  'twill  be  nothing 
yet.  [Exeunt, 

^  Trunks,  being  then  part  of  the  farniture  of  apartments,  were 
ornamented  with  scroll-work  or  flourished  devices. 

^  i.  e.  I  do  not  jet  believe  myself,  when  from  this  accident,  I 
gather  hope  of  my  brother's  life. 

^'  His  resemblance  survives  in  the  reflection  of  my  own  figure. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  Street  before  OUyia'«  Hmue. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo,  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
sent  for  you  ? 

Seb,  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolbh  fellow-; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you 
come  speak  with  her;  nor  your  name  is  not  master 
Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — ^Nothing, 
that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else; 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word-  of 
some  great  man,  and  now  appUes  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  tiie  world, 
will  prove  a  cockney. — I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy 
strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my 
lady;  Shall  I  vent  to  her,  that  thou  art  coming? 

Seb,  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek ^,  depart  from  me: 
There's  money  for  thee;  if  you  tarry  longer,  • 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand: — 
These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves 
a  good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase^. 

^  A  merry  Chreek,  or  a  foolish  Greek  were  ancient  proverbial 
expressions  applied  to  boon  companions,  good  fellows,  as  they 
were  called  who  spent  their  time  in  riotous  mirth.  Whether  the 
Latin  pergr€Bcari,  of  the  same  import,  famished  the  phrase  or  net, 
it  was  in  use  in  France  and  Italj  as  well  as  in  England. 

'  i.  e.  at  a  very  extravagant  price,  twelve  yean'  parobase  being 
then  the  current  price  of  estates. 
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Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's 

for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb,  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there: 

Are  all  the  people  mad?    [Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sur,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 

the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight;  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two>pence. 

[Exit  Clown. 
Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir;  hold. 

[Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone;  I'll  go  another  way 

to  work  with  him;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery 

against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  lUyria :  though 

I  struck  him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well 
fleshed;  come  on. 

Seb.   I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  wouldst 
thou  now? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

[Draws. 
Sir  To.  What,  what!  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[Draws. 
Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold.   Toby ;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To.  Madam! 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?  Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd !  out  of  my  sight] 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario : 
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Radesby^,  be  gone? — I  pr^ytbee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  ajuf  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent^ 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up^,  that  thou  hereby 
May'st  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go; 
Do  not  deny :  Beshrew^  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart^  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb,  What  relish  is  in  this^  ?  how  runs  the  stream? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream: — 
Let  fancy  stiU  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  stiU  let  me  sleep ! 

OIL  Xay,  come,  I  pr'ythee:  TVould  diou'dstbe 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Seh,  Madam,  I  will. 

OH.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be ! 

[ExewiU. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  Htmse, 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard;  make  him  believe,  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the 
curate ;  do  it  quickly :  I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst 

[Exit  Maria. 

Ch,  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble^ 
myself  in't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever 

3  Rode  fellow.        *  Violence.        *  Made  op.        *  111  betide. 

7  An  eqaivoqne  is  here  intended  between  hart  and  heart,  thej 
were  formerly  written  alike. 

f  i.e.  bow  does  tbis  taste?  wbat  judgment  am  I  to  make  of  it? 

^  i.  e.  disguise,  Sbakspeare  bas  bere  osed  a  Latioism.  <  Dis^ 
simulo,  to  dissemble,  to  cloak,  to  hide,  says  Hutton's  Dictionary, 
1583.     And  Ovid,  speaking  of  Acbilles— 

*  Veste  vimm  looga  dissimvlatus  erat.' 
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dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  talF  enough 
to  become  the  function  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be  said,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to 
say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  com> 
petitors  ^  enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo,  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit 
of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily 
said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  That,  that  is,  is: 
so  I,  being  master  parson,  am  master  parson :  For 
what  is  that,  but  that?  and  is,  but  is*^? 

Sir  To.  To  him.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo,  What,  hoa,  I  say; — Peace  in  this  prison! 

Sir  To,  The  knave  counterfeits  well :  a  good  knave. 

Mai,  [in  an  inner  chamber,]  Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatick. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Tdpas,  go 
to  my  lady. 

Clo,  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend!  how  vexest  thou 
this  man  ?  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies ! 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo,  Fye,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by 
the  most  modest  terms;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle 
ones,  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy : 
Say'st  thou,  that  house  is  dark  ? 

^  The  modern  editors  haye  changed  this  to  fat  withont  any  ap- 
parent  reason. 
^  Confederates. 
*  A  hnroorous  banter  upon  the  language  of  the  schools. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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MaL  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

Ch.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows^  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  ^  towards  the  south- 
north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony;  and  yet  compIaiBest 
thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad,  Sir  Topas :  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  tiiore  is  no 
darkness,  but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  f<^. 

Mai,  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thus  abused :  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 
stant question^. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concon- 
ing  wild-fowl? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Malf  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  ap- 
prove his  opinion. 

^  Bay  witidows  were  Ivr^e  projectiog  windows,  probablj  so 
called  because  they  occupied  a  whole  bay  or  space  between  two 
cross  beams  in  a  building.  Minshew  says  a  bay-window,  so  called 
'  because  it  is  bnilded  in  manner  of  a  bay  or  road  for  ships,  L  e. 
roand.' 

^  Clear  stories ^  in  Gothic  Architecture,  denote  the  row  of  win- 
dows running  along  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  hall  or  of  a  ofaurch, 
over  the  arches  of  the  nare  :  q.  d.  a  clear  story,  a  storj  witbont 
joists,  rafters,  or  flooring.  '  Oyer  each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  row 
of  clere  story  windows.' — Ormerod*s  Hist,  of  Cheshire,  i.  450. 
The  first  folio  reads  clear  stores,  the  second  folio  clear  ataneSp 
which  was  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors.  The  emendaticHi 
and  explanation  are  Mr.  Blakeway's ;  Handle  Holme,  however,  in 
his  Academy  of  Armory,  says  that '  clear  story  windows  are  such 
windows  that  have  no  transom  or  cross  piece  in  the  middle  tp 
break  the  same  into  two  lights.' 

^  Regular  conversation. 
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do.  Fare  thee  well :  Remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
less :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere 
I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  wood> 
cocksy  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas, — 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters  9. 

Mar,  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him;  I  would,  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  de- 
livered, I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with 
any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber.   [Exeunt  Sir  Toby  atid  Maria. 

Clo.  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin^^, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does.         [Singing. 

Mai,  Fool, — 

Clo.  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy, 

^  The  clowD  mentions  a  woodcock  because  it  was  proverbial  as 
a  foolish  bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  ancestor  for  a  man  out  of 
his  wits. 

'  A  proTerbial  phrase  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
meaning  however  appears  to  be  '  I  can  tarn  my  hand  to  any  thing, 
or  assome  any  character.'  Florio  in  his  translation  of  Montaigne, 
speaking  of  Aristotle,  says  '  he  hath  an  oar  in  every  water,  and 
meddleth  with  all  things.'  And  in  his  Second  Frvtesj  there  is  an 
expression  more  resembling  the  import  of  that  in  the  text.  *  /  am 
a  knight  for  all  saddUsJ  Nash  in  his  Lenten  Staffe,  1599,  has 
almost  the  language  of  the  clown. — '  He  is  first  broken  to  the  sea 
in  the  Herring-man's  skiffe  or  cock'boate,  where  having  learned 
to  brooke  all  waters,  and  drink  as  he  can  out  of  a  tarrie  can,' 
Mason's  conjecture  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  water  hue  or  colour 
of  precious  stones  is  surely  inadmissible. 

*°  This  ballad  may  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  Vol.  i.  p.  194,  ed.  1794.  Dr.  Nott  has  also  printed  it 
among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiatt  the  elder,  p.  188. 
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MaL  Fool, — 

Clo.  AlaSy  why  is  she  so? 

MaL  Fool,  I  say; — 

Clo.  She  loves  another — Who  calls,  ha? 

MaL  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank- 
ful to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

MaL  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ^^  ? 

MaL  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

MaL  They  have  here  propertied  me  ^° ;  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Ch.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minister  is 
here, — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens 
restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy 
Vain  bibble  babble. 

MaL  Sir  Topas, 

Ch.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow  ^^. 
— Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'wi'you,  good 
Sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. — 

Ch.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir? 
I  am  shent^^  for  speaking  to  you. 

**  The  five  mts,  in  analogy  to  the  five  senses.  It  appears  that 
the  five  wits  were  '  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation, 
memory.'    WU  was  then  the  general  term  for  intellectual  power. 

*^  Taken  possession  of. 

^3  The  Clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and  counterfeits, 
by  variation  of  voice,  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Sir  Topas. 

*^  Scolded,  reprimanded. 
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Mai,  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper ;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any 
man  in  lUyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day, — that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am :  Good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  v^at  I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady ;  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever 
the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad,  indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Ch.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and 
ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree : 
pr'ythee,  begone. 

Clo.  /  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
Fll  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice; 
Like  to  the  old  vice^^. 
Your  need  to  sustain; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

*^  The  vice  was  thie  fool  of  the  old  moralities.  He  was  gro- 
tesquely dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  coat,  and  a  dag- 
ger of  lath.  One  of  his  chief  employments  was  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back  and  belabouring  him  with  his 
dagger,  till  he  made  him  roar.  The  devil  however  always  carried 
him  off  in  the  end.  The  moral  was,  that  sin,  which  has  the  cou- 
rage to  make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and  is  allowed  by  him  to 
talEe  very  great  liberties,  must  finally  become  his  prey.  This 
used  also  to  be  the  regular  end  of  Punch  in  the  puppet  show  (who 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  vice  or  iniquity),  until  mo- 
dem innovation,  in  these  degenerate  times,  reversed  the  catastio- 
phe.    See  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 
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Cries  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  deviL  [£rt(. 

SCENE  III.     Olivia's  Garden.  \ 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb,  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feeFt  and  see*t: 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was;  and  there  I  found  this  credit S 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse  ^, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad. 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad ;  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers^, 
Take,  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does :  there's  something  in't. 
That  is  deceivable*.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

'  i.  e.  intelligence.  Mr.  Steevens  has  referred  to  several  pas- 
sages which  seems  to  imply  that  this  word  was  used  for  oral  intel- 
ligence, I  find  it  thus  in  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  among  the  Conway  Papers.     '  This  beror  came 

from  yon  with  great  spede We  have  heard  his  credit  aod  fynd 

your  carefalness  and  diligence  very  great.' 

*  i.  e.  reason.  ^  Servants.  ^  1.  e.  deceptioos. 
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Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli,  Blaine  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  mean 
well, 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry^  by :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles^  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note;        . 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — What  do  you  say  ? 

Seh,  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  swoni  truth  ^,  ever  will  be  true. 

OIL  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father: And 

heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine !  [Exeunt, 

^  *  Chantry t*  a  little  cbapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathe- 
dral or  parochial  charcb,  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
masses  sang  therein  for  the  souls  of  the  founders. 

«  Until. 

^  Troth  or  fidelity.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  an 
actual  tnarriagef  but  a  betrothingt  affiancing,  or  solemn  promise  of 
future  marriage ;  anciently  distinguished  bj  the  name  of  espousals. 
This  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  very  interesting 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  where  the  reader  will  find  much  curi- 
ous matter  on  the  subject,  in  a  note  on  this  passage. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     The  Street  before  Olivia's  Hotue. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fah.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Ch,  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fah,  That  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends? 

Clo,  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duhe.  I  know  thee  well:  How  dost  thou,  my 
good  fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Cla.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass : 
so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused :  so  that, 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives^,  why,  then  the  worse 
for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

*  So,  io  Marlowe's  Last's  Dominion : — 
Come  let's  kisse. 
Moor,  Away,  away. 
Queen.  No,  no,  says  /;  and  twice  away  says  stay. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  enlarged  apon  the  thought  in  the  Sixty-third 
Stanza  of  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
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Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you 
to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there's 
gold. 

Ch,  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo,  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke,  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double  dealer;  there's  another. 

Clo,  Primo,  secundoy  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and 
.  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all;  the  triplex, 
sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St. 
Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind ;  One,  two,  three. 

Duke,  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am 
here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with' 
you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I 
come  again.  I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
to  think,  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  co- 
vetousness;  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty 
take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon.         [Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Oflficers, 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me^ 
Duke,  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war: 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable : 
With  which  such  scathful^  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 

'  Blisohievoiis,  destructive. 
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That  very  envy,  aod  the  tongue  of 

Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  flie  matlar! 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
ThattookthePhcBnixandherfraught^  from  Candy: 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg;: 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  slate*, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  bim. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drew  on  my  side; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief! 
What  foohsh  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies^' 
Whom  thou,  in  tenns  so  bloody,  and  so  dear' 
Hast  made  thine 


\  Freight. 

'  Tooke  bu  so  aAtaUMy  aoooapted  for  tha  Bpplioatioa  of  "' " 
epiUiel  dear  bj  onr  ancienl  nrilert  la  auj  object  vbich  aicite 
senaatioii  of  hurl,  pnin,  and  cDnaequeiitl;  of  ataicty,  mlieifvd^ 
care,  earntxtnese,  tliat  I  sball  eiLtrDDf  it  u  the  lieat  oomraaf 
upon  tbe  appaTtHtli/  ppposite  mes  of  Ibe  word  in  oar  great  potf 
'  Dearth  is  tbe  tbinl  person  BJogalar  of  tbe  Eaglilli  (ftum  tin 
Aa^o  Saxon  lerb  De/uan,  nocare,  la?dere),  to  dert.  It  meaM 
some  or  anjr  season,  weBtlier,  or  olhtr  canas,  wbiob  dmtX,  i.« 
msketb  iiar,  baiteth,  or  dotli  misobiaf.— Tbe  Engliab  vrrb  II 
dere  «a»  fonneclj  in  cdrioidd  oae.'  He  then  prodnoei  tiM^ 
fwentj  exaniplea,  Ibe  last  from  Hamlet :—  ^^ 

'  Would  I  bod  met  lay  dearest  foe  in  HesTea 
Ere  I  bad  seen  tbat  dij.' 
Tooke  continaes — '  JobasoD  aod  Malone,  who  trusted  to  thtSf 
Latin  to  eiplain  his  (Shakspeare's)  English,  foi  d»r  and  d 
wopld  haie  ns  read  dire  and  dirrst;  not  knonioE  Ibat  DepA 
and  Defiien'b  meant  hurl  and  hurling,  mi'chirf  and  miiihieooutt 
and  tbat  tbeir  latin  Arm  is  from  onr  AnRlo-Sason  Dejie,  whidS 
tbej  would  eipunge.'  EDEA  IITEPOEKTA,  Vol.  ii.  p.  40^ 
A  most  pertinent  illastratJOD  of  Tooke's  eljmolo^  baa  oeonrradt 
to  me  in  a  MS  poem  b;  Richard  Holle  [he  Hermit  of  Hampole : 

'  Bol  flatering  lele  and  loselrj, 

I#  gnte  chepB  in  thair  oourtes  namlj» 

The  most  derihe  of  anj,  thai  is 

Abonte  tham  there,  is  lothfaslnea.' — Spec.  Vila. 
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Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset; 
"  Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger). 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio,  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy),  ^ 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess;   now  heaven 

walks  on  earth. 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness  s 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me; 

But  more  of  that  anon. Take  him  aside. 

OH.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not 
have,       • 
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Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke,  Gracious  Olivia, 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? Good  my 

lord, - 

Vio,  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.  K  it  be  ought  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat^  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howling  after  musick. 

Duke,  Still  so  cruel  ? 

Oli,  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke,  What!  to  perverseness ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out. 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli,  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke,  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  ^,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love ;  a  savage  jealousy, 

^  Doll,  gross. 

^  This  Egyptian  Thief  was  Thyamis.  The  story  is  related  in 
the  Aethiopics  of  Helio^orns.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  Theogenes  and  Chariclea  falling  into  their  hands,  Thya- 
mis falls  in  love  with  Chariclea,  and  would  have  married  her. 
Bat,  being  attacked  by  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  he  was  in 
such  fear  for  his  mis^ess  that  he  causes  her  to  be  shut  into  a 
cave  with  his  treasure.  It  was  customary  with  those  barbarians, 
when  they  despaired  of  their  own  safety,  first  to  make  away  with 
those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  and  desired  for  companions  in 
the  next  life.  Thyamis  therefore  benetted  round  with  enemies, 
raging  veith  love,  jealousy,  and  anger,  went  to  his  cave,  and  call- 
ing aloud  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  so  soon  as  he  heard  himself 
answered  towards  the  cave's  mouth  by  a  Greciatf,  making  to  the 
person  by  the  direction  of  her  voice,  he  caught  her  by  the  hair 
with  his  left  hand,  And  (supposing  her  to  be  Chariclea)  with  his 
right  hand  plunged  his  sword  into  her  breait. 
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That  sometime  savours  nobly? — But  hear  me  this : 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 

And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 

That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 

Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 

But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love. 

And  whom,  by  heaven,  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 

Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 

Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief : 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.         [Going, 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Following, 

OIL  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio,  After  him  I  love. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above. 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio,  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself!  Is  it  so  long! — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke,  Come  away.     [To  Viola. 

OIL  Whither  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke,  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband;  Can  he  that  deny? 

Duke,  Her  husband,  sirrah? 

Vio,  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear, 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  ^ : 

^  i.  e.  suppress,  or  disown  thy  property. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy 'fortunes  up; 

Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 

As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — O,  welcome,  &ther! 

Re-enter  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Keveals  before  'tis  ripe),  what  thou  dost  know. 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me^ 

Piiest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  tips. 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  ^; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony: 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  towaid  my 

grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow*d  a  grizzle  on  thy  case^^? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet. 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,— 

OIL  O,  do  not  swear; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

'  In  ancient  espousals  the  man  received  as  well  as  gave  a  ring. 

^^  So,  in  Gary's  Present  State  of  England,  1626.  *  Qneen 
Elizabeth  asked  a  knight  named  Yoang,  how  he  liked  a  company 
of  brave  ladies  ?  He  answered  as  I  like  my  silver  haired  conies 
at  home,  the  coat*,  are  far  better  than  the  bodies.' 
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Enter  Sir  Andrew  Agub-cheek,  with  his  head 

brohe. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God^  a  surgeon;  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OH.  What's  tiie  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxoomb  too  :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help :  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound, 
I  were  at  home. 

OH.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duhe.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is : — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you 
have  hurt  me ;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody 
coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  dnmh,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more: 
but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tick* 
led  you  othergates  ^^  than  he  did. 

Duhe.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is 't  with  y  ou  ? 

^r  To.  That's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Ch.  O  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ;  his 
eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'the  morning. 

**  OtherwAjs, 
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Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy- measures 
pavin^^;  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

OH,  Away  with  him :  Who  hath  made  this  ha- 
Yock  ¥^th  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you.  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll 
be  dressed  together. 

iSitr  To.  Will  you  help  ? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave  ?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull  ? 

OH.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  lopk'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kins- 
man; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  ¥^th  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  aqd 
By  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons ; 
A  natural  perspective  ^',  that  is,  and  is  not. 

^^  The  pavin  was  a  graye  Spanish  dance.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
derives  it  from  pavo  a  peacock,  and  says  that  ever  j  pavin  had  its 
gaUiard,  a  lighter  kind  of  nir  formed  ont  of  the  former.  Thus,  in 
Middleton's  More  Dissemblers  beside  Women : 

'  I  can  dance  nothing  but  ill  faYOor'dl  j, 
A  strain  or  two  of  passe  measures  galUard,* 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  passy-measure  pavan,  and  the  passy 
measure  gaUiard  were  only  two  different  measures  of  one  dance. 
Sir  Toby  therefore  means  by  this  quaint  expression  that  the  sur- 
geon is  a  rogue  and  a  grave  solemn  coxcomb.  In  the  first  act  of 
the  play  he  has  shown  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  dance.  Shakspeare's  characters  are  always  consistent, 
and  even  in  drunkenness  preserve  the  traits  of  character  which 
distinguished  them  when  sober. 

^^  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight 
iji  any  way.    The  several  kinds  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  time  are 
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Seb,  AntoDio !  O,  my  dear  Antonio, 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee. 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb,  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?  I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured : — 
Of  charity^*,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  [To  Viola. 
What  countryman ?  what  name?  what  parentage? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 

enumerated  in  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  b.  xiii. 
c.  19,  where  that  alladed  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  described, 
'  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  may  see  another  man's 
image  tod  not  bis  own' — that  optical  illosion  maj  be  meant, 
which  is  called  anatnorphosU : — *  where  that  which  is,  is  not,' 
or  appears,  in  a  different  position,  another  thing.  This  may  also 
explain  a  passage  in  Henry  V.  Act  y.  8c.  2 :  '  Yes,  my  lord, 
yon  see  them  perspectioely,  the  cities  tamed  into  a  maid.'  Vide 
also  K.  Richard  II;  Act  ii.  Sc.  I,  and  note  there 

'  Like  perspectives  which  rightly  gazed  upon 

Show  nothing,  bat  confusion ;  ey'd  awry 

Distinguish  form.' 

*^  Out  of  charity,  tell  me. 

LL2 
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I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upoo  your  cheek. 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio,  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  Hhai  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  qiortal  act. 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years.. 

Vio,  If  nothing  lets^^  to  make  us  happy  both. 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
1*11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  tpwn. 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  presery'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook: 

[To  Olivia. 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck  : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 

[To  Viola. 
Thou  never  should'^t  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul. 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

^^  Hinders. 
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.    Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weed^. 

Vio,  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore. 
Hath. my  maid's  garments:  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Malvotio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower,  of  my  lady's. 

OIL   He  shall  enlarge  him: — Fetch  Malvolio 
hither : 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  ^^  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the 
stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do ; 
he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you,  I  should  have 
given  it  you.  to-day  morning;  but  as  a  madman's 
epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when 
they  are  delivered. 

OH.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool 
delivers  the  madman : — By  the  lord,  madam, — 

OH.  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an 
your  Jadyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox^"^., 

OH.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read  his  right 
wits,  is  to  read  tiius :  therefore  perpend"  my  prin- 
cess,  and  give  ear. 

^^  i.  e.  a  frenzy  that  drew  me  awaj  from  every  thing  bat  its 
object. 

^7  This  may  be  explained :  '  If  yon  would  have  the  letter  read 
in  character,  you  must  allow  me  to  assume  the  voice  or  frantic  tone 
of  a  madman.' 

^^  Consider. 
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OU,  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabian. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  wiadam,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you  have 
fwt  me  i$Uo  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin 
rule  aver  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as 
well  as  your  ladyship,  I  have  your  own  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ;  urith  the  which 
J  doubt  not  hut  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much 
shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please,  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  unthimght  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  in- 
jury. The  madly-used  Malvolio. 

OH,  Did  he  write  this? 

Clo,  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli,  See  him  delivered,  Fabian;  bring  him  hi- 
ther. [Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought 

on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your 
offer. — 
Your  master  quits  you  [To  Viola]  ;  and,  for  your 

service  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  ^^  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli,  A  sister  ? — you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke,  Is  this  the  madman  ? 
Oli,  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : 

How  now,  Malvolio? 
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MaL  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Notorious  wrong. 

OH.  .   Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

MaL  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that 
letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this :  Well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  ^^  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geck^S  and  gull. 
That  e'er  invention  played  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

OH.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character: 
But,  out  of  question,- 'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I.  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she  . 
First  told  me,  thou  wast  mad:  then  cam'st^^  in 

smiUng, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : . 
This  practice  ^^  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon 

thee ; 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 

»  Inferior.  *'  Fool. 

^  Thou  is  here  onderstood ;  '  then  cam'st  thou  in  smiling.' 
^  Practice  is  a  deceit,  an  insidions  stratagem.    So  in  the  In- 
daction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

*  Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man.' 
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Tkou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  haye  wonder'd  at     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  dcTice  against  Molyolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiy'd  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  ^; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed. 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  rerenge ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weighed. 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

OH.  Alas,  poor  fool  I  how  have  they  baffled^ 
thee ! 

Ch.  Why,  some  are  hem  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them, 
I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one  Sir  Topi 
but  that's  all  one  v-^By  the  Lord,  fooly  ITam  not 
mad, — But  do  you  remember  ?  Madam,  tthy  laugh 
you  at  such  a  barren  rascal?  an  you  smile  not,  he\ 
gagged:  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in 
hb  revenges. 

Mai.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 

[Exit. 

OIL  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke,  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace : — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents  ^, 

**  Importanacjr. 

^  Baffied  is  cheated.  See  Note  on  the  first  Soene  of  K,  Rich.  II. 

^  i,  e.  Shall  Kerre,  agree,  be  convenient. 
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A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  dear  souls. — Mean  time,  sweet  sister. 

We  will  not  part  from  hence — Cesario,  come, 

For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man; 

But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 

Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.    [Exeunt. 

SONG. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy^ 
With  hey,  ho,  the  toind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man^s  estate. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  thafs  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  weHl  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Ent. 


This  plaj  is  in  the  griTer  part  elegant  and  easy,  and  in  some  of 
tlie  lighter  scenes  exqnisitelj  hnmoroos.  Agne-«beek  is  draws 
with  great  proprietj,  bat  his  character  is,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
of  natural  fataity,  and  is  therefore  not  the  proper  prej  of  a  sa- 
tirist The  soliloquy  of  Malrolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed 
to  ridicule  merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  OliTia,  and  the 
sacceeding  peiplexJty,  though  well  enough  contrived  to  dirert  on 
the  stage,  wants  credibUity,  and  fails  to  prodnce  the  proper  io- 
struction  required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhibits  no  jost  jMctore  of 
life.  Johnson. 
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